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OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


HE debates or conversations on the Address throw little 
light on the political probabilities of the Session. It 
appears that both Houses are unanimous in disapproving of 
interference in America, or recognition of the South. But 
for the windfall of the Ionian Islands, Lord Drersy and Mr. 
Disrae.t would have failed to discover an excuse for differing 
from the Government. It was perfectly natural that they 
should dwell on the military importance of Corfu, and there 
could be no difficulty in citing the opinion of Napotzon, that 
the possession of the Islands was indispensable to his pur- 
poses; but Mr. Seymour Firzcera.p scarcely strengthened the 
argument by referring to Sir Joun Youna's unfortunate de- 
spatch, which was as little worth stealing as the most worthless 
article that was ever made the subject of larceny. The 
statement that three Russian ships of war were afraid to sail 
down the Adriatic, because there were batteries on the Eastern 
shore of Corfu, will scarcely convince Parliament that it is 
expedient to calculate on results so inexplicable in any future 
war. It is odd that the object of the despatch was to recom- 
mend the abandonment of the other six islands, which would 
have rendered the continued occupation of Corfu a shameless 
usurpation. There is no doubt that the possession of Corfu 
might be useful to a belligerent in the Adriatic, and NaPoLeon 
invariably assumed that it was desirable to be prepared for 
war in any part of the world to which he might turn his at- 
tention. There are many other positions within and without 
the Mediterranean which might be recommended by similar 
considerations. England has, at different times, possessed 
Tangier, Minorca, and Corsica; and Netson at one time 
eagerly recommended the acquisition of Sardinia. Yet it is 
evident that a Power witha limited army, and with abundant 
occupation for its navy, suffers a grave inconvenience from the 
multiplication of isolated garrisons. The troops which man 
the works of Corfu would, in nine cases out of ten, be better 
employed in completing the impregnability of Malta; and in 
the exceptional instances, the inconvenience of not possessing a 
station in the Adriatic would be the same which already exists 
in the Gulf of Lyons. In the hands of a weak ally, Corfu 
might, if necessary, be made available to the English fleets ; 
and the Government will, during the ensuing negotiations, 
have the opportunity of providing by treaty’ against the 
occupation of the Islands by France, by Russia, or by Austria. 
If the cession is politically expedient, there is no sufficient 
military reason against proceeding in the course which has 
been commenced. 

If the question becomes the subject of a regular debate, the 
most forcible argument of the Opposition will be derived from 
the risk which may be caused to the Turkish dominion on the 
mainland of Albania. The priests and demagogues of Corfu 
have lately, with characteristic impudence, informed the 
Hicu Commissioner that they regard the approaching annexa- 
tion to Greece as an earnest of future encroachment. Their 
power scarcely corresponds with their mischievous intentions, 
and even the decadent Empire of Turkey is strong enough to 
tesist the attacks of a community somewhat less numerous 
than the inhabitants of Marylebone. The Greeks of the 
Kingdom have learned that they must have a revenue, an 
army, and a reputation before they attempt to extend their 


territory by conquest. The danger of disturbance in the | 


East is not altogether imaginary; but Europe can always 
prevent, any petty State from disturbing the peace of 
the world. Two or three English frigates would 
imterrupt any meditated invasion of Albania at a much 
smaller expense than the cost of garrisoning the Islands. It is 


| ascertained, on 
| not disposed to censure 
| foreign policy ; but some difference of opinion is certain to 


worthless. The merest novice would have been ashamed of 
the assertion that the Treaties of 1815 gave the Ionian Islands 
to England as they gave Paris to France. To confuse the 
argument more completely, Mr. Disrarti proceeded to explain 
that the English title was founded, not on treaty, but on con- 
quest, and finally he admitted that Corfu itself was never 
actually conquered. It is utterly absurd to urge on the House 
of Commons the authority of certain “ great men ” who wished 
to capture the Islands during the war, and it is idle to 
propound the general proposition that “you do not con- 
“quer places out of mere wantonness or amusement.” 
It was not for amusement that the Allies took Sebastopol ; 
but, nevertheless, neither France nor England ever thought 
of keeping it. Nothing can be more monstrous than a 
claim of ownership in the Ionian Islands, founded on the 
acceptance of a trust. Lord Russet accurately explained the 
origin of the Protectorate, which Mr. Disraext’s “ great men” 
of 1815 had, after the war, neither contemplated nor desired. 
As far as England was concerned, Austria would have been 
welcome to the guardianship of the Islands; and it was the 
Russian Minister, Count Caro D'Istria, who preferred English 
protection, as more beneficial to his own native island of Corfu. 
Mr. Disrakwt’s French admirers will scarcely be flattered by 
his curious announcement that Paris is at present held by a 
title deduced from the Treaties of 1815. 

In the absence of strong disagreement, the debates in both 
Houses were naturally uninteresting. The Speech from the 
Throne commehaliale no particle of information to Parliament 
or to the country; and it would not have been convenient to 
discuss the possibility of a change of Ministers. Mr. CospEn 
and Mr. Bricut were silent; and, except on the subject of Corfu, 
Mr. Disrazvi was prudently oracular. His influence over the 
House was illustrated by the perfect gravity which was not even 
disturbed by his magniloquent definition of the American 
dispute. ‘For my own part,” said the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, ‘I am bound to say that from the first —and_subse- 
“quent events have only confirmed my conviction —I have 
“always looked on the struggle in America in the light of a 
“ revolution, and a great revolution.” Perhaps he has alwa 
looked on the struggle between England and France, at the 
beginning of the century, in the light of a war; nor is it 
necessary that he should conceal his opinion that America 
itself is to be regarded in the light of a Continent. As Mr. 
Disrakul's profound and original reflections lead him to 
approve, with the rest of the world, of English a it is 
unnec to discuss the reasons for a sound conclusion. 
Lord Dersy's was more eloquent, as well as more 
judicious; and in discussing the Lancashire distress, with 
which his name is honourably associated, the Chairman 
of the Relief Committee was able to speak almost with official 
authority. Lord Russet may reflect, not without profit, 
on the good-humoured reference to Lord Mesourne’s favourite 
question, “ Can’t you let it alone?” If it was necessary or 
proper to take any formal notice of the Pope's conversation 
with Mr. Ovo RussExt, a cautious Minister would have con- 
fined himself to general offers of contingent hospitality, 
instead of fixing his guest's prospective residence, and urging 
him to commence his journey at once. Lord MELBouRNe 
himself would certainly have carried out his principle by 


' leaving it alone. 


On the whole, it may be conjectured that the Opposition 
will make a push for office, but that they will wait for some 
advantageous 0 unity of trying their strength. They 
ursday night, that the House of Commons is 

the Government on questions of 


teasonable that the military and political merits of the pro- arise, and if all sections can be induced to combine, a_hostile 
posed measure should be fully discussed ; but it is surprising | majority may possibly be brought together. The Queen's 
that Mr. Disratzt should have thought it worth while to pro- | Speech confirms the general belief that reductions will 


pound a paradoxical blunder which renders his opinion wholly 


| be effected in the Estimates, and there is reason to hope 
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that Mr. Giapstone will be enabled to afford some relief 
to the taxpayer. Mr. Disragxt, notwithstanding his economi- 
cal professions of last yeat, thouglit fit to protest by anticipa- 
tion against ill-judged retrenchment, but he will scarcely 
throw away the hope of Mr. Cospkn’s support by insisting on 
the maintenance of establishments on a scale which the 
Government considers unnecessary. As far as it is possible 
at present to judge, the party contests of the year will not 
turn on finance, and no measures are annotinced which can 
give rise to serious division. The untoward transactions in 
Brazil may, perhaps, occasion a damaging debate, and the 
policy which has lately been adopted in China will require 
justification. The chances, however, are opposed to a change 
of Ministry, especially as it would be necessary, in the first 
instance, to pass through the disagreeable experience of a 
general election. Lord Dersy himself prognosticates a hum- 
drum Session, though he may, perhaps, hereafter defeat his 
own anticipations. 


THE FRENCH DEBATES. 


N countries where Parliaments are only meant to spread 
an agreeable air of liberty over a despotism, and not to 
represent and embody the opinions and feelings of a people, 
the speeches of eminent men have an importance and a 
meaning which vastly outweighs the utterances of the collec- 
tive wisdom of the Assembly. If M. Tnovvenet had been a 
Minister in a constitutional country, he would have been 
encountered with questions which he would have fotind it 
difficult to evade; and his statement would have been criti- 
cized, and perhaps answered. But he was in the much 
more conspicuous position of being the one man in a great 
State body who had something really to say, and whose words 
gave the whole character to a debate, in which, apparently, 
above a hundred Senators disagreed with him. It is much 
more significant that M. Taotvenet should have spoken so 
freely of Rome—should have stated so openly that the French 
oecupation is a blunder and must cease—than that an obedient 
Senate should have joined with M. Bintautt in declaring 
that all the troubles of the Port come from Italy, and not 
from the difficulty of governing his own people. M. 
THOUVENEL is one of the ablest men that have consented to 
sétve under the Emperor. He has a greatet experience, per- 
haps, than any other French diplomatist of the real position and 
current of European affairs. He knows what the Ewrrror 
wishes, at least, to be thought to be the bent of the Imperial 
policy. When, therefore, he says that the Eurtror looks on 
Italian unity as a fact that is accomplished once for all, and 
that he regards the King as the only centre of order in Italy, 
the Emperor is pledged once more not to retract from the course 
which, with so many turns and after so much hesitation, he 
has taken. The poor little fabric of the Porr’s reforms, 
confessedly built on sand, and as a mere piece of humble show, 
cannot stand the breath of scorn with which M. Tuovvenri 


attacks it. Every one knows that it is quite impossible he 
should reform without preparing for himself the certainty of | 
exile. The Armonia appears to have thought it advisable | 
to heighten the effect of these sham reforms by enclosing the | 
number in which they were described within a deep black 
border. But the Romans will scarcely be induced to rejoice 
at some trivial shufflings of petty occlesiastical authorities, 
because a clerical journal affects to mourn over them. We 
may be sure that the Pope’s stibjects will think with M. 
THOUVENEL, and will not believe in a reforming Pope until 
they sce one. 

The Chamber of Deputies has still to givé its opinion, if it 
has one apart from that of the Duke of Morny, on Rome, and 
on the foreign policy of France. At present, the views of 
those who have taken part in the debate are not very imposing. 
There has been the old familiar talk about the truly Catholic 
interests and zeal of France, and the usual abuse of England, 
but that is all. We are, indeed, indebted to one furious orator 
for the strange information that Englishmen, as a body, are 
tormented with a secret thirst to possess Lemnos. There is 
nothing like living to learn, and we now know that we have a 
passionate desire for an island of. which we will undertake to 
say not one Englishman in a thousand has ever thought since he 
left school. Surely the spirited thing for France to do, under 
the circumstances, would be to seize Mount Olympus at once 
and humiliate us for ever. But when the members of the 
tiny Opposition which, even in these evil days, dares to speak 
aloud what the better race of Frenchmen think, come to criti- 


cize what their Government has done and is | in Italy, they | 


will easily find matter for endless attack. If M. Tuovvene 


calls the occupation a blot on French policy, what may not 


M. Ottrvier and his friends call it? The words of thig 
Opposition are, indeed, ineffectual, and the Pope will not 
be driven on board am English frigate by the declamations 
of Paris lawyers. The Emperor will determine whether 
Pius IX. shall go or stay. But the Emperor has, if the 
world is not mistaken, no further policy about Rome than 
to see what happens, and keep every one waiting, anxious and 
submissive, as long as possible. Even this neutrality of a 
slow, wavering mind is worth something. It is better than 
that the Evrrror should strive to undo what he has done, 
and cast the lot against Italy. It very much tends to make 
him hesitate, we may be sure, when his late Foreiéy 
Seoretary speaks of the occupation as a blunder and a 
wrong-doing which cannot much longer endure — when his 
cousin votes against the Address as unjust to Italy, and has the 
pleasure of a minority all to himself—and when the few men 
who ence a year let France know or remember what the 
oratory of free speakers really is like, paint the Imperiat 
policy with regard to Rome as an insult to a suffering peoplé, 
and a league with an old worn-out tyranny. Perhaps it may 
be true that the object of the Emperor in changing his 
Minister at the Foreign Office, and ordering the Pope to make 
a feint of reforming, has been to induce the priests to allow 
him to have what deputies he and his friends may select 
returned unopposed. If he has a new Chamber as docile as 
the present, as anxious in watching every movement of its 
master, as eager in running wherever he seems to be going to 
throw his crumbs, the Emrrror may make up his mind to let 
the world see that he and M. Taouvenet are, as M. THOUVENEL 
asserts, quite of one mind about Italy and Rome. The 
Armonia would then have something really worth going inte 
mourning for. The reforms made, not for the Romans, 
but by them, would require a very deep edging of black to 
make the faithful understand them properly. But there is 
every reason to suppose that the Emperor will not make 
his mind until he is driven by sheer necessity to act; and 
then he will treat himself to as long a spell of what is pro- 
bably his greatest intellectual enjoyment — that of keeping a 
difficulty before his mind which he might solve if he pleased. 


It is not impossible that Mexico may be the key to his 
action, even in a matter apparently so remote from Mexico a8 
the question of Rome and the Pore. Either there will be @ 
great disaster in Mexico—and even if victory is won in thé 
battle-field, yet the cost of life and money will be so great a 
to make the scheme abortive—or else the French will establish 
themselves in Mexico, will attempt to govern it, to hold it, and 
to profit by it. In the Chamber of Deputies an amendment #6 
the Address is to be moved, declaring that the Mexican expédi- 
tion is a lamentable mistake. It may turn out so; and then thé 
Emperor will, for the first time, have to face France, hunii¥ 
liated, disappointed, and distrustful of his Iuck. It will bé 
necessary to divert public attention by some startling stroke 
on the European theatre, and it would be very difficult for thé 
Evperor to get up any great European commotion which 
would not make his occupation of Rome more difficult thai 
at present. Even if the scene of strife were found in the East, 
the only policy which the Emperor could hope to carty otit 
would be that of appealing to the unhappy population 6f 
Turkey and her neighbours, and to the sympathy which 
the sufferings of the oppressed excite in a portion of 
Western Europe. It ‘oul be making the blot, which 
M. Tuovvenet sees, of a much deeper dye, if the wretchéd 
Romans were to be forced by French soldiers to writhe Ser | 
under a Government they detest, while other soldiers of Franee 
were sent to preach to the rayahs of Turkey, and to the 
Christian barbarians on the borders of Turkey, what a sacred 
and blessed right the right of insurrection is, and how 
eminently dear to the mind of France and Narorgon. Its 
exceedingly unlikely that the Emperor would lay the scene of 
war in a region where he would almost inevitably come int6 
collision with England; but if he did stir up the ; 
question at all, he could scarcely do so, except to the profit ot 
the Romans. If he made Germany his victim, he would w 
the aid of Italy ; and the Pore would be a very small sacrifice’ 
in order to make a good bargain. It is, of course, possible 
that everything may go on to perfection in Mexico; that the 
Mexicans may fight a little, and then give in good-humouredly ; 
that they may see the happiness of living under the French 
flag ; that the French themselves may get to like the climate; 
that French capital may flow thither, and railways, and Pacific 
Canals, and other vast public works may gladdeh the hearts of 
contractors. ‘Then Mexico would be # great success for thé 
Emperor, and an abiding honour and glory to him. But 
it is possible, and Lrg 9 probable, that the issue may 
be very different—that although the French may suéceed 
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the field, they may have before them a protracted struggle 
with desperate bands, not strong enough to fight, but 
strong enough to distract the country; that capitalists may 
shrink from the hazard of laying out their money there; 
that the climate may damp the energies of the conquerors; 
that France may grow peevish, restless, and irritated; and 
that the Ewprror may then have to try the sharp and strong 
remedy of a European war. We should be exceedingly sorry 
if this was the way in which this long standing question of 
the maintenance of the Temporal Power was brought to an 
end, as we do not wish to see Europe in flames, even that the 
Romans may have their rights. But it appears to us far too 
possible an end to the business to be neglected in studying 
the question; and the feeling that the Roman occupation 
could scarcely endure if the political horizon of Europe was 
overcast, and the Emperor driven to make or threaten war, 
was, We may venture to guess, one of the main reasons which 
prompted M. Tuovuvenet to declare so positively as he did in 
the Senate that the present state of things at Rome cannot 
last long, and that the French troops must in time leave a 
place where they have no sort of business or right to be. 


MR. BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE, 


2 her curious difference between Mr. Bricnut’s two styles 
of oratory, as displayed inside and outside the walls of 
Parliament, is not very complimentary to his provincial 
audiences. He gives to the House of Commons all that he 
has to show of sober argument, and almost entirely abstains, 
when he is speaking to it, from bluster and bombast. He 
reserves for the platform the half-poetical rant and the wild 
perversions of fact which are generally looked upon as the 
characteristics of his speaking. He knows, doubtless, from 
long experience, how much each audience is able to bear; 
and he has formed a very high notion of the capabilities of 
provincial audiences in this respect. His harangue at Roch- 
dale is an effort in his finest platform style. Nothing would 
have induced him to make such a speech in the House of 
Commons, where he could have been answered and exposed. 
But on a platform he possesses the same invulnerability to 
reply which is enjoyed by a clergyman in a pulpit, and he 
can indulge in any extravagance of statement without fear of 
consequences. He takes a cynical view of the intelligence of 
his fellow men, and is a firm believer in the maxim that a false 
assertion repeated often enough proves itself. He does not 
really believe, strongly as he asserts it, that the Americans 
enjoy as much personal freedom as the English. He knows 
that there is no law among us that enables the Executive, at 
its discretion, to enforce a conscription, or to suspend the 
habeas corpus, by simple proclamation; and he is perfectly 
aware that the power of inflicting arbitrary conscriptions or 
arbitrary imprisonment is that which constitutes despotism 
in Poland and Venetia, and the absence of which constitutes 
freedom here. But though he knows all this, he seems to be 
equally confident that his Rochdale hearers do not know it. 
He compounds the fiction which they are to swallow with an 
accurate knowledge of the capacity of the channel down 
which it is to pass. But still one would have thought he 
must set some value upon his general reputation as a public 
man. It is singular that he should care to propagate delusions 
which are so certain to be found out. 

His invectives against the Soyth are more judiciously framed 
than his advocacy of the North. They are equally devoid of 
foundation ; but they do not stand in such obvious conflict with 
facts that are universally notorious. The assertion that the 
Southerners intend to consign the poorer white population 
to slavery may seem ridiculous enough to a Confederate 
reader, As these poorer whites elect the Presipent and the 
Governors, and the Legislatures both of the Confederacy and 
the individual States, and, moreover, constitute the whole 
rank and file of the victorious army upon which the strength 

the Government depends, the assertion simply means 

that the whites are struggling to consign themselves to slavery. 
Even if the Confederates were not a self-geverned State, the 
mere pride of race would prevent men of pure white descent 
from being held in slavery. But a general ignorance of 
Southern institutions is an assistance upon which a popular 
orator has a perfect right to calculate; and the intense 
antipathy of races which so strongly marks every portion of 
the old Union is a feeling wholly foreign to English expe- 
nence, There is great ingenuity—slightly tinged, perhaps, 
with impudence—in the idea of evoking Federal sympathies 
pars English working class by persuading them that the 

nfederates are scheming to reduce white men to slavery. It is 
Probably an indispensable mancuvre, if the end in view is to be 


attained; for the cry of “@ man and a brother,” like the cry of 
“ wolf,” has been overworked, and no longer excites the glowing 
enthusiasm which it used to kindle half a century ago. The 
artisan of the North is a practical man, and requires a prac- 
tical argument. If he can be made to believe that a Con- 
federate is a kind of mill-owner, who wishes to bring his 
hands under a management more oppressive even than that 
under which they suffer in England, the artisan’s feelings are 
likely to be Federal enough, That Mr. Bricut should have 
found it necessary to have recourse to so extreme a fiction 
shows how much the cause of negro philanthropy has burned 
out in this country. Sympathy with an inferior race has 
been made the disguise, of late years, for so much reckless 
partisanship, that it has lost much of the influence that it 
would naturally exercise upon English minds. 


The negro is peculiarly unfortunate in his friends. In 
America, they decline to free him in the places where they 
can protect him ; and in the places where they can do nothing 
to help him, they try to frighten his master into killing him. 
His friends in England are almost as perverse. Being unable 
to affect his destiny in any other way, they are doing their 
best to make his emancipation an impossibility. It is clear now 
to all calm observers, of every political school, that a greater or 
lesser proportion of the Slave States will succeed in forming them- 
selves into an independent nation. Among a large number of 
English-speaking communities that are scattered over the 
globe, they will be the only one that still clings to slavery. 
If the power of thought, which has been so muck vaunted in 
modern times, is not a mere chimera, they cannot remain 
insensible to the predominant opinion of the race whose 
language they speak, and whose literature they read. In the 
natural course of things, the better spirits among them must 
become ashamed of the discreditable distinction attaching to 
their country; and in due time this shame will bear fruit 
in efforts to relieve themselves from the ban of civilized 
opinion. It is to this slow, sapping influence of opinion 
that other abuses, not less burdensome, nor more deeply 
rooted, have gradually given way. ‘This would be the 
natural course of events; but it is the course which the 
friends of the negro seem determined to arrest. Slavery is 
doomed, unless it be propped up from without by some strong 
independent feeling ; and that prop Mr. Bricur and his friends 
on both sides of the Atlantic are hastening to supply. The 
more the war takes the character of an Abolitionist war, and 
the longer it lasts, the more eagerly will the Southerners hold 
fast to slavery. It is possible that, in many plantations, slaves 
will be liberated by the invading Federals, and that, even in 
the securer parts of the country, the position of the slaveowner 
will for the time be full of danger. But such a crisis willin no 
way affect the institution itself. In due time the North will 
be weary of the war, and the Confederate States will be 
independent, The first result of the withdrawal of the 
Northern armies will be the re-subjugation of every coloured 
man who has taken advantage of their presence to rebel. 
Some few may succeed in flying, but a large number will 
remain, and over them the bonds of slavery will be drawn far 
tighter than before. The gaps which Northern emancipators 
have left in the slave ranks will soon be filled up by breeding ; 
and a vast slave population will spring, as it has sprung before, 
even from a scanty parent stock. And then it will be useless 
to talk to the Southerners of Emancipation. The maintenance 
of their institutions in defiance of foreign opinion will have 
become 2 point of national honour. It will be associated 
with their proudest national recollections, and guaranteed by 
their costliest sacrifices. To adopt and give effect to the 
battle-cry of their deadly enemies will seem treason to the 
memory of the heroes who died to bring their country into 
life. very time that the idea of negro emancipation 
is suggested to them, they will remember that that ery 
of mock humanity once meant to them burning homesteads, 
and ravaged fields, and butchered relatives. The arguments 
and the exhortations that Englishmen will assuredly address 
to them will fall dead upon their ears; for they will 
remember that it was the yoice of English philanthropists and 
peacemongers that in the moment of their agony hounded on 
the ruffians who outraged their women and desolated their 
homes. No doubt a simulated sympathy with the negro is as 
good a weapon as any other for Mr. Baseut to snatch up in 
his eagerness to do battle for his pet democracy, But he and 
his followers further their party purposes at fearful cost to the 
client whose cause they pretend to adyocate. They are in 
effect paralysing the only voice that can hereafter befriend the 
negro ; for it will not be to the terror of Northern proclama- 
tions, but to the persuasions of English opinion, that he must 
ultimately owe any amelioration of his lot. They have done 


| 
| | 
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will last indelibly for vast periods of time. 
Bricut produces upon English audiences, be it for good or 
evil, is insignificant and fleeting; but his laboured and unjust 


invectives against the South will bear a fearful share in the | 
responsibility of riveting, perhaps for generations to come, | 


the fetters of the slave. 


THE THRONE OF GREECE. 


the official statement of a Gotha 
paper that the Duke of Saxe-Conune has refused the 
throne of Greece, there may be still some reason to hope 
that he will reconsider his determination. A grave error will 
have been committed if the English Minister at Athens has 
announced to the National Assembly an acceptance which had 
not been formally given. If, on the other hand, the Duke 
himself has retracted his acquiescence after comnrunicating 
it to the English Government, he must have acted with a 
levity scarcely becoming his station or his character. It is 
unfortunate that the negotiations should have led as yet to no 
definite result, but probably the difficulties which have delayed 
a final arrangement may be satisfactorily overcome. Ifthe Duke 
of Saxe-Cobure ultimately accepts the Crown of Greece, his 
future subjects inay think themselves fortunate even in the 
disappointment of their first love for Prince Atrrep. Their 
country cannot yet afford the expense of a merely orna- 
mental king. The Greeks require restraint and guidance, as 
well as good faith in the maintenance of their franchises ; and 
the fortunes of an entire reign might have been wrecked 
through the inability of an immature Prince to enter for three 
or four years on the active functions of royalty. The chief of 
the House of Cosure is in the full vigour of life, and 
he has already, in a situation of all others least favour- 
able to ambition or originality, succeeded in rising above 
the common-place level of petty German Princes. With 
an immemorial pedigree and an ample fortune, Duke Ernest 
might have contented himself, like his equals and his ances- 
tors, with governing his little territory in peace, and 
giving his fraction of a vote in the Diet to Austria or to 
Prussia. His hereditary position might have encouraged a 
life of indolent pleasure, combined perhaps with the mild 
excitement of benevolent administration in a Principality 
like one of Shakspeare’s dukedoms. A few ambitious 
princes have sought for distinction in the larger German 
armies; but the great medieval nobles of the Empire, when 
they unfortunately succeeded in establishing their local inde- 
pendence, condemned their descendants to exclusion from 
a legitimate political career. The Duke of Conure, though 
he has not succeeded in effecting any important object, has 
the great merit of discovering that it is nobler to become 
the leader in a national movement than to maintain or extend 
the privileges of his rank. Alone among the princes of the 
Federation, he has endeavoured to promote the unity, the 
freedom, and the greatness of Germany. In proof of his sin- 
cerity he bestowed on his own subjects a Constitution which 
they neither desired nor appreciated, and he placed his mili- 
tary contingent under the command of Prussia, as a first step 
to the organization of a German army. Sharing the unani- 
mous feeling of his countrymen, he served against Denmark 
in the Holstein war, and more recently he assumed the presi- 
dency of the rifle clubs which have begn formed for the 
express purpose of obliterating as far as possible the internal 
distinctions of the different States. Restless activity is not 
a conclusive test of power, but there is a presumption in 
favour of the energy which has resisted strong temptations to 
self-indulgence. 

1t is remarkable that, until the throne of Greece was offered 
to his acceptance, the Duke of Saxe-Cosure has not profited 
by the influence of his most illustrious connexion. While his 
brother exercised vast influence on the steps of the English 
throne, Duke Ernest followed a separate course, which 
sometimes brought him into’ collision with English policy. 
A few years ago, he published a pamphlet full of bitter 
attacks on Lord Patmerston, on the ground of his alleged 
partiality to Denmark and of his leaning to Imperial France. 
It is unn to inquire whether English statesmen 
have sufficiently regarded the importance of German unity 
to the balance of power; but it is certain that they have 
not conciliated the favour of the patriotic party which 
acknowledged the Duke of Saxe-Cosura as one of its 
principal leaders. In ascending the throne of Greece, he 


cannot but be aware that his elevation is entirely due to 
his English connexion; but neither France nor Russia can 
reasonably suspect that he will become the dependent or the 
instrument of any foreign Power. It is more probable that, 
as he must necessarily discontinue his German efforts, he will 
devote himself exclusively to the improvement, and possibly 
hereafter to the aggrandizement, of his new dominions. No 
ruler can be positively credited with capacity for Government 
until he has proved it by his reign; but as it was necessary 
to take a King from a princely family, and as the Greeks 
objected to a Roman Catholic, the Duke of Conure is perhaps 
the most eligible candidate who could have been found in 
Europe. The nephew of King Leopotp, the brother of 
Prince and the cousin of Queen Victoria, can 
hardly fail to respect constitutional rights, and to govern 
by legitimate methods. ‘The Greeks, if they are not disap- 
pointed by a refusal, will have the best possible security in 
the personal character and family traditions of their King 
against the renewal of the imbecile corruption which dis- 
credited the Government of Oro. Their own appreciation 
of Royal honesty will, perhaps, not be consistently zealous ; 
but under an upright ruler, they will gradually find the 
advantages of integrity. 

It has become fully time to terminate the provisional state 
of affairs in Greece. The excitement of the successful revo- 
lution is rapidly wearing away ; and Athenian patriots, finding 
themselves liable to be held to ransom by neighbouring robbers, 
are beginning to learn that no country can be regenerated by 
shouting. The expulsion of the Bavarian dynasty was justifi- 
able and expedient, but no further step has been taken for the 
abolition of social and political grievances. ‘The temporary 
Government may be excused for not attempting organic 
reforms; but, unfortunately, it has not proved itself able to 
protect life and property. It has neither an army nor an 
efficient policy ; and in consequence of previous mal-adminis- 
tration, the different parts of the country are not connected by 
roads. It appears, however, that the people understand the 
necessity of respecting the Assembly; and it may be hoped 
that they will be willing to repose considerable confidence 
in the King. The Duke of Saxe-Cosure is familiar with 
the sound doctrines of modern political economy, and even if 
he hopes at some future time to extend his dominions, he will 
understand the necessity of beginning with a development of 
wealth and population at home. When the mainland of 
Greece, with the Ionian Islands and the Archipelago, con- 
tain five millions of thriving inhabitants, the neighbouring 
Christian populations will of themselves gravitate to the 
Kingdom as the nucleus of their possible greatness. The 
approximation to such a result will reward the devotion of a 
life as fully as any task which at present seems within the reach 
of any living prince or statesman. King Oruo did his subjects 
the negative service of indirectly proving that domestic pros- 
perity and order are the first conditions of national greatness 
and independence ; and his successor may have the opportunity 
of completing the demonstration by illustrating the advantages 
of civilization. It is not surprising that King Leoroup, who 
is said always to have regretted his own refusal of the Greek 
Crown, should have urged on his nephew the accomplishment 
of an enterprise which a mistaken choice has delayed for an 
entire generation. 


The Government of an unformed nation of great capacity 
affords room for the exercise of the highest moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. The Greeks are not Englishmen who can 
be trusted to obey the law which they impose on themselves; 
and still less are they mere Orientals or barbarians to be ruled 
by a military despot. At present they in some respects re- 
semble promising children who may be trained into fitness 
for a higher condition. Among their special aptitudes are a 
desire to learn, and a faculty for making money, which ought to 
serve as the basis of material prosperity for the nation. A 
Saxon Prince is not likely to fall into the stupid mistake of his 
predecessor, of discouraging education; and German Protestants 
are fortunately free from the vice of religious propagandism. 
As there are no manufactures to protect, free-trade doctrines 


will be readily accepted by an essentially mercantile people. - 


The great difficulty is to procure honest functionaries 
and moderate and reasonable Assemblies. The Duke of Saxe- 
Cosurs, if he is not already aware of the characteristic ten- 
dencies of demagogues, will probably be soon enlightened by 
the proceedings of the practised agitators of Corfu. The best 
remedy against faction will probably be found in the restora- 
tion of the local independence which had grown up under the 
lax dominion of the Turks. When parishes and districts have 
the power and responsibility of managing their own affairs, 
there is less room for central jobbing, and there are fewer 
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to intrigue for. The prosperity of Greece, however, 
might be largely promoted by the construction of public 
works, which can at present only be effected by means of 
borrowed capital. The re-establishment of the credit of the 
State by a provision for the existing debt is the first step to 
national regeneration ; and there seems reason to believe that 
the Greeks themselves are aware of the profit which may 
arise from honesty. If the creditors obtain the satisfaction 
which they expect, foreigners will not fail to attribute 
English sympathy to a pecuniary motive; but while the 
receipt of a million or two would make little difference to 
England, the payment would be infinitely more beneficial to 
Greece. 


AMERICA, 


HE Federal Government has apparently determined to 
make a final effort to save the Republican party by 
achieving military success. Defeat would be more ruinous 
to the country than inaction; but unless a positive victory 
can be won, the dominant party will be driven from power; 
and the lives of 20,000 men may possibly be so expended as 
to interrupt the progress of Democratic influence. The Pre- 
sIDENT still disposes of a vast army, but the engagements of 
many of his troops end during the spring, and he has no reserve 
to fall back upon. The volunteering spirit is exhausted, and 
conscription has been found impracticable. Factious hypo- 
crites of the Bercuer species are not ashamed already to pro- 
claim that success henceforth depends on “Gop and the 
Negro.” While the comparatively moderate Abolitionists 
urge the absurd project of raising 150,000 black soldiers, 
the extreme sectarians and their preachers recommend that the 
negroes on the plantations should be supplied with arms; or, 
in other words, that indiscriminate murder should be substi- 
tuted for regular war. While his supporters and counsellors are 
caricaturing the malignity of disappointed hatred, Mr. Lixco.x 
has determined on tightening for the last time the folds of the 
notorious anaconda. General Burnsipe has been ordered to 
cross the Rappahannock; General Foster, with 50,000 men, 
threatens Wilmington; an iron-clad squadron is on its way to 
attack Charleston; General Banks is, if possible, to take Fort 
Hudson; and General Grant is either to renew the siege of 
Vicksburg, or to co-operate with General Rosencranz in 
Tennessee. The Confederates have probably not an equal 
force at their disposal, but they are more ably commanded; 
they move on interior lines; surrounded by a friendly popula- 
tion, they have the means of concealing their movements ; and 
they everywhere stand on the defensive. It is uncertain 
whether Jackson has moved southwards, to repel the invasion 
of North Carolina; and the march of LonasTrEET into Ten- 
nessee is only reported on doubtful authority. The advance 
of BurnsIDE is probably intended to prevent General Lrg from 
reinforcing his colleagues in the West and the South; but if 
the Confederate army on the Rappahannock is not for the 
moment strong enough to fight, a retreat towards Richmond 
may easily be effected without risk of effective pursuit. 
Notwithstanding General Hatvecx’s published theories, the 
Aulic Council of Washington appears not yet to have learnt 
the rudiments of the art of war. Providence is on the side, 
not of the most voluminous muster-rolls, but of the forces 
which are most numerous at the point of contact. While the 
best officers in the North would be scarcely equal to the task 
of facing the Confederates, two considerable armies are wan- 
tonly entrusted to Banks and M‘CLernanp, who are merely 
civilians or amateurs. 


It is doubtful whether even an unexpected victory would 
prolong the patience of the people. The Democrats, who are 
everywhere resuming their ascendancy, unanimously repudiate 
the policy of setting the Constitution aside and of carrying 
on the war for the benefit of the negro. In the State 
Assembly of New York, parties are equally divided, and the 
Democrats, knowing that their adversaries command a ma- 
Jority in the Senate, have determined to prevent the election 
of a United States Senator, which is made by joint ballot of 
both Houses. The feeling of the populace is opposed to 
the Republicans, and it is remarkable that the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of New York has lately denounced 
the Presment’s Proclamation. A year ago, the Govern- 
ment despatched Archbishop Hucurs on a semi-official 
mission to Europe, where he naturally took an oppor- 
tunity of encouraging Irish sedition. His present mani- 
festo indicates the irreconcilable antipathy of the American 
Irishman to the negro; and English observers, who utterly 
repudiate the prejudice, are compelled to notice an important 
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feeling of dislike to the coloured race prevails in all the 
Middle and Western States, and it has been forcibly stimu- 
lated by the recent proceedings of the Government. The 
losses of the Northern armies probably outnumber the 
Abolitionists who could have been discovered in the entire 
Union at the beginning of the war ; and although philanthrep 
has since recruited its forces by a congenial alliance with 
revenge, the great bulk of the population still abhors the 
policy of a fratricidal war for the benefit of a despised and 
alien race. In Ohio, Mr. VaLtanpicHam, the most open 
advocate of Southern rights, is Governor elect; in Pennsyl- 
vania, measures are about to be proposed for the exclusion of 


-| Southern immigrants; and the Legislature of New Jersey has 


discussed a project for the restoration of peace. The PresipEnt 
is at the same time to throw himself into the arms of 
the violent Republican party, and, if he yields to the pressure, 
there can be little doubt that he will be driven from power 
by a revolutionary movement. 


The gradual fulfilment of the prophecies which have been 
hazarded by impartial politicians in Europe seems to justify 
the system of expectant neutrality which has been adopted 
both towards the belligerents and towards the contending 
parties in the North. The Emancipation meetings which have 
lately been attended in some large towns by the impulsive 
and irresponsible classes are the first attempts at officious 
intervention on the part of England in American disputes. 
It has been truly said that the vague preferences and summary 
judgments of the multitude deserve consideration and qualified 
respect. An Exeter Hall philanthropist bears the same 
relation to a statesman as a mechanical student who has just 
learned the laws of motion to an accomplished engineer. It is 
as true that slavery is objectionable as that a body set in 
motion will, in the absence of impediment, proceed in a 
straight line for ever; but experience and reflection show that 
there is neither an infinite vacuum to move in, nor a para- 
mount and universal duty of abolishing all existing evils. 
The question whether the North has a right to destroy 
the institutions of the South, even if it were satis- 
factorily answered, would only lead to the further 
inquiry whether foreigners have any business to interfere 
in the dispute. At the Leeds meeting Mr. Barnes remarked, 
less appropriately than truly, that England had no right to 
forward the disruption of the Union. It might be answered 
that while the real organs of public opinion have simply com- 
mented on the obvious tendency of events, the Emancipation 
Society is agitating in favour of a policy which seems to a 
large American party fatal to the Union. The professed 
friends of peace are, with curious inconsistency, at the same 
time urging on an internecine war, and recklessly disregarding 
all the rules of conduct which tend to secure mutual respect 
and good will between independent nations. Even the Federal 
Abolitionists, though they may welcome the adoption of their 
principles, will understand that the English enthusiasts wish 
the negro to be freed for his own sake, and not from love 
to the Union. The common-place allegation that the Prest- 
DENT’s policy is conducive to the suppression of the rebellion 
can only be regarded as ornamental surplusage. Exeter Hall 
would have been equally zealous for emancipation if it had 
involved the resolution of the Union into four-and-thirty in- 
dependent republics. In short, the Emancipation Society 
favours emancipation, and the Anti-Slavery Society is opposed 
to slavery; and undoubtedly the bulk of the English nation 
heartily sympathizes with these principles. ‘he laws of 
motion are true, and the laws of morality are eternal; but 
nevertheless there is friction wherever there is matter, and 
communities as well as individuals must manage their own 
affairs. 

The caution against identifying England with any Northern 
faction is not theoretical or superfluous. Just offence would 
be taken if deputations in any foreign country were to wait 
on the English Ambassador, to inform him that they preferred 
Lord Dersy to Lord Patmerston, or Lord Patmerston to 
Lord Dersy. Their judgment might be right or wrong, but 
it would be no business of theirs. Modern licence may allow 
self-constituted bodies to assure a foreign Minister of their 
regard for his country; but they are guilty of impertinence 
when they also avow their preference for his special faction. 
If wiser heads were not more attentive to the laws of propriety 
and the duty of reticence, all England might be pledged by 
Exeter Hall to support the predominance of the Republicans, 
who probably are a minority in the North. The Democrats, 
though they are perhaps more prudent and more patriotic 
than their opponents, may possibly, on their accession 
to power, not be more scrupulous in trading on the 


element in the political chances of the future. The same 
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of neutrality has been violated by the agitation for the 
freedom of the Southern negroes, they will not be so wide 
of the truth as the Abolitionist slanderers who have for two 
see indulged in unprovoked vituperation. In 1864, a new 

esident will be elected, to carry out a policy which will 
almost certainly be opposed to Mr. Lrxcotn’s present system. 
Tt will then become the duty of Mr. Apams’s successor in 
London to resent, as an affront to his Government, any pro- 
posal to prefer the claims of the negroes to the interests of the 
country and to the provisions of the Constitution; and at the 
same time, the American press will represent the well-meant 
compliments of English philanthropists as insidious provoca- 
tions to suicidal measures. The first rule of national courtesy 
prescribes the recognition of the existing Government as the 
only legitimate representative of the State; and it follows, by 
a necessary consequence, that corresponding respect is due to 
the party which may at any time succeed to office. Inde- 
pendent commentaries on current events and on calculable 
probabilities afford no reasonable ground of offence. The 
Emancipation agitators, while they gratuitously ally themselves 
with an alien faction, cautiously abstain from considering the 
practical results of the measures which they applaud. It is 
not their concern that the North is weary of the war, and 
that the Presipent’s proclamation is likely to be altogether 
inoperative. 


THE STATE OF LANCASHIRE. 


Sar monthly returns of the Central Executive Committee 
for the last week in January supply the want which 
rendered the previous report of comparatively little value. 
We have now authentic materials for ascertaining the compa- 
rative condition of the manufacturing districts in two 
successive months; and though the change exhibited is 
much less than the apparent revival of business had led 
sanguine observers to expect, it is enough to show that 
the crisis of the distress is past, and that a gradual, 
though probably a slow, course of improvement may 
be reasonably hoped for. Out of an aggregate number of 
more than half-a-million operatives, there are about 20,000 
who have been removed, during the past month, from the 
list of the unemployed. These figures, moreover, do not re- 
present quite the whole of the improvement that has taken 
place, for the increase in the numbers of those who are working 
full time is 25,000, while the hands employed at short time 
have been reduced by five or six thousand. It is possible too that 
short time now may, on the average, mean more days in the 
week than it did in December; and, indeed, this may be 
regarded as pretty certainly the case, not only from the 
accounts which have appeared of the progress of the trade in 
age rd localities, but also from the diminution in the out- 

y of the Committees, which is more considerable than the 
employment of 20,000 additional hands would account for. 
The relief expenditure in the last week of January was 
15,600/. by the Guardians, and 39,500/. by the Committees, 
against 17,000/. and 47,000/. in the week comprised in the 
preceding return. A weekly saving of 9,000l., or about 14 per 
cent., is considerable enough to be accepted as a sign 
that the tide has turned with the commencement of the 
new year, but as yet there is nothing to encourage the 
hope of any very rapid amelioration, or to justify so much 
as a guess at the time when Lancashire may be expected 
to have fully recovered the shock of the American 
war. All present indications, indeed, point to a long 
and weary period of trial before the cotton industry can 
again stand on its old footing. Even thoseavho are at work 
will, it may be feared, for a while earn less and less in every 
successive week, as the old stock of American cotton becomes 
more completely supplanted by the shorter staples of India. 
Without any reduction in the nominal rate of wages, a very 
heavy loss is endured by those who have to work up an 
inferior material; and even when, in course of time, full work 
shall have been resumed, the operatives will remain in a 
position far below that to which they have been accustomed, 
unless the state of the market should be such as to bring about 
a general increase in the scale of payment. That any movement 
in this direction must be very remote is only too certain. Up 
to the present time, the prices obtainable for yarns and finished 
goods, after a year of less than half the average rate of production, 


are still too low to encourage much activity among the mill- 


owners. To a certain extent, the gradual absorption of the 
stocks that still remain in hand must tend to remedy this 
evil, but the process is not likely to be rapid; and even when 
it is completed, the large increase in the price of calico cannot 
fail to narrow the limits of a demand which was in a great 


measure forced by the marvellous cheapness of Man- 
chester products. Nothing but cheap cotton can effec- 
tually restore the old state of things, and enable the 
mills of Lancashire to support the whole of the popu- 
lation which was formerly dependent upon them; and, 
without attempting to predict the course of events either 
in America or elsewhere, years must probably pass over 
our heads before good cotton is again sold in Liverpool 
at sixpence per pound. Weare not inclined to join those who 
despair of ever obtaining a satisfactory supply except on the 
condition of the revival of the old American monopoly; but 
an enormous industry like that mp Sa in cotton 
production is not to be uprooted in one place and re-established 
in another, except by gradual steps. Egypt, Australia, and 
India may, and probably will, at some future time, learn to fill 
the great void which has been left by the loss of the American 
supply; but in the meantime the question that presses is— 
What is to be done with the superfluous hands for whom work 
will not be forthcoming ? 


In tiding over the first sharp period of distress, the Relief 
Committees have grappled with but one, and that, perhaps, 
the least of their difficulties. It is impossible that a system of 
charity can be the main reliance of the Lancashire operatives 
for years to come. The sturdiest and most industrious son of 
labour would be ruined by such a regimen if it were con- 
tinued until the complete restoration of the old conditions of 
the cotton manufacture; and the Committees must find the 
means to withdraw their aid, gradually and considerately, no 
doubt, but at the same time with a firm resolution not to 
enervate a noble population by allowing them to become the 
permanent pensioners of the nation. Some rather needless 
alarm has been expressed lest the skilled workmen of Lan- 
cashire should be all dispersed by the time that a fresh 
supply of material will be found for their employment. 
But whatever inconvenience may at some distant date be 
felt from a scarcity of labourers will soon be removed 
by the temptation of good wages; and even if this were other- 
wise, the mischief would not be comparable to that which 
would result from keeping in idleness a huge army of work- 
men ready for an emergency which cannot reasonably be 
anticipated for years. Except for the purpose of strictly 
temporary relief, no charitable organization for the support of 
able-bodied men and women can be otherwise than ruinous to 
its objects. Ifit be admitted that the existing organization for the 
relief of Lancashire cannot be suffered to establish itself as a per- 
manent institution, the serious question which the Committee 
will soon have to consider will be— What is the best method 
of gradually withdrawing the grants of aid, and restoring the 
people to their old habits of industry, though it may be impos- 
sible to restore them to the old comforts, and even luxuries, 
which were within their reach? It is clear that this can only 
be done by finding some other occupation to take for 
a time, and for a part of the population, the place which 
factory work once supplied. Any large scheme for the 
removal of the unemployed to new fields of labour would 
be in danger either of breaking down, or of doing more 
than the emergency called for; and for every reason it is 
much better that the partial absorption of the cotton 
hands in other branches of industry should go on with as 
little artificial stimulus as possible. So long as relief does 
not exceed legitimate bounds, the desire once more 
to earn wages in return for labour will, with the 
great mass of the people, overcome the temptation to con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of a bare subsistence on the bounty 
of others. All that is needed to place the industry of Lan- 
cashire again on a sound footing is to put no obstacles in the 
way of the natural ambition which will prompt those who 
have sufficient energy left to seek employment of any kind, 
rather than eat the hard bread of idleness; or, at most, to 
give such slight assistance as may be asked for for 
that purpose. Whether the search will lead the ma- 
jority to distant counties, or even to the colonies, 
or whether Lancashire and the adjoining districts can 
provide work of other kinds for the cotton hands, will be best 
determined by leaving each operative to take his own course 
with only that measure of assistance that may be required to 
smooth the first difficulties of the removal. ‘That a consider- 
able proportion of those who were formerly engaged in the 
cotton manufacture must be drafted into other employments 
must, we think, be assumed as one of the necessities of the 
case, and the precise measures by which the change can be 
best facilitated may be left to the consideration of the Com- 
mittees who have so well performed the first part of their 
difficult work. While cotton goods can be purchased in the 
markets of India and China 25 per cent. cheaper than they 
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look for a speedy restoration of the trade to anything like its 
old footing. In goods like cotton fabrics, which are used in 
the largest quantities by the poorest classes of the poorest 
countries in the world, it is not surprising that a large addition 
to the market price should produce a corresponding diminution 
in the number of purchasers; and, with the facts that are now 
patent before us, it would be the height of folly to refuse to see 
the conditions, however much to be deplored, by which all 
useful efforts in aid of the unemployed operatives must be 
moulded. 


PRUSSIA. 


é refusal of the King of Prussia to receive a deputation 
from the Lower House to present the Address puts the last 
touch to the strange comedy which he is playing for the amuse- 
ment of Europe. A King who insists on receiving, in the shape 
of an ordinary letter, a document in which a large majority of 
the representatives of his people complain of great constitutional 
grievances, and who yet thinks himself perfectly loyal to the 
Constitution which he treats with so much scorn, is a curiosity. 
Although, however, it is impossible to avoid noticing the 
slight tinge of the ludicrous which colours this, as it colours 
almost every other phase of German politics, it must be 
said that none of the fault lies with the Lower House. Very 
few assemblies have ever conducted a quarrel with so little 
bitterness and intemperance. The Prussian deputies have 
stuck to the one point on which they are unassailable. They 
listen to the Minister and laugh at him; but they 
always make the same reply. They urge, with commend- 
able perseverance, the simple truth, that if the Constitution 
means anything, it must mean that the nation is only bound 
by the concurrent action of all the branches of the Legis- 
lature. The Ministers of the Crown affect to think, and the 
Kina probably believes, that, by some unaccountable accident, 
there is an hiatus in the Prussian Constitution, which the 
Father of his People must fill up for them as well as he is 
able. This accidental omission is the absence of any pro- 
vision in the case of the three branches not concurring. The 


famous schoolboy of the essayists could easily explain to the 
King of Prussia and his friends that a Constitution can 
scarcely be expected to contemplate its own violation, and to 


point out precisely how it is to be infringed. It is the 
business of the Executive Government, representing the 
Crown, to bring about a concurrence of all those branches, 
and to change its measures or to change itself until a 
concurrence is effected. The legitimate conclusion from 
the absurd doctrine that, if the three branches of the 
Legislature do not concur, then the Crown is to do as it 
pleases in the matter as to which the difference has arisen, 
would be that whenever the Crown chose to veto a bill, or 
was pleased to introduce a bill no one would think of 
sanctioning, it had immediately a free course before it, and 
might do exactly as it liked. This is new as a doctrine, but 
in practice it is exactly the view taken by every monarch 
who has evaded or overthrown a Constitution. The 
Elector of Hesse only did what the King of Prussta main- 
tains he himself has a right to do. By one of those special 
strokes of folly into which even such small victims of the evil 
fates as Wit1aM I, are deluded by an ironical destiny, the Kixe 
has thought proper to announce publicly that if the Elector of 
Hesse will not obey the Constitution of his country—and if he 
will persist in the outrageous assumption that when the Consti- 
tution does not bring out the result desired by the Court, the 
Exector is to govern as he thinks best for Hesse—then, in his 
righteous indignation, the Krxe will send his troops and take 
possession of the Exxcror’s territories, and kill and wound 
until the noble institutions of Hesse are once more respeeted, 
and the Execror learns to walk in the narrow but safe path of 
the Constitution. This is quite a godsend to the Prussian 
orators. They can always, as actors say, bring the galleries 
down, by an allusion to Hesse. There is something palpably 
and irresistibly ludicrous in this gnashing of the Royal 
teeth and roaring of the Royal voice at the iniquities of the 
Exector, if contrasted with the maintenance of the ELEcror’s 
own views when glorified by being applied to the divine and 
anointed House of HowenzoLtern. And an appeal to its evi- 
dent absurdity is worth a thousand of the ingenious and 
antiquarian arguments with which, if his speeches are like his 
Writings, M. Gneist proves that the PLantaceneTs would 
never have dreamt of doing anything so bad as the King of 
Prussia has done. No wonder that the strangeness of the 


position unites men of all parties in a common resist- 


ance, overshadows all minute grounds of difference, and brings 
the section which a generous loyalty to a respected leader 
prompts to endure the name of Bocxum-Do rs, into the arms 
of the victorious Fortschritt. 


The struggle in Prussia goes on slowly, because it is reall 
quite as much social as political. The social fetters by which 
a Prussian is bound, from his cradle to his grave, are per- 
fectly marvellous to an Englishman who hears of them 
for the first time, and who has been accustomed to 
think that Prussia is, in a modified way, a free country. 
There is not only the military pressure, the liability to ser- 
vice, and the insolence of the officers to civilians, with the 
pressure which a Continental police exercises over all its 
victims, but there is a religious pressure, and an aris- 
tocratical pressure, of which in England it is hard to 
form even a notion. Throughout Northern Germany, 
the rite of confirmation is a test which the Go- 
vernment exacts from all its citizens who do not 
come under a few special exemptions, and attendance at the 
Holy Communion is not unfrequently made a condition of 
an accordance of the privilege to exercise very humble mer- 
cantile functions. Even if Prussia is a little better than her 
neighbours, she is only a very little better, and the Prussians 
are bullied into compliance with religious forms almost as much 
as their neighbours. The social separation, too, between the 
people who bear, and who do not bear, the prefix of von to their 
names, isaimost inconceivable. In Mecklenburg, for example, 
not only is there a club for the vons into which no non-von 
is ever allowed to put his sacrilegious foot, but the von 
club is allowed by the Government to gamble, while all the 
non-von clubs are strictly forbidden to stake a halfpenny. 
Prussia does not quite go into these minutis of absurdity, but 
the general spirit of the aristocracy is very much the same. 
The army is almost exclusively oflicered by men of noble 
families, and the passion of a clique for the maintenance of 
every possible abuse, and the detestation of all originality and 
nobleness, pervade Prussian military men of every grade. It 
is their misfortune, not their fault, to be brought up from 
infancy without any notion of what men are who have 
not the bad luck to be German noblemen. They be- 
long to an aristocracy which is one of the meanest 
and poorest that ever appeared in the history of 
the world, and which has scarcely any other merit than 
that of willingness to fight duels. It has none of the 
generous pride of a nobility which strives to guide and 
govern a nation; it has none of the prestige of a class that 
fights in the real battles of European warfare, and determines 
questions by the sword; it has none of the feudal magnifi- 
cence and feudal courtesy of the princely houses of Austria. 
It is simply a knot of men and women who are born in a 
celestial circle, and who have very little interest or occupation 
in life except that of preventing any one born without the 
pale from going to Court, or stepping into the sacred sort of club, 
or putting any aspiring and pretentious marks on his pocket- 
handkerchief or envelopes. It is among these people that the 
Kuve has lived all his life, and it is their way of looking at 
men and measures which determines his. That a parcel of 
people who have no coronet on their pocket-handkerchiefs— 
who would never be allowed to risk a dollar in Mecklenburg— 
who could not get a commission for any of their dearest 
friends—should presume to limit the size of the Prussian army, 
and to say what the Kine is to spend or not to spend, is 
intolerable. It may be all very well that they should meet in 
some sort of Chamber, and hear what the Kina’s Ministers 
like to tell them, and send up loyal addresses. If this is what 
their Constitution means, there can be no great objection 
to it, Even non-vons may as well have privileges, provided 
they are wholly delusive. But the case is entirely different 
when they venture to assert that their stupid Constitution is 
to bind the Kine, and annoy the army, ak perhaps lead on 
the State into some pernicious foreign policy in which Prussia 
may be on the side of such odious people as the countrymen 
of GARIBALDI. ‘ 
There are, of course, some noblemen who are wiser in their 
generation, who have been affected by the general course of 
European thought, and who can rise above the narrow prejudices 
and petty passions of a clique. It is by no means true that, in 
the present struggle, there is a clear division between the com- 
monalty and the nobility. But still, whatever may be the 
course taken by individuals, there is a substantial opposition 
of the one class to the other; and the Kine goes with 
the people he lives with, just as a country gentleman 
never thinks of killing a fox, whether he has or has 
not a taste for fox-hunting. It takes a very great 
B2 
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P 
to the Liberal party. That this resistance should be 
successfully overcome is the indispensable condition of 
Prussia’s really attaining the position of a great nation. 
But the steps by which an aristocracy like that of Prussia 
yields to the advancing influence of their social inferiors, can 
only be attained very gradually. First, there comes the 
spread of wealth through the nation, and then the spread of 
knowledge. It is because Prussia has made a_ great 
stride in wealth during the last twenty years, and 
because there is genuine intellectual activity at Ber- 
lin and in the larger towns of Prussia, that there 
is now so strong, so compact, and so well-managed a 
party to represent the people in the Lower House. The 
struggle in which they are now engaged gives them an 
opportunity by which they may profit to effect their 
general object. They have now a new field in which to 
shine, a new means of acquiring distinction. They can 
acquire a political reputation. They can speak, and they 
can say what the mass of the nation wishes said, and they can 
show tact in the conduct of affairs, and courage in asserting 
their claims. They can teach Europe that they exist, and men 
who are known to Europe cannot go utterly without honour 
in Prussia. Sooner or later, the more successful and im- 
pressive and discreet among them will force their way into 
the Ministry ; and experience has shown that when once a 
nation awakes to political life, statesmen, of whatever rank 
they may be, acquire an ascendancy which throws the pre- 
tensions of an aristocratical clique into the shade. The 
manner in which the Lower House has conducted this 


quarrel is a very strong proof that Prussia is on the eve of a 
real political existence, and that there are men who have the | 
capacity and nerve requisite to ensure the triumph of what is | 
now only beginning. If this is so, it makes exceedingly 
little difference whether the Liberals get their address carried 
straight to the Kine by a deputation, or whether it goes to 
him next week by post as a Valentine. It has reached Prussia 
and Europe already, and it is immaterial how soon or through 
what channel it reaches the sacred presence of their funny 
old SovEREIGN. 


THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 


UR information as to what is passing in the interior of 
Russian Poland is still confused and imperfect. It seems 
certain that official telegrams give us little more than half- 
truths, largely adulterated with fiction; and the accounts 
which are now daily reaching us from independent sources, 
though invaluable when they give facts within the knowledge 
of the writers, necessarily consist to a great extent of more 
or less questionable hearsay. In the midst, however, of the 
general haze, some main points become more and more un- 
mistakeably clear. In the first place, it is evident that the 
insurrection which commenced on the night of the 22nd of 
January is more serious, more extensive, and more difficult to 
deal with than it suited the purpose of the Russian authorities 
to allow Europe to believe. The repeated assertions of the 
official journals both of Warsaw and St. Petersburg, that the 
disturbances were on the point of being suppressed, have not 
been confirmed. Although it is still impossible to regard the 
movement as anything more than the hopeless effort of a 
population goaded by unbearable oppression into mad conflict 
with an irresistible power, it may be doubted whether we 
have even yet seen all that the frenzy of desperation is 
capable of. By all accounts Warsaw remains “ tranquil” 
—with the tranquillity of mute submission fo overpowering 
military force; but throughout vast districts of the country 
the insurrection continues unsubdued, if it does not actually 
gain in strength and volume. We hear of bodies of insurgents, | 
numbered by the thousand, taking and even keeping possession | 
of towns, and engaging in regular conflicts with considerable 
detachments of Russian troops, in which the latter are far from 
being uniformly successful. In one case, a whole battalion of 
Russian soldiers is said to have been compelled to retreat 
after a fierce encounter with a body of men armed only with 
seythes. It is difficult to form anything like an accurate | 
notion of the extent of the rising. It is believed, however, in 
Vienna, that the movement “is spread all over the Western 
“and South-western parts of the Kingdom of Poland,” and 
there is ample evidence that it ranges far beyond those districts. 
We have circumstantial accounts from the Eastern and South- 
eastern provinecs of repeated engagements, in which villages — 
have been occupied by the insurgents, barracks captured, and 
the troops disarmed or driven out. From the North-east we | 
learn that the communication is interrupted between Wilna, | 


commenced fortifying a town of some importance on the 
Lithuanian frontier. Considering that their organization and 
equipment are of the rudest, and that there are few 
signs of their having any definite plan of operations, the 
obstinacy and partial success with which the struggle has thus 
far been maintained speak volumes as to the strength and 
depth of the popular feeling in which it originated. What 
is perhaps more material than these casual military checks 
inflicted on the Russians is the fact that national sympathy 
with the movement appears to have become more general and 
pronounced than was the case at the outset. It seems to be 
no longer true (if it ever was true) that the overt signs of 
disaffection are exclusively confined to the classes immediately 
affected by the detested conscription. The statement in a 
Warsaw letter that “large batches of landed proprietors are 
“ being daily brought in by the soldiers,” indicates appre- 
hensions on the part of the authorities which are perhaps not 
wholly unfounded ; and it is expressly asserted that in several 
parts of the country the peasants make common cause with 
the fugitives from the towns. There is still no clear proof 
that the revolt is supported by the Roman Catholic priesthood; 
for the official allegation that “all those who have been 
“ brought before courts-martial deciared the clergy to have 
“ been the principal instigators of the insurrection” is pro- 
bably not more trustworthy than the statement about a 
projected “second massacre of St. Bartholomew.” But it 
may be readily believed that the sympathies of patriotic 
Poles with any rising against Russian rule are only limited 
by the conviction that the present struggle was intrin- 
sically hopeless from the first, and that, sooner or later, 
what despots call “ order” will once more reign throughout 
the land. 


The more we learn of the acts which provoked this 
deplorable conflict, the more amazing it appears that such 
atrocities can be committed in our day by responsible and 
legal authority in the heart of Europe. No Oriental tyranny 
could surpass in iniquitous cruelty the outrages on common 
humanity and common decency which have been perpetrated 
in cold blood by the Russian rulers of Poland. Compulsory 
service in the ranks of an alien army is, at the best, a terrible 
doom to inflict on the youth of a country; but a law of con- 
scription is common, in one shape or another, to all military 
monarchies, and it is not pretended that Poland would have 
refused to contribute her legal quota to the forces of the Czar, 
had it been levied in the usual way. Here, however, we 


have a case, not of conscription as understood and practised . 


among civilized communities, but of simple downright 
kidnapping. The measure which was carried out at 
Warsaw in the middle of last month was a penal con- 
scription, directed with deliberate malignity against par- 
ticular classes, and even against particulur families and 
particular individuals arbitrarily designated by name. It was 
not soldiers, but victims, that were wanted. The object— 
almost the avowed object—of the Russian authorities 
in the proceeding which has driven Poland beside herself 
with rage and terror, was not to recruit the Imperial 
armies, but to drain the life-blood of the Polish people by 
decimating the classes suspected of remembering that they 
had a country. It was a measure of pains and penalties — of 
pains and penalties the most cruel that it ever entered into 
the imagination of tyranny to devise — applied, without a 
show or pretence of justice, to a population whose only crime 
was an assumed sensitiveness to wrong and oppression which 
might one day make them troublesome to their rulers. It was 
against Polish patriots, simply as Polish patriots, that the 
decree went forth that on a given night each household 
should part with one or more of its members, never 
again to see them in this world. No substitutes were 
allowed. No plea of exemption availed. If the son was not 
forthcoming, the father was seized. It is difficult to English 
minds to realize the fact that this crime against society was 
actually committed not a month ago in a European country, 
not by some revolutionary Committee of Public Safety, 
but by a regularly organized and Christian Government 
— committed with the utmost deliberation, and in de- 
fiance of the urgent remonstrances of some of its 
most trusted servants. And even this was not quite all. 
Because the Polish people, with an almost incredible cTort of 
patriotic self-restraint, obeyed the counsels of their leaders, and 
at first passively submitted to the midnight raids of the Russian 
recruiting parties on their homes, it was thought decent to 


_insult them by proclaiming in the official Gazette that the 


measure was highly popular, and that its victims were 
delighted with the good fortune that had bolallen thom. It 
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was this brutal mockery of their misery that appears to have 
exasperated national feeling beyond endurance, and to have 
overpowered a patience and prudence that might else have 
been proof against any extremity of mere oppression. All 
things considered, it may be doubted whether the present age 
has witnessed a more flagrant public crime than that which 
constituted authority has just perpetrated in Russian Poland. 
It seems impossible to believe that a Sovereign who has given 
{ of a desire to merit the respect and goodwill of mankind 
can be willing to accept the responsibility of an act which 
offends the conscience and revolts the feelings of civilized 
nations; and it is to be hoped that the reported suspension of 
the conscription is something more than a piece of mere poli- 
tical prudence. If the Emperor Avexanper II. is not pre- 
to forfeit all, and more than all, that he has ever gained in 
European esteem by his wise and generous efforts to abolish 
serfdom, he will do well to make it quite clear that it was not 
by his will that Poland has been tortured and terrorized into 
revolt against his authority. He can hardly fail to be aware 
that political expediency, no less than justice and humanity, 
requires that Poland should share in the benefits which he is 
honourably solicitous to bestow on the other members of his 
vast Empire. These are not times in which any ruler can 
afford to set at nought the public opinion of the world. Even 
apart from the political and military inconveniences of Polish 
disaffection, the Russian Empire loses caste among civilized 
Powers by disorders which recall the worst days and the 
worst deeds of Karuarine and Nicuoxas. A ruler who makes 
it his ambition to be the recognised patron of oppressed 
Christian races in Eastern Europe ought to be especially care- 
ful to discountenance and punish abuses of his prerogative 
which savour of the worst excesses of Asiatic despotism. 
Whatever may be the extent and duration of this latest out- 
break of Polish misery and despair, the Emperor ALEXANDER 
will do wisely to disabuse mankind, at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity, of the probably erroneous belief that Russian rule in 
Poland is only possible on conditions that make it a scandal 
to civilization. 


LORD LANSDOWNE. 


TIE death of Lord Lansdowne is one of those events which, 
although long anticipated with their consequences, are never 
thoroughly appreciated till they occur. On the morning of Sunday 
last, all men more or less connected with the world of politics, 
fashion, science, literature, or art, felt that they had lost something 
more than a sagacious counsellor, a courteous and liberal host, a 
valued friend, a cultivated companion, or a munificent patron. A 
link was simultaneously broken in the chain which binds men of 
intellectual mark together for high and useful purposes, and in that 
which connects the leading minds of the present generation with 
the past. Placed by birth from boyhood in the position which 
others, destitute of that rw. spend years in struggling for, 
Lerd Lansdowne eagerly profited by his opportunities. He could 
telate how he had listened to Burke in one of his most excited 
moods, and how he had strolled in the garden or turnip field at 
St. Aune’s Hill — 


When in retreat Fox lays his thunder by, 
And Wit and Taste their mingled charms supply. 


Having encountered Pitt in actual debate, he could repeat, with 
the emphasis of conviction : — 
Stetimus tela aspera contra, 


Contulimusque manus. Experto credite, quantus 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 


He was showing only the cther day at Bowood a copy of Boswell’s 
presented to him “ from the Author;” and one of the 
most valuable contributions to “the Johnsonian Um” is his 
letier describing his visit to Mrs. Piozzi, whilst she was busy with 
Retrospectionin 1799. His manhood and old age were passed, 
like his youth, amongst all that was gifted or famous, learned, 
accomplished, refined or elevating — attracted round him far 
more by his unafiected sympathy and congenial habits than by 
his rank. He did not give a haughty and protecting patronage to 
clever men. He claimed brotherhood with them, and sought 
tLe.n as his natural associates; and his usefulness as their common 
centre is the measure of their loss. There is no longer a house at 
which the celebrities of all nations may be sure of meeting, as on 
the tcbleland of which D’Alembert holds out a prospect in some 
future state; and the richest store of varied and instructive 
Teminiscences existing in our time is gone with the deceased 
nobleman to the grave. 
Although his fortune came from Sir William Petty through a 
alc, le was lineally descended in the male line from the Fitz- 
maurices, Karls of Kerry. He was the second son of the cele- 
brated Earl of Shelburne, whose ambition, justified by his talents, 
Was balked by the suspicion justly or unjustly entertained of 
hia sincerity. “When Gainsborough drew his portrait, his lordship 
complained that it was not like. ‘The painter said he did not 
Syprove it either, and begged to try again. Faising a second time, 


he flung down his pencil, saying, “D— it, I never could see 
through varnish, .ad there’s an end.” We commend this story 
to those who believe in inherited qualities, for the late Marquis 
was frankness and truth personified. In allusion to the Earl’s 
nickname of Malagrida (a Portuguese Jesuit), Goldsmith once 
naively to | you I Malaga’ conceive 
the reason why the ou Malagrida, for ida was a v 
sort of Te him for 
e was made a uis, and he busied himself during the re- 
mainder of his life with the adornment of Lansdowne House and 
the formation of the fine collection of pictures, statues, books, and 
manuscripts which was di by his eldest son and immediate 
“Henry, th third Marquis, frst kn fame as Lord 
Tenry, the thi uis, own to as enry 
Petty, "ws born on July 2,1780. He was educated at West- 
minster, where, according to tradition, just before leaving school 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, he was unjustly and improperly 
flogged. He was next sent to Edinburgh under the care of a tutor, 
Mr. Debarry, where, at the table of Dugald Stewart and in the 
Speculative Society, he associated with a set of young men who 
were destined to work a revolution in literature, and (some of them) 
to play a conspicuous and important part on the political arena 
—with (amongst others) Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Lord Palmerston, 
Horner, Lord Songhens, and Scott He was wont to say that the 
preparation of his essays and speeches for their debating club was 
the most useful mental training he underwent at any period. 
Before he left Scotland he was entered of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1801. The impression 
left by him on his late associates at Edinburgh, and the expectations 
formed of him, may be learned from one of Horner's letters to his 
friend, Murray (the late Lord Murray), dated April 10, 1801 : — 


Pray remember me to Petty. I am surprised he is not yet gone abroad, 
but you must deem it a very fortunate circumstance for yourself, as there 
cannot be a more agreeable companion. If Lord Henry has continued to 
improve that very strong understanding, and to augment that store of valu- 
able information which he appeared to I nay we when I had the pleasure of 
knowing him, his society must be equally instructive and pleasing. Par- 
tiality aside, would you still distinguish him by a cool, clear-thinking head, 
a plain, firm, manly judgment ? 


When the Peace of Amiens reopened the Continent to English 
enterprise or curiosity, Lord Henry Petty started for what was called 
the Grand Tour, attended by Dumont, the translator or exponent of 
Bentham, taking Lausanne and Geneva on his way. Co.vxe’s Travels 
tn Switzerland was still fresh in Swiss recollection, and it was at one 
of these places, as he used to narrate, that the landlord boasted of 
having lodged the two most celebrated of his countrymen, 
Monsieur Fox et Monsieur Coxe. The renewal of the war speedily 
drove back the travellers, and Lord Henry took his seat for Calne, 
the borough which, under his control or counsel, has certainly 
contributed its full share to the eloquence, knowledge, and ability 
of the Legislature. His maiden speech was on the Bank Restric- 
tion Act, but his first decided Parliamentary hit was a speech 
against Lord Melville; of which Horner (April 19, 1805) writes 
thus to Mackintosh :— 

Lord Henry Petty has ed immense ‘reputation by his speech 
8th instant. have heard several persons that Fox’s 
seriously deserved when he called it the best speech that had been made that 
night. Lord Henry is moving very steadily on to a high station both in the 
public opinion and in office. His discretion, his good sense, his pains in 
acquiring knowledge, and the improvement of his power as well as taste in 
speaking, make such a prophecy with regard to his future destiny very 

e. 

Tierney said, “ It is a matter of pride to any man to be able to 
call himself the friend of such rising talents and eloquence.” “ Let 
me here,” says Lord Stanhope, in his Life of Pitt, “ interrupt my 
narrative to notice that such signs of success in Lord Henry must 
have cheered the closing hours of his father,” who died within a 
week of this time. So bigh was then the estimate of the young 
orator’s capacity that he was supposed equal to a repetition of the 
part played by Pitt in 1784, had he been ready to throw off the 

y ties that bound him to Fox—of which, however, no one who 
ew him so much as him. His fealty had been already 
tried; for we learn from Earl Stanhope that when Pitt was 
forming his Government in 1804, “he pro an office (not 
in the Cabinet) to the second son of his old chief Shelburne. 
This was Lord Henry Petty, a young man of rare promise. The 
offer was sent him through Mr. Lang, but was declined by Lord 
Henry, who adhered to the party of Fox. It was a refusal of 
which the consequences extended far beyond the time in question. 
How greatly, in after years, would the party of Pitt have gained 
could they have reckoned amongst their leaders the present 
Marquis of Lansdowne!” He was to have moved the Amend- 
ment to the Address on the opening of the Session of 1806, when 
party warfare was suspended by the alarming illness of Pitt; on 
whose death he was rewarded for his exertions and stra ght- 
forwardness by a place in the Cabinet of All the Talents, That 
as their Chancellor of the Exchequer he did not lose ground with 
the public, is clear from the manner in which Horner continues to 
speak of him :— 

I talk of him as if he were already a Minister; almost all the world talk 
of him as on the high road to it, and Mr. Fox regards him as his syccessor 
in the only station he has ever held, or may, perhaps, ever hoki. 1 should 
hardly write with so little reserve about our friend, Lord Henry, to any other 
person, and, at present, he is in everybody's mouth. 


On vacating his seat by tance of office, he stood for the 


University of Cambridge with Palmerston as a competitor; 
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and it is a striking proof of the gradual breaking down of political 
differences by the sheer force of events, that these two statesmen, 
the one starting as a Tory and the other as a Whig, should during 
several years, without an imputation of inconsistency on that 
aecount, have been co-operating more cordially than, perhaps, 
any two other English statesmen of equal eminence. They 
seem to have reached from opposite sides the same ae 
heights, from which the same broad views of government an 
policy were opened to them. Their contest stands immortalized by 
“ Hours of Idleness : ” — 

One on his power and e| 

Each to some eloquence pretends, 

Though neither will convince by that. 


The selfsame question, Catholic Emancipation, lost Lord Henry 
both his place and his seat for the University. He held it only a 
year, and was succeeded by Sir Vicary Gibbs, to whom an equally 
short tenure was promised in the punning quotation : — 

Nee cultura placet longior annua ; 


Defunctumque laboribus 
quali recreat sorte vicarius. 


lt must have been about this time, and in reference to Irish 
claims, that, as Lord Stanhope relates, George III. remarked to 
an eminent statesman (Lord L.), “I never knew one Scotchman 
speak ill of another without a reason for it; but I never heard 
one Irishman speak well of another unless he had a reason for it.” 
Johnson still more pointedly said, “The Irish, Sir, are a fair 
people; they never speak well of one another.” Lord Henry 
was re-elected for Camelford, which he represented till his acces- 
sion to the Marquisate, by the death of his brother, in November, 
1809. In March, 1808, he had married Lady Louisa Strangways, 
a daughter of the Earl of Ichester; and on the 27th October, 
1808, Horner writes to Murray: — 


I passed a few days lately with Petty in the beautiful country where he 
has taken an old house in the midst of old trees, and I cannot tell you how 
much I am pleased with Lady Louisa. I believe you saw her ; so I need say 
nothing of her beauty. The gentleness of her manner has a degree of shyness 
joined with it, but not the least reserve ; so that you soon discover good and 
well-informed understanding. I could not fancy a wife better suited to him. 


Her fine taste and winning, though rather reserved, manners 
became of incalculable use to him in completing, fitting up, and 
adorning his two principal residences, especially Bowood, which 
for felicitous arrangements, refined luxury, harmonizing objects 
of art, pictures, and furniture, gradually grew into the most 
finished or (to borrow the French expression) best-mounted 
house in Europe. ‘ When,” says Mrs. Jamieson, “the Marquess 
succeeded to the title, there was not, I believe, a single picture 
in the family mansion, except, perhaps, a few family portraits, 
Without setting forth any of the pretensions of connoisseur- 
ship — without apparently making it a matter of ambition or 
ostentation to add a ro ne of pictures to the other appen- 
dages of his rank—guided simply by the love of art, and a 
wish to possess what is beautiful in itself, for its own sake — Lord 
Lansdowne has gradually collected together about 160 pictures, 
all of more or less merit, honourable to the taste which selected 
them, and not a few of rare interest and value.” Lady Lans- 
downe used to say that, when she first came to Bowood, she had to 
borrow a rush-chair from the lodge to sit down upon. He trusted 
to his own judgment or feeling, and the result is, that his pictures 
please no less by the subject than by the execution—a recommenda- 
tion of which collectors for vanity’s sake never think at all. 

The Lansdowne collection is particularly rich in Reynoldses, in- 
cluding Mrs. Sheridan, “the beautiful mother of a beautiful 
race,” as St. Cecilia, and Lawrence Sterne, a much admired and 
most remarkable portrait. Many of the pictures are the early 
works > poe little known till he sought them out. Many are 
associated with noteworthy incidents or remarks. Newton’s Olivia 
brought back to her Home (a scene from the Vicar.of Wakefield), 
is represented with her face hidden in her father’s bosom. “It 
is not very difficult,” remarked a carping critic, “to paint a 
figure without the face.” “But it ts very difficult,” retorted 
Constable, “to paint a sob.” What Lord Lansdowne bought was 
the sob. Almost the last (if not the very last} purchase he made 
was Mr. Rankley’s picture of “The Prodigal’s Return.” When 
told that it had passed into a dealer’s hands, having left the walls of 
the Academy unsold, he exclaimed with much warmth : “ Unsold! 
where were people’s eyes? Where were their hearts?” The 
“Teacher of Music” by Mr. Millais was another of his latest 
favourites. The fitness of each picture for its allotted place, and 
its harmony with the room and the accompaniments, were care- 
fully subjected to experiment; and when vividly impressed with 
a favourite specimen or a new purchase, he would take it with 
him from town to country or country to town, as if for the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of its society. With the exception, per- 
haps, of the Canaletti room at Woburn there is nothing in 
England more happily conceived than the dining-room at Bowood, 
panelled with views by Stansfield in his finest manner. 

In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Lord Henry is accused of 
being deep in the counsels of the angry bard’s presumed enemies. 

Holland, with H P at his 


During many years he had ample leisure for both literature and 
art;, for a long aud (to his political. friends) tedious interval was to 


elapse before he was to take part again in the practical administra- 
tion of affairs — 

Nought’s permanent amongst the human race, 

Except the Whigs not getting into place. 
Lord Lansdowne, however, was thoroughly imbued with the 
broad principles of civil and religious liberty, and never missed an 
opportunity of advancing them by opportune advocacy. They 
gradually won their way forward ; till the ground occupied by the 
Eldon school of Tories became untenab: e, and the Canni 
Ministry was formed ; from which Lord Grey held haughtily 
insultingly aloof, whilst Lord Lansdowne eagerly and cordi 
supported it. He used to relate, with evident relish fof its ab- 
surdity, the objection started by William IV. to his joining the 
Cabinet in 1830. His father had proposed or suggested the cession 
of Gibraltar ; and His Majesty required a written promise that the 
pro or suggestion should never be renewed by the son. 

t is unnecessary for the purposes of this summary to enumerate 
the offices he filled, or the measures he ed or promoted, 
from 1827 to 1852, when he formally seceded from the leadership 
of the House of Lords. Suffice it to say that once at least =< 
the intervening period, and once again prior to the formation 
the Aberdeen Ministry, he refused the Premiership. He also 
refused a dukedom. His acceptance of a seat in the Cabinet 
without office was a purely unselfish act, dictated by a sense of 
duty and a wish to gratify the Queen. After the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Lansdowne filled the vacated place of 
constitutional adviser and referee about the throne; and perha 
no one man ever intervened so often and so successfully to coon 

olitical adversaries or competitors for power. As for coalitio 
it would seem as if the mitis sapientia Loli formed an essential 
inevitable part of them. 

We must not omit to state that, as Home Secretary, in 1828, he 
introduced an important Act for the consolidation of the Criminal 
Law, and another for rendering the affirmation of Quakers ad- 
missible in criminal cases. but, limited as we are for space, 
we prefer dwelling on his social position and influence; which 
were personal and peculiar, resulting more from taste and temper 
than design. It has been truly said that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he acted on Goethe’s rule, never to pass a day without 
reading some good poetry, hearing some good music, and looking 
at some fine picture. “He looks,” writes Sydney Smith, “ for 
talents and qualities amongst all ranks of men, and adds them to 
his stock of society as a botanist does his plants; and whilst other 
aristocrats are yawning amongst Stars and Garters, Lansdowne is 
refreshing his soul with the fancy and genius which he has found 
in odd places, and gathered to the marbles and pictures of his 
palaces.” He looked also for brilliancy and attractiveness 
amongst women; and the renown of more than one celebrated 
beauty dates from her début at Lansdowne House — 

In early days, when I, of gifts made proud, 
That could the notice of such men beguile, 

Stood listening to thee in the brilliant crowd, 
With the warm triumph of a youthful smile. 


Brillat-Savarin lays down that, to make a pleasant dinner 
party, the guests should be so selected “that their occupations 
should be varied, their tastes analogous, and with such points of 
contact that there shall be no necessity for the odious formality or 
presentation.” The guests at Lansdowne House were so selected; 
and the host took care that all should share in the conversation; 
or when they were reassembled in the drawing-room, he would 
adroitly coax them into groups, or devote himself for a minute or 
two, carelessly and without effort, to the most retiring or least 
known. He was emphatically described as a natural gentleman 
by one whom he had just been putting at his ease in this manner. 
He talked delightfully, and he listened as well as he talked. 

To be gathered together, received, and fused, as it were, in this 
fashion, is a widely different thing from being lionized, or invi 
for an obviously political end; yet it is not the less true that the 
Whig party — as stated in a popular Essay — benefited largely by 
his uncalculating and cosmopolitan hospitality : — 

Many a time has the successful debutant in parliament, or the author just 
rising into note, repaired to Holland or Lansdowne House, with 
views and wavering expectations, fixed in nothing but to attach himself for 
a time to no party. He is received with that cordial weleome which warms 
more than dinner and wine; he is eee to a host of literary, social, 
naprecac celebrities, with whom it been for years his fondest ambition to 

associated ; it is gently insinuated that he may become an actual member 
of that brilliant circle by willing it, or his acquiescence is tacitly and imper- 
ceptibly assumed ; till, thrown off his guard in the intoxication of the moment, 
he finds, or thinks himself, irrecoverably committed, and, Ser hie, 
lurking inclination towards Toryism, becomes deeply and definitively 

There is a p in Lord Macaulay’s Essays in which, after 
sketching the interior of Holland House, he suggests how the 
surviving members of its circle might recur to it: —“ They will re- 
member how the last debate was discussed in one corner, and the 
last comedy of Scribe in another ; whilst Wilkie gazed with modest 
admiration on Sir Joshua’s ‘ Baretti,’ whilst kintosh 
over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation; whilst Talleyrand 
related his conversations with Barras at the Luxembourg.” The 
awakened fancy might roam in like manner through some well- 
remembered scenes at Lansdowne House. There is the dinner- 
table at which Rogers, placed between Hallam and Macaulay, 
complained that they wrangled and fought over him, “as if I was & 
deal body ;”” at which, in precisely similar circumstances, the ne 


French historian fell asleep. There are the grim, grey statues, looki 
down from their niches on the recumbent figure (by Canova) in 
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white marble, that gave rise to the somewhat hazardous joke of 
Payne Knight, which the Marquis did not repeat till the ladies 
had withdrawn. It was in the doorway of that concert-room 
that the brilliant and fastidious Frenchman uttered his now 
celebrated saying—‘ You English cling to your established 
beauties as you stand by your old institutions;” and it was in the 
adjoining saloon that Madame de Staél, after a consultation with 
her host as to the best position for attracting notice, took her pre- 
meditated stand with Ro; A descent to the subterranean 
ortion of the building might possibly lead to the room in which 
according to a plan of the second Marquis) thirty fiddlers were 
to have been hermetically sealed up, so as to form a reservoir of 
music to be conducted to every quarter of the house under the 
control of stopcocks; till an insuperable difficulty arose in 
supplying the fiddlers with air without an escape and waste of 
un 


30) 

Lord Lansdowne had an exquisite sense of humour, and told 
his stories with inimitable zest and @ propos. One afternoon at 
Bowood, when waiting for the ladies to take a walk, he manifested 
some impatience at their delay, which he explained by saying that 
the water from the lake was set on for the waterfall, and that he 
feared it would not last till they came. He then told the story 
of his poetic neighbour, Bowles, being overheard, on the announce- 
ment of visitors, ordering his gardener to set the fountains playing, 
and carry the hermit his beard. One of the raciest of his 
latest stories was of a distinguished diplomatist who had a 
country residence near a river, and was out fishing when he 
called. On repairing to the scene of action, he found the 
Minister in an appalling contest with a gigantic pike, anxiously 
watched by an attaché, who, whenever the pike seemed to be 
getting the upperhand, instinctively clutched his chief’s coat-tail 
and held him tight. The fish was landed after a protracted 
struggle, and has been stuffed and preserved as a trophy of the 
piscatorial prowess of His Excellency. 

Lord Lansdowne’s commerce with picture-dealers and artists 
supplied him with some comic incidents. Looking at the portrait 
of Sir Thomas More in the National Portrait Gallery, he identified 
it by a crack which was pointed out to him, many years ago, by a 
vendor, as greatly enhancing the value, being relied on as a proof 
that this was the identical portrait flung out of the window by 
Henry VII., when Sir Thomas first set up his conscience against 
the royal will. Lord Lansdowne used to relate that when, after 
Turner’s death, he went to the artist's house, on a foggy day, in 
the hope of getting a sight of his reserved works, the old woman 
in charge, looking up through the area railings, took him for the 
cat’s-meat man, and told him he needn’t come again, since some 
rascal had stolen her cat. The best stories recorded by Moore 
are his Lordship’s; but Moore was an unsafe carrier of a joke. 
In his Diary, edited by Lord Russell, Canning is made to say 
that the Post Office refused to convey Sir John Cox Hippisley’s 
pamphlet in an official frank, because it was so bulky. Canning 
said heavy. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said Johnson, “to think how men of very 


_ large estates not only spend their yearly incomes, but are often 


actually in want of money. Itis clear they have not value for 
what they spend. Lord Shelburne told me that a man of high 
rank, who looks into his own affairs, may have all he ought 
to have, all that can be of any use, or appear with advantage, for 
5,000/. a year.” The son’s ordinary expenditure probably more 
than trebled the sum set down by the father (in 1778) as enough ; 
but the third Marquis must have been an excellent manager, or he 
could not have done what he did with an income not half the 
amount of many received by nobles and commoners, who muddle 
away their fortunes, or suffer them to accumulate, without doing 
pal to anybody. To our minds, it is still more wonderful 
to think that it never crosses the mind of a maa with from 
fifty to a hundred thousand a year, or a million in the funds, that 
he may add ineflably to the happiness or comfort of half the 
people with whom he lives in intimacy, or of a dozen families taken 
at random, without the smallest deduction from his own or his 
heir’s superfluities. The thought frequently occurred to Lord 

owne, who also knew and felt that the haunts of 
squalid poverty are not the places where objects of bene- 


volence must exclusively be sought; and that, amongst the | 
| stop short in chains of reasoning. 


severest suflerers from pecuni embarrassment, are persons 
in a higher walk of life painfully struggling to keep up appear- 
ances. We know of three recent instances in which, with a 
— reference to the privileges of age, he placed large sums 
two of 1000/. each) at the disposal of ladies of condition, who 
had no sort of claim upon him besides sudden and unmerited 
distress, The affectionate gratitude inspired by him in one to 
whom he had been “patient and kind through many a wild 


peal,” is beautifully expressed in the Dedication of The Lady of | 


Garaye. The morning after Rogers’ bank was robbed, Lord 
Lansdowne wrote to say that his entire balance at his banker's 
Was at the service of the aged poet. The considerate kindness 
and pacts shown to Moore, and continued to his widow, by 
the lord and’ lady of Bowood, form part of the literary annals of 

country. 

Lord Lansdowne’s literary acquirements were precisely of the 
kind required by his position and society. He was well versed in 
the English, French, and Italian classics; and he knew enough of 
most subjects to lead the conversation upon them till it was 


and Murchison ; and he was extremely amused with the matter- 

of-fact earnestness of one of them, who — when a very eminent 

statesman laughingly remarked that, according to Darwin’s 

theory, a sh might become an of Canterbury, 

passing through the intermediate stage of a Bishop of Oxford — 

-— assured his Lordship that no such transmutation could 
e place. 

When some one was mentioned as a fine old gentleman to S 
he exclaimed with violence that there was no such thing. “ 
the man you speak of had either a mind or a body worth a farthing, 
they would have worn him out long ago.” Yet surely the term 
is fairly applicable to one like Lord sdowne, who, without 
deep passions, high imagination or wearing intensity of thought, 
retains his flow of mind, his taste, his memory, his sensibility, his 
attachments, his rational pleasures, his eagerness to give pleasure 
and confer benefits, at eighty-two. Any deduction to be made on 
the score of his deafness was more than counterbalanced by his mode 
of bearing up against this infirmity. On a summer's evening 
soon after the appearance of the Idylls of the King, he was 
on a lawn not far from Kensington between two handsome sisters ; 
one of whom read “Vivian” with that sweet clear voice which 
Shakspeare calls “an excellent thing ia woman.” Nor did the group 
strike any one as incongruous. No one understood better the art 
of growing old; and if there be any truth in Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim—on est plus heurcux par le sentiment qu'on a, que par le sen- 
timent qu’on inspire—most assuredly (fatuity apart) those that can 
admire, adore, love longest, have the best of it. 

The week before his accident, he was slowly wending his ae 
Jeffs’s, in Burlington-arcade, to order M. Van de Weyer’s sparkling 
brochure. Three days before he died, he was reading and dis- 
cussing Kinglake’s History. He sank gradually without pain, 
and when he breathed his last, seemed rather to fall into a deep 
sleep than to die. 

Johnson, following in the wake of the Rozean satirist, indig- 
nantly proclaims : — 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried Merit raise the tardy bust. 
Lord Lansdowne’s contemporaries are not open to this reproach. 
On his retirement from life, ren toa 
guinea each, in order to comprise the greatest numberof subscribers) 
was set on foot, to present him with a bust of himself. It was 
executed by Marochetti, and, with a Latin inscription from 
the classic pen of Hallam, now stands in the inner hal! at Bowood. 
Fortunate in all things, he enjoyed in his lifetime what is com- 
monly a posthumous tribute; and he read in marble the chosen 
words— more lasting than marble—in which his name and 
id will be handed down to posterity by thosewho knew him 


LITERARY HONESTY. 


A QUESTION has lately been raised which has a great interest 
for all who busy themselves with producing fugitive litera- 
ture of the higher sort, and has some importance for that large 
portion of the public to which this literature is addressed. The 
question is as to the amount of honesty that can fairly be expected 
in this kind of writing ; and in a time when there is so much mock 
honesty, and so much partial honesty which cannot be justified, 
it is as well to understand every case in which some degree 
of reticence is justifiable, or at least claims to be so. It is so 
obvious that no one can suppose it to be a secret, that persons who 
write for any publication which is a joint enterprise, and which 
addresses in a fugitive way a great variety of readers, must write 
under certain limitations. They cannot go very deeply into any 
subject, for they cannot pass the limits of comprehension open to 
every tolerably educated person. ‘They must be clear, sal the 

must be intelligible, without much thought being oxpistea 
to understand them. They have to work for a eommon object, 
which cannot be obtained unless all the labourers make some 
concessions, and which might very easily be defeated if.all opi- 
nions were recklessly blurted out. ndoubtedly, the habit of 
writing or speaking within certain recognised limits tends to 
create a disposition to shrink from all startling conclusions, and to 
Practice gives a power of 
being definite only so long as precision will be welcomed, and of 
becoming hazy when vagueness is likely to answer best. The 
very necessity for this sort of judicious obscurity creates an apti- 
tude for producing it. There is therefore a sort. of truth in the 
observation not unfrequently made, that this sort of utterance of 
opinions and feelings is a small thing, that it leads to insin- 
cerity, and that it cramps the intellect by inspiring a belief that 
being cramped answers very well in its way. Perhaps the great 
wish which modern society displays for fugitive literature, or for 
spoken outpourings on important subjects under circumstances 
which preclude a thoroughly unfettered expression of thought, may 
be some justification for the supply of this want. A writer may be 
entitled to set the good against the evil, and to hope that this half- 
honesty may have some sort of edification of its own. It ought 
also to be admitted that the public may be supposed to accept 
what is given to it on the condition on which itis offered, and that 
everybody may be supposed to know the degree of honesty which 
is aimed at in fugitive literature. This seers to us undeniable. 


taken up by those who had made them an espécial study. He | Noone, as a matter of fact, does expect that a paper like the Zimes, 


no particular liking for science, although he delighted in 
the society of such men as Lyell, Owen, Brewster, Wheatstone, 


which treats on current politics and 8 freely of living 
persons, will sav to the last sentence all the thoughts which the 
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subject suggests. But although this consideration brings the 
discussion of the ome to be fairly required in fugitive lite- 
rature within the bounds of common sense, it is not wholly 
satisfactory. It does not do fugitive literature justice. The 
honesty that belongs to it is really much greater than might 
appear at first, and this is a point on which it is worth while to 
insist with some little ney. 

There floats through the oat of many people an uneasy idea 
that, if they did but say out all that they had to say, they would 
say something tremendous. They can easily amuse themselves by 
picturing the martyrdom which their honesty would entail on 
them, the sacrifices they would have to undergo, and the cheer- 
fulness with which, if they did but take the first plunge, they 
would bear everything that might be inflicted on them. And the 
very character which fugitive literature assumes, its mixture of 
plamness and obscurity, and the combined strength and weakness 
of its reasoning, naturally produces an impression on its readers 
that the writers could say something very much more startling and 
piquant or extreme if they pleased. Now in nine cases out of ten 
this is a mere riters have got nothing to say which 
they keep concealed. Let any man who thinks he has, but who 
at the same time is not conscious exactly what it is, try a 
very simple experiment. Let him put down on a piece of paper, 
after an hour’s steady reflection, all the propositions which he would 
like to lay before the public if he dared. e will most likely find 
that he has no such propositions at his command. It is most pro- 
bable that in these days theology will furnish him with a large 
portion of his doubts. But if he will ask himself what theological 
truths he is prepared to utter, which he has in a presentable shape, 
and is quite sure of, and thinks new enough and true enough to en- 
force on him the duty of throwing them in the face of an unwilling 
— at all hazards, he will soon learn how much and how little 

e has got to aay. It is probable that there will be many things 
which he would be sorry either to have openly to teach or openly 
to condemn, but that is not the point. He may very easily go on 
very comfortably without having to touch on these things. The 

question for him is to ascertain what opinions he has fhat he 
thinks ought to be professed, which he nevertheless conceals. It 
would be absurd to say that it is the duty of every man, if he 
writes at all, to discuss small theological difficulties for ever. 
Some minds must be permitted to think and write on subjects 
which have some connexion with theology, and yet not go into 
the points of theology that lie nearest their theme. If a writer 
has a definite opinion on a leading question, which forces itself on 
his attention, and on which he cannot help touching, then, no 
doubt, he is not honest if he will not let this opinion appear. 
writer, for example, who thought that the Church of England 
was a pernicious institution could hardly be honest if he so wrote 
as to make it be supposed that he approved of it. But aman who 
wishes to uphold the Church of England, and thinks its doctrines 
have a great amount of truth in them, is quite at liberty to let 
this opinion appear, without stating with which of the Thirty-nine 
Articles he disagrees, if he disagrees with any. He is not dis- 
honest ; for although, in one sense, he conceals an opinion, he 
believes that the opinion he conceals is immaterial. ere is no 

t important truth locked up in the recesses of his mind. 

There is also much less dishonesty than might at first sight 
appear in expressing opinions that have to be shaped so as to 
square tolerably well with the opinions of other contributors to a 
joint enterprise. A man often gains quite as much as he loses by 
writing in conjunction with other people. It is true that he must 
consider what they have said, or are going to say, and must take 
care not to be in t contradiction. But if he loses by thus 
taking some of his thoughts to order, he gains by the teaching 
which other minds can give him. It must, of course, be under- 
stood that there is a general agreement between the writers, or 
they would not be connected in a common undertaking. But, in 
small matters, he has often to be guided by what others think, or 
have said. It is surprising, however —if his fellow-labourers are 
sensible, straightforward, competent people — how very often he 
finds that the opinions he has thus had forced on him are really 
true. Unless he is vain and foolish enough to believe that what- 
ever he thinks on the first survey of a subject must necessarily 
be right, he will be prepared to see thas a light in which a 
point of current interest did not strike him was either alto- 
gether a true light, or was at least one in which it was 
very desirable, in the interests of truth itself, that the matter 
should be brought before the world. It must not be supposed 
that he is practically called on to take up a line with which he 
thoroughly disagrees. He merely has to endure that other people 
with whom he 13 connected should express opinions that seem to 
him faulty ; and all the dishonesty that, at the most, can be laid 
to his charge is, that he m so to write on other subjects as 
not to contradict the writings of those from whom he differs. 
Here, again, it might be almost enough to say that no one expects 
he should go out of his way to utter an uncalled-for contradiction, 
and that he may reasonably sink minor points of difference in a 
ag agreement, But there is more to be said than this. He 

ds that this very process to which he is obliged to submit is 
very often the means of leading him to see truths which, if in his 
hot haste he had considered himself bound to express his first 
crude thoughts, would probably have escaped him altogether. 

_ There are, however, some writers who do not compose fugitive 
literature — who make it their business to take up grave subjects, 
and to think them out, and who have a duty which 


they have arrived. It a to us to be an essential part of the 
honesty of the writers of fugitive literature to show, by ey 
means in their power, that they appreciate and honour the honesty 
which different circumstances make of a different kind from 
their own. They should ek take care to preach the great 
superiority of the work of laborious thinkers who strive to 
exhaust a subject, over their own, which only aims at speaking a 
practical, partial, and transitory truth. They should insist, pm 
as they can, on the recognition of the merit of honesty of this 
deliberate kind, both when it appears in great and when it appears 
in small minds. It is quite open to a critic to agree or di 
with the view of the Greek character which Mr. Grote unfoldg 
in his history. But the critic is bound to make it evident that he 
understands what is due to a man who, like Mr. Grote, has tried 
to exhaust all the materials accessible to him, and has devoted 
through many years the efforts of a powerful and practised intel. 
lect to discovering what the Greeks were really like. In the same 
way, the tribute due to the honesty of a small mind should be 

ually paid. The Bishop of Natal has a small mind. He busies 
himself with minute points, and omits to notice the larger aspects 
of great questions, But though he has a small mind, he has 
an honest mind; and a critic who professes no opinion as to the 
area ype questions suggested by him is still conducing to 
raise the general stan of literary peges | when he points out 
that the honesty of a small mind has a nobleness of its own. If 
this were not done occasionally, and whenever a fair opportunity 
arises, the readers of fugitive literature might suppose that its 
writers believed that freedom of opinion ne thought need never 
pass the limits which, in their own case, have been very pro 
assigned them. On the other hand, an ungrudging recognition of 
the worth of the sustained and unfettered thought of great mi 
and of the moral dignity of the unflinching truthfulness of small 
minds, keeps the public from this error, and impresses on those 
who give utterance to it the true sense of their own intellectual 
position. 


THE HAPPINESS OF HAVING A HOBBY. 


HERE are two mental characteristics which have something 
in common, and yet imply very different degrees of human 
happiness. There are crotchets, and there are hobbies. A manis 
called crotchety when he is under the dominion of one idea, or set 
of ideas, to such an extent that the soundness of his judgment is 
thereby affected. A crotchet is a creature of the brain, which 
gradually takes despotic ssion of the understanding. It isa 
sort of mental cancer, which throws out one fibre after another, 
until a firm hold is gained over the whole intellect. Its outward 
and visible signs are familiar to all. There is the barrister whose 
study of black-letter law precludes him from taking a sensible 
view of any case you lay before him. There is the clergyman 
who would be twice as useful in his generation if he could divest 
his mind of sundry quirks. There is the physician who would cure 
his patients if he could cure himself of his own nostrum. There 
is the artist who would paint nature admirably if his peculiar views 
on art would allow him. There is the general who would win 
battles if it were not for a whim about his men’s cartouche-boxes, 
Whether a crotchet is evolved from within, or propagated from 
without by some accident of training or circumstance, the effects 
are the same and equally mischievous. A hobby is something quite 
different. The common notion we associate with it is that of a pur- 
suit to which a disproportionate time is devoted, regard being had to 
the greater interests of life. If a crotchet indicates something 
abnormal in the mind, from a hobby we infer some eccentricity of 
a practical kind. A hobby might almost be defined as a crotchet 
that finds a vent and relief for itself in action. Action is as neces- 
sary for the mind as exercise for the body, or as light and air to 
the plant. The shrub that is buried under the impenetrable shade 
of some vast South American forest grows up weak and stunted 
and sickly. But give it room and air and sunshine, and it will 
shoot with new life and vigour. So it is with the human mind. 
Pent in its own narrow limits, and forced, as it were, to prey on 
itself, it loses all the healthy elasticity of its tone, and becomes 
morbid and emasculate, an easy victim to its own fancies and de- 
lusions. But if an outlet be found for its energies in some practi- 
cal channel, if it be freely exposed to the wholesome contact with 
other minds and other sympathies, its humours and distempers 
are purged away, and it mes healthy and robust. Action 1s 
the great curative of idiosyncratic flaws; and a hobby, so far as it 
involves active employment, is part of a remedial process W 
has brought ease and happiness to unnumbered patients. 


But the special aim of a hobby is to give a point and relish to 
all that portion of human existence which is spent neither in sleep 
nor professional work. The province of leisure is a sort of debate- 
able land, lying between a vortex of business on the one h 
and absolute repose on the other. It may be invaded from either 
side. estlessness and stagnation struggle for the mastery. 
Hours of leisure degenerate either into an indolent folding of 
the hands, or, under the spur of an over-active temperament, into 
a period of unremunerative business, Englishmen, in particular, 
constantly err in one or other of these extremes. Who does not 
know the melancholy spectacle of Paterfamilias in his moments of 
recreation? No one has a profounder reverence for the summet 
holidays; no one cnteaiiate less how to use them. Either he 
views them as a time when his mind is to lie entirely fallow, 
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even for an interval, shake off the trammels of his ordinary work, 
to which, however he may e himself to the contrary, he is 
in — fretting to return. In either case a hobby would be 
invaluable. The supine man would gain a new interest; the 
fussy man a vent for his superabundant energy. The one would 
find some more wholesome employment than the “damned itera- 
tion” of the pier or the parade; the other would cease to badger 
his wife and family in default of a manlier sport. A hobby, from 
the lowest point of view, means the pure gain of so much innocent 
pleasure. But it may serve a much higher purpose also. There 
are lives, even the best and noblest, which strike an observer with 
asense of incompleteness. They are full of rough energy and mental 
wer, but lack smoothness and roundness, and, as it were, finish. 
uch has been given—great gifts of intellect, great moral 
ualities—and something has been withheld. There is a want of 
AGll in shaping to the best advantage the materials out of which 
common everyday happiness is to be carved. The very absence of 
ttiness blinds a man to the fact that it is on a great many small 
things that social happiness depends. They —— too flimsy and 
insignificant to affect the even tenourofhis way. Hesees the necessity 
of varogy, rule—he cannot understand that life is to be enjoyed 
by rule. For the want of this inner tact the best remedy is a 
hobby. One pet pursuit, one genuine interest, will give at once a 
new flavour to existence, and add immeasurably to happiness, It 
matters not much what the hobby be, so long as it 1s followed 
with sufficient zest and tenacity, All the better if it be of a kind 
to benefit one’s fellow-creatures; but this is not its primary aim, 
which is one’s own moral improvement, or one’s own rational 
enjoyment. Nor need any despair of finding a hobby. Every 
man has a dormant one, which only needs development. A very 
little self-examination will disclose it. Consult your own tastes 
and habits, and they will guide you to your hobby. If your dis- 
position is sedentary, it will take some such form as the composi- 
tion of a book. Whether that book ever meet the public eye is 
wholly immaterial. It is probably much better that it never 
should. But it will have served the salutary purpose of a hobby, 
if it has concentrated upon itself all the spare energies of your 
young manhood, or gathered round it the waifs and strays of 
every day experience and conversation. If you are active and fond 
of movement, the pursuit of botany or arc a will send you 
off at every available opportunity peering after heaths and ferns, 
or scouring the country in gigs, in quest of Roman masonry or 
Saxon arches. Be your hobby what it may, it has this advan 
that wherever you go, there, like your shadow, it goes too. Thus 
armed, you may defy ennui. Given an interest in church archi- 
tecture, and a fortnight at Calais loses all its terrors. To the 
eyes of the amateur engineer a month in the Lincolnshire fens 
would present nothing but endless matter for wonder and delight. 

There are hobbies that may be called typical, as being shared by 
great numbers of persons. With women, none is such a favourite 
as the education of the poor. Toa Japanese ambassador taking a 
cursory view of British institutions, it might almost seem that the 
object of national education was to find work for unmarried 

ies of active habits. Certainly one of its most salient features 
is the countless swarm of parasitical spinsters that have fastened 
on its sides, hungry for employment. All honour to the fair 
hilanthropists, from the gushing Miss who finds the fat lisping 
babies so irresistible, to her maturer associate in the same field, who 
makes the teacher’s morals the object of her peculiar solicitude 
and observation. Two instincts draw women to the congenial 
sphere of a school—the instinct to manage, and the instinct to 
meddle. The first is comparatively innocuous. Its earliest symp- 
tom is the love of a doll, and it continues gathering strength 
from the doll epoch to the time when it spends itself harmlessly, 
and even profitably, on the details of domestic economy. Between 
those two periods something else must be found to be managed, 
and for this few things come in more conveniently than the aes 
school. It is an exquisite pleasure to a young girl to pull about other 
girls a little younger. To ar a reading-class, or a sewing-class, or 
a cooking-class has become one of the prerogatives of sweet sixteen. 
But it is at a period much nearer the grand climacteric that the 
school-hobby is developed in its full intensity. The educational 
old maid is a creature sut generis. Many and great are the services 
she renders to her country — perhaps not the least, the whole- 
some raw she establishes in the ve of any institution with 
which she is connected. If she influences the school, the 
school reacts upon her. It purges her nature of its soft and 
womanly elements, and replaces them by the angularity of a well- 
informed governess. What would she do if there were nothing to 
criticize, nobody to lecture, no tiny irregularities to ferret out, no 
school children to bully and pet by turns, no flirtations (teachers 
are but human) to pry into and denounce, no department of State 
to pester with a thousand trivial questions—no miniature world, in 
short, over which to enact the part of a small square-toed Provi- 
dence, governing by a system of punishments and rewards? How 
flat and stale would life be with no Revised Codes to discuss, 
and no Ladies’ Committee to discuss them before! Her hobby 
alone preserves her from subsiding into one of those amiable and 
undemonstrative maiden aunts whom it is the fashion with lady 
novelists to represent as unfolding the romantic page of their early 
life for the benefit of their youthful relatives. 

Music is another hobby adopted by many. With women, it is 
apt to be an accomplishment, and nothing more; but the male 
amateur generally takes it up for its own sake, and as a means of 
mental ation. Few hobbies are capable of affording so much 
Pwr and elevating pleasure—few require to be kept so much in 


check. There seems to be in music a ial tendency to engross 
the mind of its votary. It will have all or none of him, and this 
makes it a dangerous — for a young man who depends on his 
own energies for a livelihood. It is always trying to kick over 
the traces within which a hobby should quietly run side by side 
with the serious work of life. But, kept within due bounds, it has 
been the solace and delight of numberless working men in every 
class of society, and one of the best moral tonics. It is difficult to 
measure with accuracy the happiness which any hobby confers. 
It is not a mere lump, clearly defined and easily recognisable, but 
rather a particular current of enjoyment set flowing through a 
variety of delicate and imperceptible channels. To a musical man, 
music is much more than a crude mass of operas and oratorios. It 
does not begin and end in his own performance on the flute or 
It is this and something else also — the informi 
spirit of his leisure hours. It is in giving an interest which it 
might otherwise lack to nearly a third part of his lifetime that its 
value as a hobby consists. Its influence is traceable in all he says 
or does. When he reads, it is the Life of Mozart, or the Letters of 
Mendelssohn, When he travels, it is to hear the Haarlem organ. 
At a dinner party, he falls to cross-examining the young lady next 
him on her musical tastes. In a railway, he speculates whether 
the whistle that starts the train is in C sharp or A natural, and 
wonders whether his opposite neighbour has a barytone voice or a 
tenor. The world around assumes a particular tinge, just as it 
does to one who views it through coloured spectacles. 


As science advances, new hobbies are develo Photograph 
is the fashionable one just now. The men 
have taken to lugging an unwieldly apparatus up steep hill-sides, 
and disfiguring their fingers by a coating of chemicals, is decidedly 
on increase, is hardly “os amateur 
to er to is ’prentice hand on the physiognomy of his 
friends and The result generally le 
or murderess, faintly visible through an atmosphere of profoun 
yr eage One other hobby we may specify as incident to these 
ater times, which has achieved a European celebrity. The 
Volunteer movement has done a great deal. It has dissipated 
several Continental illusions. It has made that “moral support” 
of which we are so lavish, a reality. It has added weight and 
dignity to our foreign policy. This, and much more has it done; 
but in its home aspect, perhaps, the most remarkable feature of the 
whole has been the discovery it has made of the vast number of 
our staid, sober, middle-aged fellow-countrymen who were yearni 
for a hobby, with which the invasion panic has fortunately tom = | 
them. What else can account for the extraordi zest with 
which elderly barristers and merchants have thrown themselves 
upon their new employment? Of their patriotism, no one can 
doubt; but it is no disparagement to a man’s patriotism to say, 
that when he reads, writes, and —_ about nothing but battalion 
drill, volunteering with him is a labour of love, or, in other words, 
ahobby. It is p easant to reflect what an interest in life distrust 
of the Emperor Napoleon has procured for many an inhabitant of 
these islands, There is something almost pathetic in the thought 
that the vague wry of many hobby-less bosoms in prosaic 
middle age have at last been satisfied, and find their expression in 
the familiar processes of shouldering arms and standing at ease. 


Let us, in conclusion, indicate the limits of the hobby proper. In 
the first - it ought to be strictly a wapepyov—some pur- 
suit which accompanies the main business of life, and alternates 
with it, but at the same time owns its suzerainty. Tactics were 
not Marlborough’s hobby, nor was music Handel's, nor literature 
Johnson’s. These were the chief work, not the off-work, of their 
lives. A hobby therefore ceases to be a hobby if it exceeds the 
bounds which by its very nature are assigned to it. And secondly, 
if not useful, it should at least be harmless. A hobby for invest- 
ing your little all in a dubious tin-mine, or for supplying Spain 
with British donkeys, is rightiy considered mere idiotcy. tly 
it should inflict no injury on others, but be, if possible, of a kind 
to attract their sympathy. A hobby which fulfils these three 
conditions is a real boon to ennui-stricken humanity, and one of 
the best guarantees of a happy and contented life. 


GAME LAWS. 


T is curious how a traditional formula will sometimes survive 
and have a practical influence for ages, till at last it comes to 
have an effect directly opposite to that which was originally 
intended. This cannot be more conspicuously shown than in the 
doctrine of fera natura, which has been the groundwork of the two 
most opposite systems of legislation which can well be imagined. 
Nothing can be more unlike to modern Game-laws, even in their 
most mitigated form, than the teaching of the Civil Law with 
regard to the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. Yet both 
equally spring from the doctrine of fera natura—the doctrine that 
there can be no property in a wild animal till it is caught or killed. 
Nothing can be more opposed to the feelings of a modern game- 
preserver than the way in which Justinian deals with this delicate 
subject. His doctrine briefly is this: — Creatures fere nature 
belong to no man; everybody has a right to catch them every- 
where; only, as no man has a right to on another's 
ground for any p » he has no right to do so in pursuit of 
game. In Justinian’s eyes, the poacher is merely a trespasser. As 
a » he may be ordered off; but his taking the game is no 
aggravation of his trespass, To the mass of squires, the 
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who put forth such heresy would seem deserving of instant depo- 
sition, It was no wonder if the conquests of such a prince proved 
transitory, and if his dome fell down almost as soon as it was built. 
But the doctrine of the Institutes is the natural deduction from the 
doctrine of the fera natura; and though the Game-laws are 
cortainly not a natural deduction from that doctrine, yet they 
assume it at every step. If a live hare or a live pheasant were 
property, there would be no occasion for special Game-laws ; they 
might be left to be protected by the same enactments, or at least by 
enactments of the same class, as those which protect our sheep and 
our cocks and hens. If game were property, the poacher would be 
simply athief. As it is, he is, in many people’s eyes, something much 
worse than a thief; but a thief he certainly is not. He breaks the 
law in all kinds of ways, but not in the way of taking another man’s 
goods. For the hares and pheasants are fere nature ; therefore 
they are no man’s property: Justinian’s deduction was that, being 
no man’s property, anybody might take them, subject mg | to the 
law of trespass. The game-preserver’s deduction 1s that, being no 
man’s property, they require a special protection, which property 
does not. The two deductions are exactly opposite to each other, 
but both start from the same original premiss. 

The subject of Game-laws is one which very few people can 
approach quite bas. x sent On the one hand, there is the 
sportsman feeling which looks upon a Game-law as more sacred than 
any other law, which supposes wild animals to have been specially 
created for the amusement of the lords of the soil, and which, b 
a very modern development indeed, invests the life of the fox wi 
a mysterious sanctity. A man of this sort would not indeed 
deliberately argue that a poacher is worse than a murderer, but 
it is clear that he feels a sort of special horror of a poacher which 
he does not feel for a murderer. ere this sort of feeling pre- 
vails, the whole series of questions connected with field sports are 
held to be something too sacred for argument. A mere doubt, a 
mere hint, is worse than any religious or political heresy. Better 
write a thousand volumes of Essays and Reviews than propose any 
change in Game-laws, except to make them stricter. tter con- 
spire to blow up the Queen and the Three Estates than slay the 
fox that lays waste your hen-roosts without the orthodox accom- 

iments of horse, hound, and horn. 

All this is very silly one way, but there is an opposite sort of talk 
which is just assilly. When some town-bred Radical draws a picture 
of the poor man urged by hunger to knock down a hare or a rabbit for 
his starving children, he draws a picture of something as unlike as 
anything can be to the ordinary poacher. The stock case of orators 
of this kind may indeed happen now and then, and there probably 
was a time when it did happen much oftener than it does now. 
But the ordinary poacher is quite a different sort of person. He 
is, for the most part, a raffian for whom Mr. Bright ought to 
have as little sympathy as Lord Derby. In nine cases out of ten, 
poaching is his regular business. He is anything but the model 
working man of popular talkers. In fact, the lawful and the un- 
lawful sportsman have much in common. The man who can think 
and talk of nothing but dogs and guns would, if he had been born 
in another walk of life, have preferred poaching to honest labour. 
Changes in the law and changes in habits have greatly degraded 
the ealling of both. There was once something of enterprise and 
excitement both in the lawful and in the unlawful form of sport. 
But what once was a chase has now become a massacre. To breed 
pheasants, to a 3 them by wholesale, and to send their bodies to 
market, isa trade, and nothing else. For an interloper to slay 
them and send them to market instead, is undoubtedly an un- 
lawful interference with such a trade, of which the tradesman may 
reasonably complain. Undoubtedly we sympathize with the man 
who sells what is his own against the man who sells what he steals 
from somebody else. But to make it a matter of sentiment is 
ridiculous. T he game-preserver whose battue is spoiled by the 
poacher can at any rate not claim more sympathy than the hen- 
wife who loses her chickens and turkeys. The trade of both is 

ut tho the poacher is anything but the meek oppressed 
man whens Wo friends tell us Toate there is a peat germ 
of truth at the bottom of their declamations. When an 
orator tells the people that they are oppressed in all sorts 
of ways by Norman tyrants, he talks arrant nonsense. But 
if he confined himself to saying that the Game-laws are a 
vestige of Norman tyranny, > would say what is historically 
true. As long as a man needs any sort of qualification, licence, or 
certificate to enable him to sport on his own ground, we have gone 
back from where we were in the days of Cnut. The laws of the 
illustrious Dane shelter the Royal Forests by severe penalties, 
but they fully assert the right of every free man to take what wild 
creatures he pleases on his own ground. It is certain that to 
back to Cnut’s law would not profit the ordinary poacher. The 
poacher has commonly no land of his own to hunt on, and he 
would certainly gain nothing by reviving Cnut’s penalties against 
those who hunt on the land of other people. But till the qualifi- 
cation was exchanged for a purchaseable certificate, the small 
freeholder laboured under a real hardshi , and even now it is a 
sort of restriction on a man’s natural freedom that he has, in free 
and constitutional England, to pay for what both Justinian and Cnut 
assert to be his natural right. Au this in no way directly affects 
the but it has a great deal to do with the 
popular feeling against the Game-laws. The Game-law, alike 
in its harshest and in its mildest form, has always been hated, 
because it has been always felt to be a law established not for the 
general advantage, but for the advantage of a particular class. 


The old traditional hatred still cleaves, and will cleave, to a law 
made for the benefit of a class and administered by the class for 
whose benefit it is made. The common laws for the protection of 
life and property benefit every man, rich and poor; the Game- 
law benefits only the rich. The magistrate who convicts a thief 
acts in the interest of every man in the Court; the magi 

who convicts a poacher commonly acts in the interest of no 

but those on the bench. Popular feeling, therefore, goes with his 
office in the one case, and goes against it in the other. The 
number of magistrates who would consciously pervert the law to 
convict a poacher is probably very small; but the number of 
magistrates who unconsciously carry to the bench the passions of 
the preserve is very large. Nearly every magistrate is either himself 
a game-preserver, or is on intimate terms with game-preservers; 
the offence is one directly against his class; he will be something 
more than mortal if he does not, in spite of himself, carry with him 
a keener appetite for the conviction of a poacher than for the con+ 
viction of an offender of any other kind. The thing has an i} 
look. The trespass may, perhaps, have been committed against 
magistrate actually on the bench. He of course retires, that he 
may not be a judge in his own cause; but the cause is judged by his 
friends and neighbours, alongside of whom he was sitting 
moment before. Substantial justice is doubtless done in most 
cases ; the poacher is almost always a rascal, who gets no harder 
sentence than he deserves. He is often a greater rascal than the 
common thief or other offender, because his rascality is more 
systematic. But it cannot be said that his misdeeds are judged by 
areally impartial tribunal. The cases of distinct injustice are rare; 
but justice is in no such case beyond suspicion. 

We said that the poacher is commonly a rascal ; and so he is. The 
breeking of law, be the law good or bad, begets a habit of law- 
lessness; and, of all forms of lawlessness, poaching is the most 
likely to lead to generally idle and dissolute habits. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, many a man, at all events at the beginning of his 
career, does not scruple to be a poacher who would altogether scruple 
to be a thief. There are sheepstealers and there are fowlsteal 
but nobody finds it needful to keep a regiment of keepers 
watchers to protect his sheep and his fowls. Of course, one cause 
is that a sheep or a fowl may be sworn to, but a hare or a pheasant 
cannot. But this is not all. There are plenty of people who never 
poach themselves, who look on poaching and stealing with v 
different eyes. Popular feeling supports the law in one case 
opposes it in the other. And so it always will under the present 
system. As the law now stands, poaching may be something worse 
than stealing, but it is not stealing. ‘he pheasants are not the 
squire’s pheasants, after all. The law is broken in a dozen ways to 
get at them; but it is not broken in the particular way of steal- 
ing. As long as this is the case—as long as a certain line of con= 
duct is forbidden under all sorts of severe and exceptional —= 
ties, while the law still does not venture to apply to that line of 
conduct any name bringing it within the range of the Ten Com- 
mandments—so long popular feeling will not look upon it as 
a a offence, but as a mere pardonable breach of an arbitrary 
tule. 

Now, what is the remedy? In legislating on this matter, 
several considerations must be put out of sight which may well be’ 
weighed in moralizing about it. It may possibly be doubted 
whether the shooting of pheasants, as itis often pursued, is a prae- 
tice worth any man’s keeping up at the cost which it sometimes 
involves both to himself and to others. A strict moralist may, per+ 
haps, doubt whether, for the sake of killing and eating, or killingand 
selling, a few birds, a man is justified in putting a strong and 
needless temptation in the way of a large class of his neighbours. 
It may be doubted, when one reads of the horrible aflrays between 
keepers and poachers, whether some portion of the guilt does not 
lie with those who expose their fellow-creatures to such a‘danger 
for an object so utterly inadequate. These are considerations 
which, with the moralist, may weigh a great deal, but which, 
with the legislator, can go no further than to induce him to refuse 
to the game-preserver any sort of exceptional protection. The 
law must assume, with King Cnut, the right of every man to pur= 
sue game on his own ground, and it must give that right the same 
amount of reasonable protection as all os ne rights. What form 
should such protection take? The principle of the fera natura 
leads at once by a natural deduction to the doctrine of the Civil Law, 
but this doctrine could be-carried out only in a way which w 
make matters worse than they are. If hing were to be, as 
Justinian makes it, merely a trespass, the law of t must be 
made indefinitely more severe. Such a change would injure all 
sorts of innocent people. All kinds of paths and pleasant places, 
which the world at large is allowed to enjo without any strict 
right, would at once be shut up. Every neighbourhood would be 
supplied with a new and more fertile source of vexatious disputes. 
The obvious thing, then, is wholly to give up the doctrine ot fera 
natura, which has been wrested into consequences so utterly 
contrary to its original meaning. Let game be declared to be pro~ 

rty, and let it have the same protection as other property, no 
ess and no more. Let the man who steals a pheasant be igned 
as a thief, just like the man who steals a duck or a turkey. Suet 
a change ought to do something at least to diminish the distinction 
which the popular mind will ever draw between the ordinary 
protection of property and the exceptional protection of something 
which is acknowledged not to be property. One distinetion of 
cousse must be creatures. As the 
wild creatures are apt to stray and are hard to identify, the 
in them must be temporary. Thatis, they must belong to the mam 
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on whose ground they are at the time. This is the simple principle of 
the law of Cnut. It would not do to have a state of things in which, 
if A’s hares or pheasants come on B’s land, B may not shoot, but 
must impound them. We haveheard this proposal in its most general 
form approved both by sportsmen and by non-sportsmen, and it 
seems to be the dictate of common sense. 

To declare wild animals property would also remedy another 

ievance- Here and there men may be found who like to surround 
Gear houses with other sort of animals beside beasts and birds of 
chase. Some people, like Mr. Waterton, like to encourage every 
sort of creature, not positively noxious, which will take up its 
abode on their estates. Many people encourage rooks ; a few here 
snd there find enjoyment in the presence of owls and woodpeckers. 
Their taste is at least as reasonable as that of preserving pheasants. 
If any rascal had come and wantonly destroyed Mr. Waterton’s 
feathered friends, the injury would surely have been just as real as 
any injury done to the game-preserver. Each is injured in a taste, 
in a fancy, in something which he may quite well do without, but 
in which he may fairly ask for a reasonable protection. The 
naturalist now has no protection at all, except in the case of 
animals actually in confinement. Make wild animals property, 
and an owl would have the same protection as a pheasant. And 
it would be worth some little trouble to do something to check a 
generation of rascals who come down from London and catch all 
the nightingales and other singing-birds. The poor creatures are 
sent off like slaves from Guinea to Cuba; a large proportion of 
course die in the middle passage, and the rest are shut up in 
narrow cages for the amusement of cockneys. We have heard of 
a gentleman who found it desirable to pay the invaders black mail, 
and who bought the liberty of his own. nightingales at their 
market oe as captives. It would probably be harder to sto 
this vile kind of poaching than any other; but it is at least worth 
trying, and it would be something to brand the birdcatcher as 
not only a trespasser, but a thief. 


THE PARTISANS OF THE NORTH. 


R. ADAMS has this week given an audience to the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. None of 
the members of this committee were persons whose opinions 
are of any importance beyond the narrow cliques to which they 
belong, and only one or two of them bore names at all known 
tofame. We believe that Mr. Adams has lately received a good 
many obscure deputations of this kind; and we should not have 
noticed the recent proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Society, were 
it not for a remarkable circumstance connected with them. We 
have said that one or two members of the Committee bore rather 
well-known names. It was characteristic of this particular depu- 
tation, and it must have suggested some curious reflections to Mr. 
Adams, that these personages were not only members of the Peace 
Society, but had succeeded in stamping their peculiar opinions on 
an address, intended to be congratulatory, and addressed to him- 
self, the representative of the United States at the present crisis, 
with a view to its transmission to the President. We will not 
now ask how Mr. Gurney and Mr. Sturge came to pay such a visit 
at all. We will only quote—for the information of the public, and 
the mystification of those members of the Anti-Slavery Society 
who are not members of its committee —the passage which was, 
we presume, the price paid for the presence of the possessors of 
such honoured names. After thanking the President for his pro- 
clamation, the address proceeds : — 


The Committee feel themselves called upon formally to record that, depre- 
cating war as opposed to the spirit and the precepts of the Gospel, they regard 
with unmitigated sorrow the fratricidal conflict between the two sections of 
the American Union, and sincerely desire its speedy termination ; while they 
protest against the assumption that the approval of the President’s proclama- 
tion implies, on their part, a sanction of the conflict, or is an encouragement 
toits continuance. 


So the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society approve of the 
proclamation, and disapprove of the war! Denouncing the war, 
they applaud what is avowed to be a war measure. Seeking, in 
their fantastical Pharisaism, to wash their hands of the war, and 
to leave its guilt to others, they would fain lodge a claim to a 
share in the anticipated glory of an achievement to which the onl 

th is through war of the bloodiest and most disastrous kind. 
These men, with sanctimonious utterance, tell the President of the 
United States that they abhor as unchristian both wars in gencral 
and his own war in particular, and then insult him with the ex- 
pression of their thanks for an act which is a piece of idle bombast 
and aimless rhetoric unless it is followed up by war. It surely 
Tequires a peculiarly constituted mind to pia Bef what is of the 
Very essence of a policy, and to commend what can be obtained 
only through such a policy—to denounce its general seope, and to 

enthusiastic about a matter of detail which will be retained or 
cast aside as the exigencies of events may demand. Yet this is all 
that was contained in the “ minute,” as the Anti-Slavery Society 
pompously called their address. We have denunciation of the war; 
approval of the Proclamation; regret that President Lincoln did 
not emancipate the slaves in the States he can reach; hope that 
the slaves would not rise in those he cannot reach. For the 
Test, several members of the Committee made little speeches. A 

. Kirtland informed Mr. Adams that the people of East Kent 
had not the slightest sympathy with the cause of slavery; a Mr. 
Cropper, that the people of Liverpool were in fayour of emancipa- 
tion; a Dr. Burns declared “the great mass of the people in 


this country was sound ;” anda Dr. Weliagon that the 
mass soon would be “sound,” through “the exertions of the 
ministers of different denominations,” of whom Dr. Waddington 
himself, we believe, is one. Mr. Adams was at the time dail 
expecting the announcement of two more pitched battles, and his 
Government was taking steps to furnish itself with the ways and 
means for two years more of carnage and devastation, such re- 
marks, following such a “minute,” must have given him a keen 
sense of the impertinence, inconsistency, and fatuity of some at 
least of those who claim to be, more than other Englishmen, the 
friends of his country. 

No doubt this particular deputation was unfortunate. It could 
not manage to say exactly what it meant to say; or rather, it 
introduced a sentence into its “minute,” which made the whole 
of it nonsense, because it could not otherwise obtain the support 
of two or three tolerably known names. The majority, pro- 
bably, liked the proclamation so much, that, after the manner 
of enthusiasts, it did not think of inquiring how and at what 
cost it could be carried out. Emancipation being its one idea, 
it was impossible for it to think of anything else. The rela- 
tive excellence of particular methods of poting the emanci- 
pation of the negroes, and the greater or the smaller amount of 
mischief or peril that this or, that method might involve, were 
equally disregarded. Unfortunately, however, in this instance, 
a few members of the Committee possessed not one, but two 
ideas. They believed that emancipation was desirable, and they 
believed also that war was sinful. But they resembled their 
fellows in this, that while they were quite ‘incapable either of 
making their two ideas harmonize, or of admitting fairly that 
under the circumstances of the time they would not harmonize, 
and that one of them must therefore give way to the other, they 
were as exclusively absorbed in their two ideas as the others were 
absorbed in their one idea; and, like them, they were completely 
regardless of all the consideratiéns and qualifications which occur 
to ordinary observers in the treatment of political questions. If 
the Committee-men unconnected with the Peace party 
drawn the minute, they would, no doubt, have simply endorsed 
the policy of President Lincoln; and in applauding the proclama- 
tion, they would have applauded the machinery by which alone 
its promises can be realized. But, as it happened, they had to 
conciliate two members of the Peace party, who, ualibe Mr. 
Bright, were unable to see that their old faith in peace is incom- 
patible with faith in President Lincoln’s proclamation. And, 
accordingly, the clause we have quoted was introduced, and the 
“minute” remains a signal monument of the absurdity into 
which the honest supporters of a great cause may be led, when 
they trust their instincts to the exclusion of common sense. 

Of the partisans of the North it can at least be said that their faith 
is great. The proclamation of September, repeated as it was in 
January, is the solitary crumb that President Lincoln has yet 
thrown to them, and it affords the only sustenance yet vouch- 
safed to the believers. And they have been told over and ever 
again, as Mr. Adams fairly told the Anti-Slavery Society on 
Tuesday, that the war is undertaken solely for the restoration of 
the Union, that the proclamation is a measure of political expe- 
diency, the work of the Executive only, and that if the President 
has now resolved, if he can, to destroy slavery, he has come to that 
resolution only for the supposed benefit of the Union. If the 
Nerthern generals gain the victories that have been so long 
delayed, the proclamation will perhaps take effect within a certain 
distance of the line of march of the victorious armies. If the 
continue to fail in attacking an enemy who can always choose his 
own ground, the proclamation will not only continue to be an idle 
menace, but will probably be rescinded by the Democratic party, 
who have never acknowledged the right of the Commander- 
in-Chief to issue it, and whose triumph the course of events 
seems now to be preparing. It is, therefore, in virtue of a 
political speculation of the most hazardous kind, that the partisans 
of the North encourage the war policy of President Lincoln. For 
the mere chance of seeing a hasty and ill-advised measure of 
emancipation issue from the war, they overlook a violation of the 
fundamental principles of popular government, and applaud the 
attempt of a majority to impose a particular form of government 
on a minority far too large, and occupying a territory far too ex- 
tensive, to be subdued without years of strife and the shedding of 
torrents of blood. For this chance they encourage the continuanee 
of a war which, after lasting for years, may end in the establish- 
ment of a union acelin e Central and Southern States, 
with the institution of slavery, and which is almost sure to end in 
the independence of the Southern States, with such institutions as 
they may think fit to establish. For this chance they encourage 
the North to persevere in its hopeless task of invading the pro- 
vinces of the enemy and attacking him on his chosen ground, w 
it might turn its forces, before they are exhausted, to the task of 
securing the possession of the Territories, and the means of ulti- 
mately surrounding the Slave States with a girdle of Free States. 
For this chance, members of the Peace Society forswear their 
principles, and some who, though never accused of recommending 
international responsibilities to be sacrificed to the maintenance of 
peace, would condemn a coalition for the deliverance of Poland, 
applaud the efforts of the North in a far more arduous, a far 
more questionable, and, it may be, a far more fatal, task. And 
all this calamity is to be brought upon the world, and all these 
perils are to be encountered, because there is the slightest. con- 
ceivable chance that, at the cost of enormous bloodshed, and at the 
end of years of war, after the repeated defeats of an enemy aitherto 
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victorious, and who is sure to struggle for every square mile of 
territory and to defend every stream and every slope, the North 
may have on its hands at once the administration of conquered 
provinces more extensive than the whole of Germany, and the 
control of a scattered population, half of which will be bitterly 
hostile, and the other malt will be passing through the crisis of a 
great social revolution. 

Whatever its issue may be, the war must, in many forms and in 
various directions, leave its mark on the future. There is some 
ground for thinking that the Southern Confederacy will prove a great 
military power, formidable to the peace of the world. It is con- 
ceived that the Southern army, now that it has felt its existence 
and its power, will not easily suffer its strength to be reduced ; and 
that it will find, in the unoccupied and restless population of poor 
freemen, an inexhaustible nursery of recruits. ithout attempt- 
ing to forecast the future, or to determine whether a Southern 
Confederacy will or will not be a great military power, we may, 
at least, be sure that it is easier to awaken den to still the 
military spirit of a people. And, if a new military power is indeed 
to be added to the calamities of the world, it will be remembered that 
the military spirit out of which it will have sprung was provoked 
by the Government which invaded the soil of the Southern 

ople, and sought to restore them by force to a citizenship the 

etested. Mr. Adams has lately attempted to fix on the Sout 
the guilt of the war. The Southern States, he would have us 
believe, were determined on war, and the recognition of their 
independence would not, have satisfied them. This may be true; 
but, if true, still it does not justify the North. It might have 
proved necessary to defend Washington, to fight for the pos- 
session of the Territories, or to fight for the possession of 
Western Virginia and Eastern Tennessee. But the possibility 
of this does not excuse the North for making no effort to avoid 
war, still less does it excuse its practical assertion of the divine 
right of the Union. It will enough for future historians to 
examine the spirit of the American Constitution, and the clauses 
which indicate a Convention as the appropriate remedy for a poli- 
tical crisis. When they find that these were disregarded, and 
that the North, believing itself to be the stronger, hastened to 
accept the challenge offered by the South, and persisted in the 
struggle long after the unanimity of the hostile population had 
been ascertained, they will not hesitate to lay on the North the 
responsibility, not only of the carnage and misery of the war, 
but of the evil institutions which may have been engendered in 
the arena of force, to which, in the hour of its supposed strength, 
and not to the constitutional tribunal, the North preferred to 


The assumption that the independence of the Southern States 
would involve the —— of slavery is wholly groundless. The 
constitution of the human mind is the same between the Potomac and 
the Gulf of Mexico as it is in the rest of the world; and nature 
has not made the people of Virginia and Louisiana impervious to 
arguments which have penetrated the Court and the aristocracy of 
Russia. Ifthe slavery of the South is worse in its economical and 
moral results than the serfdom of Russia, the people of the South 
are not so entirely excluded from the influence of public opinion, and 
from intercourse with the rest of the world, as to remain for ever in 
their delusion. Till lately, it is true, the willing countenance of a 
great people of freemen, themselves holding no slaves, has given an 
artificial yp to the opinions on which the institution of slavery 
rests; and the name of the Union has shielded them from the 
condemnation of the world, as the flag of the Union has shielded 
from British cruisers the ships of slavers and of filibusters. 
But an independent South will have to face the world alone, to 
answer alone for its own opinions, and to encounter alone, if need 
be, the censure of Christendom. It has been usual, of late years, 
to rely on the native force of reason and truth, and to discounte- 
nance all attempts to propagate or check by force the growth of 
political and social institutions, But there are now signs abroad 
of a tendency to distrust the power of reason and truth, and to 
believe, for instance, that if the Union is not maintained by arms, 
the cause of freedom in the South is lost for ever. The cause of 
freedom, however, does not depend on Northern victories, nor is 
there any wall of adamant to shut out one part of Christendom 
from the public opinion of the rest. It werg best, if possible, 
to have confidence in the sure march of truth. In the Southern 
States of America, as elsewhere, first a few, then more, and 
gradually the whole nation, will come to see the truth of the 
moral and economical propositions they now deny. But if 
force be indeed necessary to set free the slaves, that which is now 
being exerted is, of all the forms of force, the clumsiest and the 
worst. Human ingenuity might be taxed in vain to discover a 
mode of achieving emancipation more clumsy, costly, and hazard- 
ous than that which the partizans of the North recommend to us. 
To embitter by our fanaticism the frenzy of a strife already sufli- 
ciently furious, to lay the foundation of a gigantic debt, to 
derange or annihilate _— departments of commerce, to foster 
lust of dominion and all its cognate passions, to sow the 
seeds of vast armaments, to plant in the New World the 
military spirit which is the curse of the Old—all this we are 
to do, or to applaud when it is done by others, in the hope that, 
when every other weapon, whether good or bad, has been tried and 
cast away, the base crowds and selfish politicians of New York and 
Philadelphia, the partisans of old of slavery and of the South, may 
be induced at the eleventh hour to take up the great idea of 
emancipation, and, through a pretended zeal for it, to rebuild 
their empire on the misery and the subjugation of a people. Such 


is the prospect afforded by fanaticism, and the continuance of the 
American war ; but with the establishment od ay and of Southern 
oe an opening will at last be made for statesmanship, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, and a few men even more considerable than 
Mr. Forster, have, it is true, been seduced by their love of 
Northern institutions to applaud the Northern cause; but 
with these illustrious exceptions, there is not an Englishman of 
note or education but would far rather entrust the interests of 
freedom to the calm negotiation of united Europe with the delin- 
quent State, than abandon them to the chances of a war begun and 
continued from no love of freedom, but for the establishment of 
an empire, 


THE BRITISH SUTTEE. 


CURIOUS chapter might be written on the tortures to 

which the human female has subjected herself for the sake 
of concealing what she evidently conceives to be the normal 
ugliness of her shape. The desire is peculiar to her alone out of 
the whole list of animate creation. It is not even shared by the 
male of her own species. Man has never been ashamed of his 
outlines. Such vestimentary sufferings as he has been exposed to 
in the changing course of fashion have rather resulted from an 
undue desire to exhibit them. There were days when a satirist 
could make a man of fashion dismiss his tailor with the admo- 
nition—“ And mind you, sir, if I can get into my leather breech: 
I won’t have them.” In such times, a hook fixed into the 
was a regular part of a gentleman’s dressing apparatus, so that by 
hanging his accurately-made garments to it, he could have the 
assistance of the force of gravitation in the difficult labour of 
inserting himself into them. But though such efforts undoubtedly 
prove that the French proverb, @ faut souffrir pour étre belle, was 
unjust in its exclusively feminine application, yet they cannot be 
said to have indicated any solicitude on the man’s part to conceal 
the human outline. But the woman, in various climes and ages, 
has been possessed with an irrepressible anxiety to distort an 
original with which she is so little satisfied, and has been 
deterred by no suffering from her aim. ks aay in has not 
frightened the Chinese woman from crushing her feet, or 
the Polynesian from elongating her ears. Neither fear of dys- 
pepsia or suffocation, nor the misery of life-long compression, 
prevented our mothers from giving, 7 hard squeezing, an 
elegant air of fragility to their waists. The faults of the present 
fashion are certainly not in the same direction. If the young lady 
of the last generation had a taste for squeezing herself, the young 
lady of the present generation wisely prefers to squeeze her neigh- 
bours. She does not err by detracting from, but rather by ampli- 
fying the bounty of nature. Her aim appears to be to persuade 
the male animal that the natural form of his appointed helpmate 
is that of a bell-shaped tent with a small protuberance of arms and 
features struggling out of the top of it. “ Desinit in diving-bell 
mulier formosa superne,” would be the macaronic adaptation neces- 
sary to describe the mermaid of modern times. But the chase after 
this singular ideal involves the risk of considerably greater sufferi 
than was heretofore attached to similar efforts, The fashion o: 
low grates and voluminous tarlatans combined has recently pro- 
rtd succession of terrible accidents. “A blaze of beauty ” used 
to be a penny-a-lining metaphor; but if matters go on as they 
have been doing lately, it is likely, in the most literal sense, to 
form an ornament of our drawing-rooms far more often than could 
be wished. 

It must be acknowledged that there is great originality in this 
peculiar form of danger; and as originality is the great recom- 
mendation of a marriageable young lady in these days, the 
thought will no doubt go far to console all those who are not 
quite burned to death. Never before, probably, in the history 
of human folly, did people ever lay a train of highly com- 
bustible matter between their own combustible clothing and a 
point some six feet off, and carry this inflammable arrangement 
about with them into the immediate neighbourhood of fireplaces 
and gaslights. The only precedent on record which at all 
approximates to the present case is that of the Frenchman who 
desired to commit suicide in an original manner, and accordingl 
stuffed his ear with gun-cotton, and then applied the end of 
cigar to it. But then the Frenchman was fully aware that a 
blaze would be the probable result, which does not yet appear to 
have dawned upon the young ladies. They seem to be wholly 
a of the natural law, that if even the hundredth yard ot 
the tarlatan wherewith they are encompassed should catch fire, 
all the other intervening yards will catch fire too. And what 
that hundredth yard of tarlatan is doing—whether it is scorching, 
smouldering, or blazing —the wearer herself is much too far off 
to know. When Sydney Smith saw a child trying to please 
a tortoise by tickling its shell, he said it was like stroking the 
dome of St. Paul’s in order to soothe the Dean and Chapter. A 
young lady is not quite as far off from her external clothing as the 
assembled dignitaries from the dome under which they are 
sitting ; but she is quite as ignorant of what is befalling it. And 
her crinoline, unlike the dome in question, is not only moveable, 
but has a - ana and capricious movement of its own. <A pro- 
found mathematician, no doubt, could’ calculate with pg A 
every curve in its sinuous course, as it waggles from side to side 
behind its mistress when she walks across the room. 
to unlearned eyes its wags are quite inscrutable, and 
defy all calculation. At one moment, it disports itself amid 
a tray of curious china, at another it winds round the legs of 
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an un gentleman who is not used to its ways; and after 
creating havoc among all the unstable pieces of furniture 
in the room, and putting the footman who is bringing in 
the tea through a series of the most formidable feats of agility, it 
is likely enough to end with a graceful sweep into the grate. If 
its covering is silk or woollen, nothing comes of it but a scorch ; 
but if it S muslin, there must be a blaze. The unfortunate 
wearer cannot help herself; for, as Nature did not calculate upon 
crinoline, and gave her no eyes in the back of her head, she cannot 
keep a watch over its pran Her only chance is to act like the 
helmsman of a badly-steering ship, and give a wide berth to 
everything. But a knowledge of the precautions necessary in 
drawing-room navigation under the crinoline régime does not come 
by nature; and while young ladies are gaining their experience, 
their novitiate is cut short by a conflagration. Of course, 
many remedies have suggested themselves to affrighted parents. 
One gentleman announces that he keeps all his grates well 
blockaded by a huge fire ; for which, if frosty weather 
should ever return to us, his affectionate family will bless him. 
The favourite remedy is the application of a solution of tungstate 
of soda, which would peor. render the dresses non-inflam- 
mable, and, it is said, would not injure the appearance of the stuff. 
But for its possessing this indispensable merit, we have only the word 
of some eminent chymists; and the young ladies are not inclined 
to accept their authority on so delicate a matter. Moreover, the 

culiar ways of manufacturers must be taken into consideration. 
Mere can be no doubt that they would carefully apply the solution 
to the extreme end of each piece of stuff,so as to enable the customer 
to test it at a candle in the shop, and entirely to satisfy her pre- 
judices. But if any manufacturer did more than this, he would 
certainly be behaving in a very untradesmanlike manner. Failing 
these remedies, it would be very desirable that some ingenious 
mechanist should devise some machine for enabling every lady to 
steer her own crinoline. A few steel rods in addition to the 
present cage work would be no great increase of weight, and it 
would give a lady the satisfaction of knowing for certain where 
her crinoline was going. 

On the whole, however, the general impression appears to be 
that the danger is unavoidable, and that a store of wet blankets 
kept in constant readiness, and hung like buckets in the passage, 
is the only remedy. In economical houses, the same precaution 
may be provided by occasionally watering the rug. These safe- 
guards will probably be sufficient if the non-blazing portion of 
the company are prompt enough in applying them. The art of 
putting out a young lady will no doubt become a regular item in 
the education of a gentleman. Just as nice young men are valued 
now for their dexterity in putting on a lady’s shawl or cloak, so, 
in a few years, the ideal dandy will be known by his skill in 
throwing a young lady down and rolling her in the rug or 
blanket. It is probable that after a time the men will get 
accustomed to their duties as drawing-room firemen, and will not 
be backward to perform them. Of course, a still simpler escape 
from the danger, even than the wet blankets or wet rugs, would 
be found if young ladies would abandon the practice of inserting 
themselves into the centre of muslin balloons. This seems the 
simplest way out of the trouble, especially as the Empress of the 
French, at whose bidding the cage was originally introduced 
among the obsequious fashionables of London, is understood no 
longer to insist on it. But these specious hopes are not likely to 
be realized. The fashion of crinoline rests on foundations too sure 
to be easily shaken. In the first place, it consumes three or four 
times more material than the garb of ten years ago; and is there- 
fore naturally popular with the dressmakers, who, if not the 
lawgivers of fashion, are at least the infallible exponents and in- 
terpreters of its decrees. Then it gratifies some very pardonable 
passions of the female heart. It enables a woman who is tolerably 
rich, and wishes to be thought very rich, to impress her wealth very 
emphatically on her aioe and it gives to women with bad 
figures a good chance of looking nearly as well as their more favoured 
rivals. Now, as the majority of fashionable women are women 
who wish to seem either <* the than they are or prettier than 
they are, it is clear that crinoline has attained a position from 
which it will not be easily dislodged. Something wouid be 
gained towards the preservation of human life if only non- 
inflammable stuffs were worn upon this much-prized garment. 
But, unluckily, muslin and tarlatan are advertisements of youth, 
and have, consequently, a stronger hold on feminine affections 
than even crinoline itself There is nothing for it, therefore, but 
to provide an abundant supply of cold water, to be liberally 
applied on the first suspicion of danger. 


THE PATRIMONY OF ST. PETER. 


wm is the patrimony of St. Peter? Where did St. Peter 
get a patrimony? Above all, how came his patrimonial 
ions to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of the city of 
me? These are questions which, no doubt, have perplexed the 
faith of devout believers in “the divine right of Popes to govern 
wrong.” Strange to say, we think we can give an intelligible 
answer to them all. “The patrimony of St. Peter” is, perhaps, 
the only portion of the Pope’s possessions to which he can show 
a title clearly supported by historical evidence. 
If we were to select an instance of the manner in which phrases 
are generally used by writers in senses utterly foreign to their real 
meaning, we could not choose one better calculated to illustrate it 


than this very expression of “the patrimony of St. Peter.” The 
expression is constantly employed to designate the whole of the 
temporal dominions of the Pope. When the Papal See was 
deprived of the oy sy of the revolted provinces, it was a 
—_ phrase, both for the supporters and the opponents of the 

apacy, to say that it had lost a portion of the “patrimony of 
St. Peter.” The mysterious propensity which exists in the writing 
portion of mankind to employ words that convey no definite 
meaning, was abundantly gratified by a formula which associated 
together an apostle who certainly derived no territorial possessions 
from his fathers, the idea of ancestral inheritance, and the owner- 
ship of lands which had descended to the Pope. To say that the 
Pope had lost some of the territories which had been attached to 
the See of Rome, would have been simply common sense. To say 
that he was despoiled of the patrimony of St. Peter was something 
so immensely fine that no one capable of appreciating mere 
grandeur of expression would weaken the effect by asking what 
it meant. We are sorry to spoil a number of fine sentences 
by saying that the “patrimony of St. Peter” has a very 
distinct and clearly-ascertained meaning. It is the desig- 
nation of a gy portion of the Papal territories 
which, for at least seven hundred years, has been known 
as “the patrimony,” and has been by that name distinguished 
from the rest. No Pa writer has ever thought of 
calling the Marches, Umbria, or even the city of Rome, the 
trimony of St. Peter. The name is exclusively applied to the 
trict which lies to the north-west of the city, He — sy the old 
Duchy of Rome and the frontiers of Tuscany. This is a matter 
with which we might have supposed every student in Italian 
history to be familiar. The expression, “‘the patrimony,” as 
designating this particular district, is of as common occurrence in 
Italian as “the pale” is in Irish history, or as “the Duchy ” is 
applied in England to the rights of the Crown in Lancaster or 
Cornwall, To describe the whole Papal possessions as “the 
patrimony of St. Peter” is just as great a blunder as it would be to 
speak of Windsor Forest or St. James's Park as part of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Muratori very clearly explains the origin of the name patrimony 
as applied to this district. The word “ patrimonium” was op 
to “beneficium ’’—the latter designating lands held by tenure of 
feudal service from a superior, and the former allodial lands, or lands 
held under no lord. The allodial land was everywhere called 
“patrimonio.” “I gli eruditi sanno che patrimonio yuol dire un 
bene allodiale come poderi, case, censi, eo non un bene signorile e 
demaniale come le citta castella e provincie dipendenti da 
principi.” Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, held those districts, 
now known as the patrimony, in an allodial right. In her 
hands they were known as “il patrimonio.” By her will she 
bequeathed all her possessions to the Papal See. “ ‘he patrimony ” 
was still known by its old name, but under its new owners it 
became the patrimony of St. Peter—that is, a “ patrimony ” belong- 
ing to the Holy See. The name had an amgemany of its own, 
because in the dispute which followed the celebrated bequest of the 
Countess Matilda, the supporters of the imperial pretensions were 
compelled to admit the validity of that bequest so far as related to 
her “patrimony,” or allodial lands. The emperors denied her 
right to dispose of her other provinces, “the beneficia” which she 
held as fiefs of the Imperial crown. ‘he patrimony of St. Peter, 
in the phraseology of the day, meant only that “ the patrimony ” 
had become the property of the Pope. So completely, indeed, 
was this form of language established, that both in the deed and 
the testament by which the Couniess bestowed her great pos- 
sessions on the Church, St. Peter was named as the object of 
her gift. Under a will in favour of St. Peter no one dreamed of 
disputing the right of the Pope as legatee. 

Such is the origin and meaning of the phrase “patrimony of 
St. Peter.” It is amusing to read, in a journal whose writers 
are far above the average of newspaper writers in historical 
information, the use of this term gravely made the foundation 
of a charge against the Papacy, of falsely pretending that St. 
Peter conterred temporal possessions on the See of Rome. Not 
only so, but Scripture is solemnly appealed to in disproof of the 
supposed donation of the Apostle. “There is no one,” says a 
writer in one of our leading journals within this week — 

There is no one so credulous as to believe in the flagrant imposture of 
“the patrimony of St. Peter.” The theory of the Apostle who heard the 
command to render unto Cesar the things which are Cwsar’s, having 
deliberately made a conveyance of Cwsar’s lands to the see which he is 
alleged to have founded, was a blasphemous parody upon Scripture, only 
equal to the impudence of the fiction upon which the theory of St. Peter's 
patrimony is itself founded. 


We need ney | say that no such “imposture” was ever 
attempted. The “theory” that St. Peter made any conveyance to 
the see of Rome exists only in the imagination of the writer. 
As he does not supply us with even a hint of the blasphemous 
rody upon Scripture, we cannot so much as guess at what he means, 
Bertain we are that, among all the fictions of the Papal advocates, 
they never ventured upon one which suggested a grant of lands 
by St. Peter. In — conveyancing, the Apostle was invariably 
made to do duty as the tee. The far-famed donation of Con- 
stantine is the very earliest of the alleged title deeds of the Po 
There is something curious in the process by which a writer who 
had just heard of “the patrimony of St. Peter” assumes at once 
that it must mean an assertion that the Pope claims to hold 
his lands by a grant from St. Peter. This is immediately 
transformed into the assertion that an imposture has been 
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tempted in a pretended conveyance from the Apostle; and havin 
thus satisfactorily convicted the a of this particular fraud an 
imposture, he proceeds to add blasphemy to their crime, by 
assuming that the alleged grant must have been described in a 
rody of Scripture language — the possibility of any such grant 
ing conclusively refuted by the argument that St. Peter had 
he the command, “Render unto Czxsar the things that are 
Oesar’s,” and, therefore, could never have been guilty of the dis- 
honesty of secretly conveying some lands of Cesar to himself. 
It is really to be regretted that the Pope had not done something 
to merit this condemnation and exposure. He ought to rest upon 
the donation of St. Peter instead of the donation of Constantine. 
It is a pity to see so much excellent indignation and so much 
sound argument thrown away. What right, after all, has any old 
yentleman to call his estate the patrimony of St. Peter unless he 
intends to support his possession ve producing a conveyance from 
the saint ? 

Nevertheless, the fact is that from the days of Hildebrand and 
the Countess Matilda the Popes have called a particular territory 
the patrimony of St. Peter, without the slightest pretence that St. 
Peter in his own person ever had a rood of it. It was left to St. 
Peter by the great Countess; and the Apostle has enjoyed her 
bequest, in the person of his representatives, to the present day. 
Some allowance must certainly be made for a little confusion, 
arising from the strange use of the Apostle’s name in the Papal 
documents of medizval times. In the good ages of faith, no one 
ever thought of giving lands to the Pope ; the gift was always made 
directly to St. Peter. When Pepin made his endowment of the 
provinces which he reconquered from the Lombards, he drew up 
the deed in favour of St. Peter, and devoutly laid it upon the 
Apostle’s tomb. Every Pope of the middle ages was St. Peter, 
as every Emperor was Cesar. Indeed, the earthly custom has 
survived the spiritual. Francis Joseph is known as Cesar at 
Vienna and Trieste. Pius IX. contents himself with using the 
signet of the fisherman; but the earlier successors of St. Peter 
boldly assumed his name, as well as his seal. When Hildebrand 
excommunicated Henry IV., he issued letters to all faithful people, 
explaining the reasons which had induced “ Peter to bind the 
King with the bond of anathema.” The letter in which Pope 
Stephen besought the aid of Pepin professed to be written by 
“Peter, by the will of God the Apostle of Jesus Christ, to Pepin, 
King of the Franks, and Patrician of the Romans.” Perhaps it is 
well for the clearness of modern diplomacy that the custom is 
dropped, and that the Popes of the nineteenth century condescend 
to write in their own name. The French Emperor would be a 
little puzzled if he received a letter from the Apostle, soundly 
rating him for venturing to propose reforms at Rome. Lord John 
Russell would look still more foolish than he does, if he received 
a polite message, with St. Peter’s compliments, declining his kind 
offer of a passage to Malta. Yet this is something like what 
would occur if Pio Nono adhered to the example of Pope Stephen. 
His Holiness, indeed, has not altogether renounced the medieval 
nomenclature. The offerings of the faithful are given, not to the 
Pope, but to the Apostle, and the Pontiff iously accepts the 
benevolence of his English subjects under a name of “ Peter's 
ence,” 

The Papacy has not hesitated to make out title to its posses- 
sions by allegations which will not stand the test of a very strict 
enquiry. e most strenuous advocate of Papal pretensions 
admits that the elaborate ornament known as the donation 
of Constantine is an invention of some monk. There are 
many who think there is as little genuineness in the alleged 
charters of Pepin and Charlemagne; but the Papal records con- 
tain no grant of lands from the Apostle. As to the “ patrimony 
of St. Peter,” the Popes are free from any imputation. 

The district known by that name was, as we have said, the only 
_ of their possessions to which, in their conflict with the 

mperors, they could show a legal right. The Countess had the 
right to give away her “patrimony,” and no one disputes that she 
did make it over to the see of Rome. Her will, indeed, has been 

uestioned, but the will was only the confirmation of a previous 
eed. The only thing that ood be alleged against that deed was 
the suggestion that it was obtained by undue influence on the 
art of Gregory VII. over her mind. So far “as it professes to 
dispose of her feudal territories the Emperors alleged truly that it 
no effect. Her “patrimony ” it assigned effectually, if not to 

St. Peter, to the Pope. The phrase “patrimony of St. Peter” 
conveyed, and was intended to convey, nothing more than the 
common assumption by which the Pontiffs identified themselves 
with the Apostle, whom they claimed as the founder of their see. 


THE “CHENILLE PATENT” CASE. 


proceedings of the Court of Chancery are not in general 

very exhilarating, and if there be one subject which is regarded 

by the unlearned public as more dreary and unintelligible than 
another, that subject probably is the litigation which arises out of 
the assertion of the rights oi patentees. It is commonly supposed 
that in these cases the judge and counsel understand a little, the 
jury less, and the audience nothing whatever, of the points which 
are debated among the scientific witnesses. If those who hear 
and see become bewildered among theories and machines, the 
chance of any ray of light illuminating the mind of the ordinary 
reader of newspapers must be small indeed. The habit of neglect- 
ing those portions of the law reports which deal with patent cases 


is so general, that it is to be feared that the title of the i 
article will be considered as a synonyme for impenetrable and 
mysterious depths of dulness. 

It is possible, however, that a description of the 
which chenille is made would not be thought uninteresting 
if it occurred anywhere except in the trial of a patent case, 
In the first place, the article manufactured is familiar to ev 
eye. Some three or four years ago hair-nets made of chenille 
were almost universally worn by ladies; and the fashion 
having descended in accordance with the usual law, hair-nets of 
lower price and inferior quality still find customers whose numbers 
compensate for their slender means. Another common application 
of the same article is to form an edging round the base of the 
glass shades which are used to cover artificial flowers and fruit 
and other ornaments of the drawing-room. This article has been 
employed for various pu s of decoration as long as livi 
memory goes back, and perhaps longer, but it has been emplo 
far more extensively since the price was lowered and the quality 
improved by the substitution of a machine for hand labour in the 

roduction of it. The old process of making chenille by hand 
egan by loosely throwing a woof of silk across a warp of thread or 
wire. The woven fabric was then cut by scissors into strips, and 
the woof threads were twisted by means of central warp threads 
or wires into chenille. This process was slow, and the article 
which resulted from it was necessarily imperfect. The hand- 
made chenille could always be untwisted so as to form a sort of 
fringe-like ribbon. The object of the machine, which was patented 
in 1851, was to perform the processes of weaving, cutting, and 
twisting simultaneously, and in a much more perfect manner, 
The substitute for hand-weaving is a revolving shuttle havi 
two endless “selvage-cords,” as they are termed, passing thro 
it. On the shuttle is a bobbin on which is wound t 
silk of which the chenille is to be made. As the shuttle 
revolves, the endless cords which pass through it move in 
a direction perpendicular to the plane of the shuttle’s mo- 
tion. The combined effect of these two motions is to wind the 
silk upon the selvage-cords, so as to form a helix or spiral coil. 
The term “selvage-cord” is evidently borrowed from the older 
rocess of hand-weaving, for which the process here described has 
een substituted. The selvage-cords are kept distended so that 
the coil of silk may be strained tight upon them, and as th 
move perpendicularly downwards they carry the oval —_ of si 
which form the coil successively between a pair ‘of horizontal 
metal rollers. One of these rollers is armed, close to each of its 
extremities, with a blunt circular knife. The other roller, made of 
hardened steel, forms a cushion or pillow, against which the blunt 
knives press as the rollers turn. At the central point, between 
the two circular knives, each roller has a groove in it, and a pair 
of threads parallel to the selvage-cords pass through these grooves 
and descend towards the bottom of the machine. The selvage- 
cords, it will be observed, are acting at the extremities, and a 
of threads are acting at the middle points of the rollers. Now, 
suppose the selvage-cords to carry an oval loop of silk, being the 
most advanced portion of the spiral coil, between the rollers, 
The loop thus passes between the pair of threads. At the 
moment of passing between the rollers the ends of the loop 
are nipped by the pressure of the blunt circular knife against 
the hardened steel cushion of the opposite roller, and thus the 
loop is cut into two pieces of length equal to the distance between 
the knives. The curved extremities of the loop of silk become 
waste. The two lengths or “ shreds,” as they are called, of silk lie 
between the pair of threads which they touch at right angles with 
their middle points. Considering the process at this stage it will 
be seen that the result is the same as was attained by the two old: 
rocesses of weaving and cutting into strips — that is to say, we 
ove shreds of silk of equal length lying between a pair of threads 
which hold them at right angles to the threads by their middle 
points. But in the machine the pair of threads are being twisted 
simultaneously with the motion of the selvage-cords and of the 
rollers. The effect of this twisting is that the shreds of silk are 
seized between the threads at the same moment that the loop is 
cut by passing between the rollers. The twisting of the pair of 
threads with the silk between them, which was the last stage of 
the old process, is simultaneous with the other processes in the 
machine. When the twisting is complete we ave the fabric 
called chenille. 

The simple machine above described is only calculated for 
making one “length ” of chenille at once. If the distance between 
the selvage-cords and the length of the rollers be increased, the 
length of the shreds of silk is increased to the same extent, and this 
increases the size of the chenille. The space between the two 
knives placed at the extremities of the rollers may, if desired, be 
subdivided into two or more equal spaces by the introduction, at 
equal intervals, of additional circular knives, with grooves an 
threads twisting in them at the middle point between every two 
knives. It will be seen that three knives upon a roller would cut 
a loop of sill into four equal portions, and would make two lengths 
of chenille at once; and four knives would cut the loop into six 
portions, and would make three lengths of chenille at once; and 
so on for as many knives as might be conveniently placed upon the 
roller. It is interesting to remark the effect of the peculiar mode 
of severance of the loops of silk by nipping them between a blunt 
knife and a hard surface as compared with the effect of a clean cut 
with a sharp knife. Mr. Nasmyth, the well-known inventor of 
the steam-hammer, who was a witness on the recent trial, stated 
that the nipping by rollers gave a brush-like termination to 
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severed silk, while a cut with a s Imife made the end of the 
shred of silk smooth like a stick. . Nasmyth ascribed to the 
mode of nipping the “beautiful bloom” which he observed on 
the chenille made by the patented machine. 

The principal credit of inventing this machine belongs to a 

mn named Peake, who was at the time employed in a silk 
Aetoep at Derby. The patent was granted to two persons named 
Smith and Dickinson along with Peake, and it was afterwards 
assigned to Messrs. Davenport & Cramond of Derby, who are 
plaintiffs in the pending suit. The machine has now been at work 
ten or eleven years, producing what Mr. Nasmyth called “a very 
beautiful and perfect fabric,” and yielding, or being supposed to 
yield, a profit to the proprietors of the patent sufficient to en- 
courage those attempts at imitation, pretending not to be infringe- 
ment, which are the chief cause of litigation upon patents. One 
experiment of this kind was defeated two or three years ago. 
Another experiment attempted by Mr. Jepson of ge has 
made him defendant to a bill filed in Chancery by Messrs. 
Davenport. The principal differences between his machine 
and Messrs. Davenport’s are as follow:— Messrs Davenport use 
moving selvage-cords, and a shuttle which revolves always in 
the same plane. Mr. Jepson uses fixed cords and a shuttle which 
travels along them at the same time that it revolves. Messrs. 
Davenport’s machine works, as has been stated, poppers 
whereas, Mr. Jepson’s works horizontally, the shuttle being carried 
by a sort of railway along the selvage-cords. The effect of either 
arrangement is exactly the same, viz. to serve or twist silk spirally 
on the selvage-cords. Instead of the nipping rollers above 
described, Mr. Jepson uses a simple knife, in which respect his 
machine is not only diflerent from Messrs. Davenport’s, but inferior 
to it. This knife is applied at the middle point of the loop of silk. 
It divides only one side, if we may so spealr, of the loop, which is 
seized at the middle point of the other side and twisted between 
two threads, one of which passes inside and the other outside the 
loop. In Messrs. Davenport’s machine both the threads are out- 
side the “2 However ingeniously scientific witnesses might 
argue upon the points of distinction Saas these two machines, 
it does not seem easy for men of plain common-sense to discover 
a substantial difference between them. 

But if it were so clear that Mr. Jepson’s machine was an infrin, 
ment, why, it may be asked, were Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page 
Wood and a special jury occupied nearly eight days in trying the 
issues which arose out of the suit? The answer is, that the difficult 
questions in the case were questions of simple fact depending upon 
no comparison of complicated machines, but upon an estimate of 
the value to be respectively attributed to two utterly contradictory 
bodies of testimony. The defendant disputed the validity of the 
plaintiffs’ patent upon two grounds—firstly, he denied the novelty 
of the invention, alleging that chenille had been made in Notting- 
ham by a machine similar to the plaintiffs’, and sold in the course 
of trade, in the years 1849-50; and secondly, he alleged that the 
patentees had sold chenille made by the machine before they 
obtained a patent for it. Upon both these questions the evidence 
was hopelessly conflicting. The jury were divided upon one 
or other of them; and as they stated that agreement was im- 
possible, they were discharged after three hours’ deliberation, 
and thus an eight days’ trial ended in no result whatever. 
_ was one of the —— experiments of the Court of 

ancery in trying with a j uestions which, previously to 
the Act of last is tho of 
Courts of Common Law. The result of the experiment is not very 
encouraging, seeing that this pair of litigants are left just 
where they were, and the other suitors of the Court have suffered 
inconvenience through so much time being occupied by this inves- 
tigation. Although the case lasted over a week it could not 
fairly be called tedious. The evidence of the scientific witnesses, 
particularly Mr. Nasmyth on one side and Mr. Bramwell on the 
other, was very clear and instructive, and the conflicting testimony 
on the questions which involved no science had all the interest 
which attaches to the appearance in the witness-box of a number 
of persons of various character and circumstances. The majority 
of the witnesses were persons in rather humble life, residing 
either at Derby or Nottingham. The defendant undertook to 

ve that the patentees sold chenille to shopkeepers in Derby 

fore the date of the patent; and if he could have proved this 
the patent would have been invalidated. Upon such a question, 
of course, dates were all-important. One of the defendant's 
Witnesses fixed the date of an alleged sale in a manner that is 
curiously characteristic of the district from which he came. He 
was quite certain that a sale took place in his presence shortly 
after a conversation which he had with two of the patentees, 
and he could not possibly be mistaken as to the date of that 
conversation because he knew that it occurred during the journey 
Which he and his two friends made to York Races in May 1851, 
to be present at the great match between Voltigeur and the Flying 
Dutchman. The witness was not encouraged by the Court to 
enlarge upon his sporting reminiscences, but he intimated that 
Voltigeur lost the match, and “ he never could forget that.” It 


deserves notice that these three humble partizans of Lord Zet- 
land’s “spots” were teetotalers when they went to York, and 
also after they returned home. One of them did, indeed, slide 
back into old habits a few months later, but he did not take to 
drinking because he had lost by Voltigeur, but because he hoped 
to win 


ly by his patent, 


REVIEWS. 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
(Concluding Notice.) 
TS expedition to Sebastopol having been resolved upon, to 
what hands was this vast enterprise entrusted? What t 

commanders had England and France to lead their armies? This 
is a question which, perhaps, deserves to be more considered than 
it usually is by politicians undertaking a great war. It might not 
have been unworthy of the consideration of Mr. Pitt, for instance, 
when he was rushing into a conflict with the French nation, armed 
in defence of its own existence, whether he had any trustworth 
general to put at the head of his forces. No doubt it may be sai 
with some truth, that the right man will show himself in the end ; 
but it is rather unpleasant practice even for the nation, much more 
for the soldiers, to discover the right man through a series of 
experiments conducted by such leaders as the Duke of York. 

rance had famous generals—Changarnier, Bedeau, Lamoriciére, 
Cavaignac, and Leflé; but these men shared the general fate 
of the eminence and honour of France—they had been arrested in 
their beds and flung into prison vans, and were now removed from 
the service of their country. To command the French army in 
their place, there was, indeed, a Marshal of France, but one whose 
baton had been won, not in the field of battle against the enemy, 
but in service less indicative of military genius—on Thursday, the 
day of blood, against the peaceable inhabitants of Paris. The 
character of Marshal Achille St. Arnaud, formerly Jacques le Roy, 
is thusdrawn by Mr. Kinglake: — 


He impersonated with singular exactness the idea which our forefathers 
had in their minds when they spoke of what they called “a Frenchman ;” 
for although (by cowing the rich, and by filling the poor with envy) the 
great French revolution had thrown a gloom on the national character, it 
left this one man untouched. He was bold, gay, reckless, and vain, but 
beneath the mere glitter of the surface there was a great capacity for ad- 
ministrative business, and a more than common willingness to take away 
human life. In Algerine warfare, he had proved himself from the first an 
active, enterprising officer, and in later years a brisk commander. He was 
skilled in the duties of a military governor, knowing how to hold tight under 
martial law a conquered or a half-conquered province. The empire of his 
mind over his actions was so often interrupted by bodily pain and weakness, 
that it is hard to say whether, if he had been gifted with health, he 
would have been a firm, stedfast man; but he had violent energies, and a 
spirit so elastic, that when for any interval the — of misery or of 
bodily pain was lifted off, he seemed as strong and as joyous as though he 
had never been crushed. He chose to subordinate the lives and the rights 
of other men to his own advancement. Therefore he was ruthless; but not 
in any other sense cruel. No one, as he himself said, could be more good- 
natured. In the intervals between the grave deeds that he did, he danced 
and sung. To men in authority no less than to women he paid court with 
flattering stanzas and songs. He had extraordinary activity of body, and 
was highly skilled in the performance of gymnastic feats; he played the 
violin; and, as though he were resolved in all things to be the Frenchman 
of the old time, there was once at least, in his life, a time of depression, when 
(to the astonishment of the good priest, who fell on his knees and thanked 
God as for a miracle wrought) he knelt down and confessed himself, seeking 
comfort and absolution from his Church. 


This, if we mistake not, is a good piece of historical portraiture. 

Marshal St. Arnaud was a man, in one sense, of remarkable 
military experience, inasmuch as he had thrice gone through a 
career in the army, having been twice forced to quit it on account 
of excesses running to the extreme of wildness, if not actuall 
amounting to crime. He was near forty years of age when, wi 
singular > ne he entered the military profession for the third 
time. Joining his corps in Algeria, he pushed his way on that 
congenial theatre, and rose to well-deserved distinction as the 
commander of the Infernal Column. Fleury, being in Algeria, on 
the look-out for a Minister at War adapted to the objects of the 
President of the Republic, marked Colonel St. Arnaud for his own. 
Independently of general character, there was a special reason 
which rendered it quite safe to approach this distinguished oflicer 
with such proposals as those which Fleury bore: — 


The commander of the “ Infernal Column ” was not likely to be wan 
in the ruthlessness which was needed, and if his vanity made it seem doub' 
whether he was a man who could keep a secret, there was a confidential 
paper in existence which might tend to allay the fear. 

St. Arnaud had warmly approved the destruction of life which had been 
effected in 1944, by filling with smoke the crowded caves of the Dahra ; but 
he had sagaciously observed that the popularity of the measure in Europe 
was not co-extensive with the approbation which seems to have been 
bestowed upon its author by the military authorities. These counter views 
guided M. St. Arnaud. In the summer of 1845 he received private informa- 
tion that a body of Arabs had taken refuge in the cave of Shelas. Thither 
he marched a body of troops. Eleven of the fugitives came out and 
surrendered, but it was known to St. Arnaud, though not to any other 
Frenchman, that five hundred men remained in the cave. All these people 
Colonel St. Arnaud determined to kill, and so far, he perhaps felt that he 
was only an imitator of Pelissier, but the resolve which accompanied the 
formation of this scheme was original. He determined to keep the deed 
secret even from the troops engaged in the operation. Except his brother, 
and Marshal Bugeaud, whose approval was the prize he sought for, no one 
was to know what he did. He contrived to execute both his purposes. 
“ Then,” he writes to his brother, “I had all the apertures — 
stopped up. I made one vast sepulchre. No one went into the caverns. No 
one but myself knew that, under there, there are five hundred brigands who 
will never again slaughter Frenchmen. A confidential report has told all 
to the Marshal without terrible poetry or imagery. Brother, no one is so 
good as I am by taste and by nature. From the 8th to the 12th, I have 
been ill, but my conscience does not reproach me. I have done my duty as 
a commander, and to-morrow I would do the same over again; but I | ons 
taken a disgust to Africa.” 


Thus the cave of Shelas and the Boulevard of Paris between 
them brought St. Arnaud his Marshal's baton, and placed the fate 
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of the allied armies in his hands. Unfortunately, they did not, 
with the biton, confer the genius of a Marshal. If Mr. King- 
lake’s account is true—as from all we have heard from other sources 
we believe it to be—St. Arnaud was without ascendancy in the 
French army, and utterly destitute of the power of conducting 
war on a great scale. He was not, however, without self-con- 
fidence of a certain kind, and it appears he formed a scheme for 
bringing the Turkish as well as French army under his com- 
mand. The scene in which Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, with 
supreme courtesy and benign gentleness, blew this intrigue to the 
four winds, is one of the most ge and most amusing of the 
pictures of character drawn by Mr. Kinglake’s hand. 

England, to command her army, had in Lord Raglan a good, 
brave, skilful and experienced soldier, as well as an honourable 
and high-minded gentleman—one over whose grave no word ought 
ever to be spoken but those of sympathy for his heroic sufferings 
and gratitude for his chivalrous services to a not very kind coun- 
try. His character as a general is drawn by Mr. Kinglake with 
evident tenderness, not in a flattering, but still in a forbearing 
tone. Lord Raglan was sixty-six years old when he was called 
to lead this hazardous enterprise, and for more than thirty years he 
had been administering the business of a military office in time 
of peace, and had thus inevitably become a man of uniformity and 
routine not suited for the varying emergencies and rapid strokes of 
war. There was, however, something very fine and worthy of a 
Paladin of the t Duke in the whole of his character and 
bearing as a warrior, particularly in the actual field of battle: — 

He had one peculiarity which, although it went near to being a foible, was 
likely to give smoothness to his relations with the French. Beyond and 
apart from a just contempt for mere display, he had a strange hatred of the 
outward signs and tokens of military energy. Versed of old in real war, he 
knew that the clatter of a general briskly galloping hither and thither with 
staff and orderlies, did not of nec:ssity imply any momentous resolye—that 
the aides-de-camp swiftly shot cff by a word like arrows from a bow, were no 
sure signs of despatch or decisive action. And, because such outward signs 
might mean little, he shrank from them more than was right. He would 
have liked, if it had been possible, that he and his army should have glided 
unnoticed from the banks of the Thames to their position in the battle-field. 
It was certain, therefore, that although a French general would be sure to 
find himself checked in any really hurtful attempt to encroach upon the just 
station of the British army, yet that if, as was not unnatural, he should 
evince a desire for personal prominence, he would find no rival in Lord 
Raglan until he reached the enemy’s presence. 

He was recommended for his present command not only 
by his military qualifications, but by his courtesy, his address, 
his power of bending men to his will without apparent pressure, 
and his familiarity with the French tongue. In the English army 
he occupied a peculiar and almost unapproachable position as a 
general of the Duke of Wellington. In fact, Mr. Kinglake hints 
that the empire which he had over other men from this associa- 
tion, and the historic appeal of his maimed sword-arm, were not 
without a drawback, since they made other men courtiers in his 
presence, and prevented them from differing from him, and even 
from conveying to him unwelcome truths :— 

In truth, Lord Raglan’s manner was of such a kind as to be — not simply 
ornament, but —a real engine of power. It swayed events. There was no 
mere gloss in it. By some gift of imagination he divined the feelings of all 
sorts and conditions of men; and whether he talked to a statesman or a 
schoolboy, his hearer went away captive. I knew a shy, thoughtful, sensi- 
tive youth just gazetted to a regiment of the Guards, who had to render his 
visit of thanks to the military secretary at the Horse Guards. He went in 
trepidation. He came back radiant with joy and wholesome confidence. 
Lord Fitzroy, instead of receiving him in solemn form and ceremony, had 
walked forward to meet him, had put his hand kindly on the boy’s shoulder, 
and had said a few words so cheering, so interesting, and so free from the vice 
of being commonplace, that the impression clung to the lad, shaping his 
career for years, and helped to make him the man he was when he was out 
with his battalion in the winter of the first campaign. From the same 
presence the foremost statesman of the time once came away saying, that the 
man in England most fitted by nature to be at the head of the Government 
was Lord Fitzroy Somerset ; and he who so judged, was himself a Prime 
Minister. 

It is for military men to form a judgment of Lord Raglan’s con- 
duct in the campaign, and of Mr. Kinglake’s reflections upon it. It 
is clear that he had to take both the campaign and the battle of 
the Alma out of St. Arnaud’s hands, and that what was done was 
mainly done by him, though he was not untrammelled by the 
temper and proceedings of his ally ; but in justice to the Govern- 
ment it must be allowed that, in the absence of a first-rate 
general, and looking to the diplomatic as well as the military 
exigencies of the post, he was as good a man as they could have 
chosen ; and, in justice to himself, it must be remembered that he 
undertook the expedition most unwillingly, in obedience to what 
he conceived to be the dictates of his honour, and that he never 
allowed this unwillingness to prevent his acting with the most 
ardent zeal, and with all the energy which his age would permit, 
for the public service. 

The landing of the army was safely accomplished, thanks to the 
extraordinary efforts of the naval commanders, particularly Lord 
Lyons; thanks also, it appears, to the indulgent forbearance of 
Prince Mentschikoff, and in despite of a strange proceeding on 
the part of the French, who moved in the night the buoy which 
was to mark the respective landing-places of the two armies, 
whereby, had it not been for the vigilance of Lyons, the landing 
would have been in danger of miscarriage. It is,;most likely that 
their object in doing this was to get more room for themselves, 
and that it was unconnected with the timides avis which had been 
given by some of the French generals in the mid-passage, and 
overruled by Lord Raglan. The difficulty, however, with which 


the landing was accomplished—though in fair weather, and without 
opposition—leaves on our minds a very comfortable impression as 
to the security of these shores from the visits of an enemy, who 
would certainly be opposed, on short notice, and who was not 
master of the sea. 

Mr. Kinglake testifies that the people of the villages on the 
coast where the army had landed were treated by our soldiers, not 
only with mercy, but with kindness and gentle courtesy. The 
men of the Rifle Brigade made themselves especial favourites in 
the village where they were quartered. But over this village 
there suddenly came a dreadful change : — 

The rifles were withdrawn. The Zouaves marched in. There followed 
spoliation, outrage, horrible cruelty. When those tidings came to Lord 
Raglan, he was standing on the shore with several of his people about him, 
He turned scarlet with shame and anger. The yoke of the alliance had 
wrung him. 

Mr. Kinglake is disposed to accuse Lord Raglan of a pedantic 
dislike to the irregular Ottoman troops, for whom he has himself 
a great partiality. But possibly Lord Raglan’s aversion, as a 
regular military man, to irregular soldiers and their unscientific 
mode of warfare, may have been mingled with his aversion, as a 
humane man and a gentleman, to propensities in which the “ pious 
and warfaring” race of Turks are at least on a level with the 
Zouave. In the late war in Montenegro the Turks are stated, by 
those who made inguiries on the spot, to have mutilated and 
massacred all their prisoners. 

Mr. Kinglake’s present volumes end with the battle of the 
Alma. His description of the battle is that of an eye-witness; 
for he was with Lord Raglan through the day, and sat on horse- 
back at his side, as we gather from an incidental expression, on 
the knoll in the heart of the Russian position, to which the 
English General was strangely and fortunately carried by the 
impetuosity of his horse, and where the English guns were 
planted which at the most critical moment turned the day. Of 
course one pair of eyes could not see every event and incident on 
so extended a field, but where Mr. Kinglake was not himself an 
eye-witness he has evidently collected the facts by minute and 
almost microscopic inquiry from those who were. The result 
is a description of a battle unequalled as far as we know in 
historical literature, for the vividness with which it brings 
before the reader the sites, and imparts to him the sensation of 
a hard fought field. It is exceedingly difficult for a civilian to 
form any conception of the realities of a mortal conflict, but Mr. 
Kinglake has succeeded in giving us an impression so intense 
and forcible that we can hardly doubt its truth. The last halt of 
the Allies before the battle in sight of the enemy’s position is thus 
described : — 

Twice again there were protracted halts. The last of these took place at 
a distance of about a mile and a half from the banks of the Alma. From the 
spot where the forces were halted the ground sloped gently down to the 
river’s side ; and though some men lay prostrate under the burning sun, with 
little thought except of fatigue, there were others who keenly scanned the 
ground before them, well knowing that now at last the long-expected conflict 
would begin. They could make out the course of the river from the dark 
belt of gardens and vineyards which marked its banks, and men with good 
eyes could desery a slight seam running across a rising ground beyond the 
river, and could see too some dark squares or oblongs, encroaching like smal! 
patches of culture upon the broad downs. The seam was the Great Redoubt. 
The square-looking marks that stained the green sides of the hills were an 
army in order of battle. 

That 20th of September on the Alma was like some remembered day of 
June in England, for the sun was unclouded, and the soft breeze the 
morning had lulled to a breath at noontide, and was creeping faintly along 
the hills. It was then that in the Allied armies there occurred a sin, 
pause of sound—a pause so general as to have been observed and remembered 
by many in remote parts of the ground, and so marked that its interruption 
by the mere neighing of an angry horse seized the attention of thousands; 
and although this strange silence was the mere result of weariness and 
chance, it seemed to carry a meaning, for it was now that after near forty 
ra of peace the great nations of Europe were once more meeting for 


Perhaps among the incidents of the day there is none which * 


makes the reader feel as though he were actually present in the 
field more than the account of the long combat between the 7th 
Fusileers under Colonel Lacy Yea and the Kzan column of Russian 
infantry. The Russian column consisted of two battalions, num- 
bering 1,500 men. It came down upon the Fusileers when they 
had lost their formation in crossing the river, and before they had 
been able to reform. They were, to use Mr. Kinglake’s expres- 
sion, nearly “a knotted chain of soldiery” when the column 
halted at a distance of fifty yards from their front : — 


Lacy Yea had not time to put his Fusileers in their wonted array, for the 
enemy’s column was so near, that forthwith, and at the instant it: was 
necessary to ply it with fire; but what man could do, he did. His very 
shoulders so laboured and strove with the might of his desire to form line, 
that the curt red shell-jacket he wore was as though it were a world too 
scant for the strength of the man and the passion that raged within him ; 
but when he turned, his dark eyes yielded fire, and all the while from his 
deep-chiselled, merciless lips, there ed the thunder of imprecation 
command. Wherever the men had got clustered together, there — 
fiercely coming—he wedged his cob into the thick of the crowd—the “ rooge, 
he would call it in his old Eton idiom of speech—and by dint of will tore it 
asunder. Though he could not form an even array, yet he disentangled 
the thickest clusters of the soldiery, and forced the men to open out into a 
lengthened chain approaching to line formation. Numbers of the Fusileers 
were wanting, and on the other hand there were mingled with the battalion. 
many of the soldiery of other regiments. With a force in this state, Yea was 
not in a condition to attempt a charge or any other combined movement. 
he could hope to be able to do was to keep his people firm on their ground, to 
hinder them from contracting their front or gathering into heavy clusters, 
and then leave every man to make the best use he could of his rifle. 
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But Lacy Yea and his islanders were not so fashioned by nature, nor so 

tamed down by much learning, as to be liable to be easily coerced in any 
subtle, metaphysical way ; and although the shots of individual soldiers and 
small knots of men had not of course the crushing power which would have 
been exerted by the fire of the 7th Fusileers when formed and drawn up in 
line, still, the well-handled rifles of our men soon began to carry havoc into 
the dark gray oblong mass of living beings which served them for their easy 
target. And though seemingly the front rank of the compact mass yearned 
to move forward, there was always occurring in the interior some sudden 
death or some trouble with a wounded man, which seemed not only to breed 
difficulty in the way of an advance, but also to make the column here and there 
begin to look spotted and faulty. The distance was such as to allow of a 
good deal of shooting at particular men. Once, Yea himself found that he 
was singled out to be killed, and was covered by a musket or rifle, but the 
marksman was so fastidious about his aim, that before he touched the trigger 
a —— English corporal found time to intervene, and save his Colonel's 
life by s ooting the careful Russian in the midst of his studies. “Thank 
you, my man,” said Lacy Yea, “if I live through this, you shall be a 
sergeant to-night.” 
The fight goes on; and at length death and wounds, making 
cavities, and compelling small changes in the mass, began to injure 
the symmetry of the Russian column. Its cohesion, though still 
preserved, was preserved more by the personal exertions of the 
officers than by the steadiness of the men :— 


Lacy Yea observed that every now and then, when a part of the column 
was eee | faulty, a certain man always on foot, but of vast towering 
stature, would stride quickly ‘to the defective spot, and exert so great an 
ascendancy, that steadiness and order seemed always to be restored by his 
a The gray over-coat common to all shrouded the rank of every 

ussian officer, and since this man was not on horseback, there was nothing 

to disclose his station in the corps save the power which he seemed to wield. 
What its colonel was to the 7th Fusileers, that the big man seemed to be to 
the Russian column, and it was not, I think, without a kind of sympathy 
with him ; it was not, one would believe, without a manly reluctance that 
Yea ordered his people to shoot the tall man. He did, however, so order ; 
and he was quickly obeyed. The tall man dropped dead, and when he had 
fallen there was no one who seemed to be the like of him in power. 
The supreme moment at last arrives. Prince Gortschakoff in 
person comes up, and attempts to lead the column on to a charge 
with the bayonet; but there was not spirit left in the mass to 
respond to the call. Prince Gortschakoff rode away : — 

Portions of the column—mainly those in the centre and in the rear— 

me discomposed and unsettled. Numbers of men moved a little one way 
or another, and of these, some looked as though they stepped a pace back- 
wards; but no man as yet turned round to face the rear. However, though 
the movement of each soldier taken singly was trifling and insignificant, yet 
even that little displacement of many men at the same time was shaking the 
structure. Plainly, the men must be ceasing to feel that the column they 
stood in was solid. The ranks which had been straight as arrows became 
bent and wavy. 

The Russian officers well understood these signs. With drawn swords, 
moving hither and thither as actively as they could in their long, gray, 
melancholy coats, they seemed to become loud and vehement with their 
orders, their entreaties, their threats. Presently their gestures grew violent, 
and more than one officer was seen to go and seize a wavering soldier by the 
throat. But in vain; for seemingly by some law of its own nature, rather 
than under any new stress of external force, the column began to dissolve. 
The hard mass became fluid. It still cohered; but what had been, as it 
were, the outlines of a wall, were becoming like the outlines of a cloud. First 
some, then more, then all, turned round. Moving slowly, and as though 
discontent with its fate, the column began to fall back. 

Mr. Kinglake fairly discloses all the disasters, blunders, and 
reverses of the day. His account leaves upon us the decided 
impression that had Mentschikoff been a General of ordinary 
ability, had he possessed sense enough to listen to the counsels of 
a better soldier than himself, had he taken reasonable advantage 
of the abundant time given him for fortifying his admirable 
position, had he taken the pains to ride over the ground and discover 
that a road practicable for artillery led up to the left of his position 
where he supposed there was nothing but an inaccessible cliff—had 
he in the action itself showed ordinary presence of mind, and made 
use of his great superiority in cavalry against the unprotected left | 
of the attacking English—had he attempted to take advantage of | 
the great opening which fortune gave him in the course of the | 
day—the Russian position on the Alma would not have been 
carried, and the expedition against Sebastopol would have there 
found a disastrous and disgraceful end. The rash impetuosity of 
the English nation carried it to the brink of the precipice, and 
fortune only prevented its falling over. 

As to the conduct of the French on this dangerous day, Mr. 
Kinglake’s history confirms the opinion, which, though of course 
not officially promulgated, was at the time generally believed. 
It was such as for the time moetly to sink the reputation of | 


the French army. Bosquet with his division did their duty well, 
by scaling the height on the Russian left; but when there they 
were unable to advance, and were, by their confession to Lord | 


Raglan, on the point of being compelled to retreat. As to the other | 
French Generals and their divisions, they appear to have become 
& helpless mass, which was Le completely in check by eight 
Russian battalions, and exercised no influence on the fortunes of 
the day ; but, as Mr. Kinglake truly says, this isnot the measure of 
the prowess of the French army—it is the measure only of the | 
poses of the French army when led by an Achille St. Arnaud, 
‘ormerly Jacques le Roy. 


BROWNING’S POEMS.* 
HE irresistible impression made upon the mind of an unpreju- 
diced reader by these selected poems of Mr. Browning must 
be, that he is, beyond all question, a man of very remarkable 
faculties. We perhaps may incline to the belief that{ his special 
intellectual province is to be looked for rather in an extraordinary 
power lg corm ene analysis than in what is usually regarded 
as poetical inspiration ;|but even if this attribute were separated 
from his other gifts, and not allowed to count at all, there would 
still remain behind so much real originality and strength that| we 
cannot wonder if the partial friends whom genius such as his is 
sure to make and to -. are surprised and mortified at his com- 
parative unpopularity. We say comparative unpopularity, because 
we have always understood that among those who are fond enough 
of poetryjnot to be repelled by a manner which his friends descri 
as “marked and peculiar,” but which we should speak of in terms 
somewhat more unfavourable, he has never wanted an attentive, 
and seldom an admiring audience. Comparatively unpopular, 
however, he certainly is. For example, Mr. Longfellow, of whom 
we wish to speak with the utmost respect as a thoroughly accom- 
plished versifier and something more, has taken the young ladies 
of England by storm. Now, in our judgment (and we say 
again, with perfect sincerity, that no sneer is aimed at the 
American author) Mr. Browning contains within himself a 
mass of solid metal which might be beaten thin into a couple 
of Longfellows at least. And yet we apprehend that (on prin- 
ciples somewhat similar to those on which the Dutch estimate 
of female beauty is said to rest) what Horace calls the columne, 
and what we call the trade, would pronounce the latter to be 
the greater poet of the two by ever so many copies annually 
sold. The truth is, we believe, that, for the merely popular poet, 
what is wanted is that he should be born with his own special 
faculty entirely predominating over the rest of his mind. If his 
talent be a decided one, an ordinary understanding in other 
respects will suffice for his immediate purposes. As for 
what Mr. Carlyle calls the World-Poet, we presume that he 
also must have the poetical faculty predominant, but predominant 
over vast general powers, and with energy enough to absorb 
them all into itself. There is, however, an intermediate man, 
who often possesses real genius, and also a powerful understanding, 
who may or maynot succeed. Such a writer now and then contrives, 
by some mismanagement of this very understanding, by too great 
self-indulgence in misplaced wit, or fantastic ingenuity, or severely 
abstract thought, or (as is the case with Mr. Browning) by lingering 
too long over subtle reproductions of characters not generally 
interesting, to darken his poetical gifts, and to deprive himself of 
a reputation, his right to which, if it depended upon talent alone, 
no one would dream of disputing. He will find, no doubt, among 
congenial minds a certain number of admirers—admirers who 
make up for the comparative smallness of their numbers by the 
unflinching intensity of their zeal; but still he cannot hope for 
the same general acceptance as his straightforward competitors, 
who aim only at broad and simple effects. 
Some such incapacity, or disinclination at least, on the part of 
Mr. Browning, to adapt himself to the taste of the day, appears to 
intercept the natural effect of his genius upon the public mind. 
(There are also, we think, certain defects of manner and taste in his 
compositions, which the indolent and luxurious readers of the 
nineteenth century will not tolerate. We doubt, therefore, whether 
‘the appearance of this little book will materially alter his position 
before the world, though, as we honestly appreciate his great and 
various merits, we shall be glad if we find ourselves mistaken.| 
One of these faults of form, as it appears to us, is an ineradicable 
assion for every contorted and unimaginable rhyme which the 
English language, turned inside-out, can be coaxed or tortured 
into supplying. We readily concede that Mr. Browning dances 
in his self-im fetters with unusual lightness and ease ; 
nevertheless, he is forced often to sacrifice conciseness and 
gy J of style, and sometimes the whole beauty of 
is image, to this somewhat mean exhibition of a merely 
mechanical skill. For instance, taking the “Glove,” a well- 
known story, in which Mr. Browning, with great ingenuity, 
leads the cause of the lady against the knight whose life has 
n endangered by her apparently ruthless caprice, we find in it 
these lines : — 
Sound the trumpet, no true knight's a tarrier! 
De Lorge made one leap at the barrier, 
Walk’d straight to the glove—whilst the lion 
Ne’er moved, kept his far-reaching eye on 
The palm-tree-edged desert-spring’s sapphire, 
And the musky oil’d skin of the Kaffir. 
We think this conception of the lion with his drowsy imagination 
brooding in a half-dream over the distant solitudes of his native 
deserts, and therefore unconscious of the intrusion of the knight, 
a very striking one, but to our taste its beauty is greatly impaired 
by the last line. Mr. Brownin binds himself down to procure a 
satisfactory partner for that awkward word sapphire, and he very 
nearly succeeds; but in such cases, according to the old proverb, 
a miss is as good, or rather as bad, as a mile — nay more, even it 
we admit that Kaffir res 8 adequately to sapphire, the Kaffir, 
we think, is out ef place in the visions of a Barbary lion. Besides, 


* Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1863. 
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the line itself appears to usa bad one, and the attention of the reader 
is diverted from the fine poetry of the passage by his anxious 
desire to watch whether Herr Browning, the rhyming phenomenon, 
can accomplish his rope-dancing feat, and jump through his paper 
hoop, with the requisite dexterity and adroitness. The use of 
rhyme has been justified on the ground that it embodies a constent 


appeal to memory and to hope; but when this hope degenerates | 


into a gaping expectation of some ingenious surprise, elevating 
thereby a quaint jingle into part of the pagan poetical effect, our 
sympathy, with anything more serious than good nonsense verses, is 

rpetually interrupted, and we cannot do justice to thoughts and 
images which are always being driven into the background by 
this fantastic metrical harlequinade. 


when there, the spells native to the place may be woven round 
their unresisting imaginations. The best composition of this class 
(it occurs a little further on in the volume) appears to us to be 
“ How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” The 
worst is entitled “ An Incident in the French Camp.” We should 
not have paused at this trifle, were it not our opinion that its 
comparative feébleness is in a great degree owing to the crotchet 
of which we have spoken already. Mr. Browning chooses to find 
rhymes for the French proper name Lannes—and is, therefore, 
obliged to make a French ensign talk of his eagle as a “ flag-bird 
flapping its vans,” and to use other expressions neither strong nor 
simple enough for a camp ditty. Besides this, however, the snip- 
snap question and answer at the end break the lyrical flow of 
the piece, and prevent the catastrophe from telling, as it is meant 
to do, upon the reader’s mind, Another class of poems are, we 
think, of a much higher order — they are all of them distinguished 
by great originality of conception, by a subtle insight into the 
secret springs of action, and by a power of reproducing modes of 
thought and feeling the most remote from those of the poet 
himself, which we believe to be, at any rate among 
contemporary authors, wholly unequalled. We doubt, in- 
deed, whether the general reader will be patient enough to watch 
the slow unravelling of those complicated impulses which have 
formed the character of a sceptical Roman Catholic bishop of the 
present day—see “Bishop Blougram’s Apology ” (p. 280)—of a 
semi-paganized Catholic Bishop at Rome in the sixteenth century 
CP. 36), of a profligate monkish painter, Fra Lippo Lippi (p. 234), 
of an Arabian physician, or Greek litterateur shortly after the 
death of Christ (pp. 254-400); but that is his affair. We doubt, 
moreover, whether the extraordinary genius which these com- 
positions display is poetical genius, or metaphysical; but that it 
is extraordinary we have no doubt whatever. We think the 
shortest, and perhaps on that account the most effective, of these 
remarkable productions, will give as good an idea of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s special merits as any poem which at the present moment it is 
open to us to quote. It is named “My Last Duchess.” The 
reader must be good enough to sympathize (we mean by a 
sympathy of comprehension, of course), with one of the great 
Italian nobles of the sixteenth century. He must suppose a 
man of the most polished manners and the most refined tastes, 
but who knows no more of principle than of the electric tele- 
graph—whose pride is venomously susceptible, and his temper 
as implacable as the central fires of his own Neapolitan volcano. 
Having lost, or rather extinguished, his wife, this gentleman 
wishes to marry again, and thus intimates his peculiar views 
of the conjugal relation (being, no doubt, great enough to feel 
sure that he risks nothing by his candour) to the panic-stricken 
envoy of his intended father-in-law : — 4 


That’s my last Duchess — ited on the wi 
Looking as if she were alive; I call “es 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 

“ Fra Pandolt” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there ; so, net the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “ Her mantle laps 
Over my Lady’s wrist too much,” or, “ Paint 


Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, ‘twas all one! My favour at her breast, 
‘The dropping of the daylight in the west, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each 


Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

| Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good ; but thanked 
| Somehow . . I know not how . . as if she ranked 

| My gift of a nine hundred years old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

| This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech—(which I have not)—to make your will 

| Quite clear to such an one, and say, “ Just this 

| Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark ”—and if she let 

j Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

| Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

—E’en then would be some stooping, and I choose 

Never to stoop. Qh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
j Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
| 


Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 

As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 

The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 

Together down, sir! Notice Neptune, though, 4 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 


This dramatic scene requires to be read carefully. Every word 
which we find in it carries its own well-considered meaning 
and carefully anticipated weight. If, therefore, a man rattles 
through it expecting to sound its depths by one glancing inspec- 
| tion, for anything which he will draw from it to enrich his 
intellect, or awaken his imagination, he might just as well be 
reading Tupper; but if, on the other hand, he will only give it 
_ time enough and thought enough, we cannot doubt that he will 

feel himself in the presence of something which emphatically 
bel8ngs to what De Quincey has denominated the 
“literature of power.” And, if so, he will do well to remember, 
on Mr. Browning’s behalf, how few in number are the men 
who thus contribute, in their several generations, to the 
immortality of the nation and the language from which 
they will stand out through a long succession of centuries 
as the “bright particular stars.” Of Mr. Browning as a 
regular dramatist, it is difficult to speak fairly, if we con- 
fine ourselves to our actual brief. Seriously, we think that 
the passages offered to us here from his plays fail for the most 
part of their intended purpose. These plays are, perhaps, his 
chief efforts—it was, therefore, we suppose, impossible to pass 
them over without notice. But Mr. Browning is a poet who 
works so entirely under the guidance of a farseeing and preor- 
ganizing intellect, that everything he completes is, if we may 
so speak, woven without seam; and does not, in consequence, 
readily admit of being cut into samples. We recollect many years 
ago reading “ Colombe’s Birthday,” “Pippa Passes,” “ Luvia,” 
and the “Blot on the Scutcheon,” as wholes, with great delight. 
The selections, however, with the exception of the pathetic scene 
from the “Blot on the Scutcheon” (p. 179), lose much of their 
power by being detached from the context, and, as may be 
supposed, by no means represent the dramas from which they are 
taken with adequate effect. We do not know how, in a work of 
this nature, such a mishap could be avoided, but we regret it 
greatly nevertheless, 


LA SORCIERE.* 


\ TEVER charms or merits this work may otherwise 

possess, it has the great drawback of thoroughly puzzling 
the reader. We are at a loss throughout to understand what it is 
that M. Michelet is driving at, and why he should have taken the 
trouble to treat such a subject at all. We feel that to the author 
there is evidently some drift in all we read; but this drift is 
hidden from us. It is not until we come to the epilogue, as M. 
Michelet terms the three or four concluding pages, that we under- 
stand why witches seemed to him worth writing about. In one of 
the few passages of the work which are at once ambitious and 
intelligible, M. Michelet describes an autumn morning which 
he watched at his house near Toulon. He paints the paling of the 
stars, the silvering of the blue of night, and the coming of the 
sun above the horizon. It is the dawn of the physical day; and 
this typifies to him the dawn of the triumph of nature which 
itis given us to witness in our days. Man was for centuries cut off 
from nature by}the iron barrier of Church teaching and Church 
authority. In the old Pagan times, he and the physical world were 
in harmony, for he had that communion with nature which con- 
sists in seeing man, his passions and his desires, reflected in every 
striking physical phenomenon. In these latter days, we are in 
harmony with nature, or, at least, are beginning to be so, because 


Must never hope to reproduce the faint 

Half-flush that dies along her throat ;” such stuff | 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 

For calling up that a of joy. She had 

A heart . . how shall I say? . . too soon made glad, 


science teaches us the mysteries of nature, and our conscience now 
permits us to follow where science leads. But there was @ 


* La Sorciére. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Dentu. 1862. 
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dreadful interval, a long barren stretch of time, during which 
priests strove to te man from nature, to wean him from 
the love of earth and of the beauties of the earth, and to depress 
every effort of the intellect. It was a time of great physical 
misery, and of great mental depression; a time of lawless violence 
and of a universal tyranny; and men had scarcely heart or mind 
to feel or think, except as they were bidden. But still the 
yearning of man for nature, and for communion with her, and 
the revolt of the imaginative mind against the terrible reli- 
gious and social tyranny imposed on it, could not be altogether 
repressed; and a peculiar class of persons arose to represent 
this yearning and this revolt. These were the witches of the 
middle ages; and their influence over the common people, which 


was as at as it was wild, eccentric, and fitful, has for the 
modern y ilosopher this point of strong interest—that it forms a 
striking link between paganism and modern thought, and that it 


heralded the general uprising of the intellect against the medieval 
Church, and the prominence of women in modern society. This 
seems to us to be the sort of view of witches and their history 
which M. Michelet desires to unfold, and we can only wish he 
would have made it a little easier to discover. 


It is not, however, only that the general purport of the book is 
obscure ; the whole jew in which the book is written is one 
which wearies and provokes us. Like many French books 
dealing with a vast and complicated set of facts, it often affords 
us no clue as to what is meant to be asserted as a fact, 
and what is meant to be only poetry; and where it seems 
to assert facts, it often asserts them in such a way that 
we have no means of testing their truth, A Frenchman 
of the turn of mind of M. Michelet appears to deal with 
historical details by a double process of transmutation. He 
first reads up and collects a great mass of materials, some care- 
fully, some very hastily, until he has struck out some general 
theory about the subject he has in hand. He then cuts his coat 
according to his cloth, and pares, and turns, and slices until the 
facts fit the theory to which they are adapted. But this is not 
all. He then pours over the theorized facts the flood of his 
poetry. He breaks his matter up into short paragraphs, each with 
something startling and epigrammatic in it; he gives every state- 
ment a fanciful twist, he sees everything, however simple, as if 
he were looking at it and the universe on a beautiful night with a 
thunderstorm coming on. The consequence is, that the reader 
may be amused, or charmed, or excited, but he is also very 
apt to be bewildered. We go on reading what M. Michelet 
chooses to tell us about witches, and devils, and the feelings of very 
r peasant women in the eleventh century, without any notion 
whether what he saysis true ; and, what is worse, without any notion 
whether he means it to be takenastrue. We are afraid that we are 
being perpetually enticed into a literary pitfall, and that we are 
deluded j into accepting as a version of medizval history what M. 
Michelet may consider that any fool would see to be only the 
tical way of putting the thing. Nor is it possible to ascertain 
y any special knowledge what is meant to be true or not. If a 
man had spent his life in the improving task of gaining a thorough 
mastery of mediwval demonology, he still could not guide us; for 
M. Michelet would, we apprehend, inform him that he was merely 
an absurdly correct antiquary, whereas he, M. Michelet, is a 
poetical historian. There are pe of the book where persons 
with only a moderate degree of knowledge might easily criticise 
the author, if he was to be bound by the laws of criticism generally 
applied to history. It is evident that he takes a very one-sided 
view of many things—that he attends only to the stern and re- 
pressive character of medieval Christianity, and omits to consider 
the comfort and happiness it brought with it; that he fastens on 
the worst evils of the serf’s lot, and does not think of anythin 
that mitigated the serf’s misery. But although these woul 
be grave objections to a work aiming at historical truth, 
they may not be objections to a work that only aims at a high 
poetical truth about history. We are quite at the mercy of the 
poetical historian; and the only revenge we. have is that, at the 
end of the book, we can safely assert that it is a mere toss-up 
whether all he has written is sheer rubbish or not. 


We fancy that M. Michelet’s theories and poetical facts about 
witches may be arranged under three heads, corresponding with 
three successive stages in the history of witchcraft. In the early 
stage, we are introduced to the serfs of Western Europe groaning 
in the extremity of wretchedness, with no power of fleeing from 
their evils, with their wives at the mercy of furious lustful lords, 
and with an eternal necessity of wearing out their wretched lives 
in the service of their oppressors. Christianity has no hopes to 
give them for this world, and what it promises them in another 
world has little meaning for them. But they have one source of 
consolation, for paganism is not dead, and they have the 


blessing of a secret worship of the old Gods of Olympus. As the 
woman sits at home and thinks of her lot, and of her husband, and 


of the kind pagan Gods, and bountiful nature, she begins to | 


dream that some little Mercury or Pan of a very homely kind 
will come to her help, and that a little elf will do her spinning for 
her, or milk the cow, or find the lost piece of money. In course of 
time this kindly demon becomes a tempting demon, and will have 
an unlawful mastery over her, if he is to help her. Her wanton | 
imagination increases his size, until the pigmy has in her thoughts | 
the stature of a properly grown spiritual lover. But it is only for | 
the sake of her t 


usband, to help him on his course, to get money | the Round Table. 


for him, and to have his domestic wants supplied, that she yields 
Her husband profits by their secret alliance, and becomes a notice- 
able serf, and a sort of steward who has somehow to get the other 
serfs to pay him their money dues, and then to take the gold to 
the lord. But the demon contrives that the gold shall run short; 
and then what is to be done? The demon will only give the 
gold required if the wife will enter into a regular bond, 
and will sell her soul as for value received. She consents, 
and for a time all is well; but she grows so pretty under 
the caresses of her demon lover, that she attracts the notice 
of the lord and the jealousy of the lady of the neighbouring 
castle. The lady raises a popular feeling against her, and she flies 
into the woods and lives as a regular professed witch. This is the 
first stage of the history of witches ; and this is the kind of thing 
which M. Michelet writes, and as to which we think other readers 
of the book will agree with us in considering that it is impossible 
to say whether M. Michelet wishes it to be taken as an account 
of real events or not, and that if he does, it is equally difficult to 
say how his statement is to be proved or denied. We cannot 
possibly test M. Michelet’s description of the innermost feelings of 
an imaginary female serf of the twelfth century. 


In the second stage, witches are a recognised set of people, who 
go about frightening their neighbours, but also healing them by the 
knoWledge of herbs they acquired in their wanderings. M. Michelet 
is so botanical and technical in the names and nature of the plants 
used by witches, that he produces for the moment the agreeable 
impression that, here at least, he has some ground to go upon, and 
that he means pretty nearly what he says. These professional 
witches naturally exercised a great influence over the peasantry, 
and one very remarkable instance was the Witches’ Sabbath. This 
was a meeting held at night at the outskirts of a wood, where the 
despairing serfs came, each attended by a woman. She might be 
young or old, married or unmarried; but something in the way of 
a woman was indispensable. The meeting first went — 
some awful ceremonies in mockery of the mass, and in honour of a 
wooden Satan, and then danced back to back until they were 
robbed of the little sense they brought with them. In the final 
stage witches came into collision with the Church. They dis- 
appeared almost entirely as a professional class; but a young 
woman who had any malady like epilepsy, or somnambulism, 
or was a weak, fanciful, ignorant creature, was easily persuaded, 
and persuaded others, that she was possessed by the devil. The 
ingenuity of ecclesiastical lawyers built up a series of elaborate 
subtleties to explain in what ways and to what extent the devil 
could operate; and M. Michelet is delighted with the ludicrous 
but not illogical doctrine that there was no reason why the v 
ape who was exorcising a devil should not be himse pion 

y a devil, so that exorcism came to be held not only practically 
but theoretically ineffectual A much more certain remedy 
was to burn every one who was accused of witchcraft; and this 
the Church freely did. In many cases which have acquired an 
unfortunate celebrity, there is strong reason to believe that the 
poor girls had been the victims of the desires of the priests before 
they me the victims of their judicial cruelty. M. Michelet 
devotes one half of his book to am account of some of these revolt- 
ing cases; and it is probably because he thus puts priests to 
shame, and also in some small degree, perhaps, because he freely 
uses the many opportunities his subject gives him of handling 
licentious themes, that his book has been forbidden in France. 
We cannot honestly say that the French appear to us to lose very 
much by the prohibition. 


THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR.* 


i edition of the History of King Arthur is well calculated 
to satisfy the interest in the old romances which of late years 
our Poet Laureate has raised by his admirable treatment of their 
legends. The name of Mr. Thomas Wright, who has revised this 
reprint from the last black-letter edition of 1634, with the 
addition of a valuable introduction and explanatory notes, is suf- 
ficient to recommend it to every lover of antiquarian literature. 
La Mort d Arthure, which he has presented to us, is itself a trans- 
lated digest from voluminous prose romances written in the Anglo- 
Norman dialect. Sir Thomas Malory, a knight of whom we 
know nothing beyond his name, and the fact that he was living in 
the reign of Edward IV., undertook the task of reducing the 
legends of Merlin, Lancelot, the Quest of the St. Graal, Sir Tris- 
tram, and the Mort Artus, to one great romance which claimed a 
kind of unity in the person of King Arthur. That this unity was 
not of a high artistic character may easily be seen from the 
volumes before us. The History of Arthur is an obvious attempt 
to weld together different romances. We can trace the conclusion 
of one legend and the commencement of another. We can even 
detect the repetition of incidents, which proves that the later 

rtions of the history were written in imitation of the earlier; and 
it is rather melancholy to leave one cherished hero and begin the 
recital of another’s exploits when the succession of the MSS. has 
made it necessary to open a new cycle of adventures. Such as it 
is, this compilation of Sir Thomas Malory has the greatest claim 
upon our interest. Though one of the earliest efforts in English 
prose composition, it was among the last utterances of medieval 
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literature. Written about fifteen years before Caxton committed 
it to type, it summed up all the chivalry of the ages that 
preceded it, while it continued to be the handbook of gentlemen, 
and the model of knightly excellence for many generations. What 
Homer was to the early Greeks, these old romances were to our 
ancestors ; and Sir Thomas Malory played the part of a Pisistratus 
in collecting the scattered fragments of the national epic. He 
came at a time when the English language had just absorbed into 
itself the foreign elements which it contains, and the simple 
nervous style assumed by him well suited the plain and somewhat 
monotonous character of his subject. Elegance of expression and 
eloquence of rhetoric were not to be expected at that period, when 
even the grammatical construction of sentences varied accordin 
to the caprice of the writer. But Malory’s style is vigorous on 
sraphic. He uses strong Saxon words, and is remarkably free 
m anything French or Latin. Sometimes he rises to a poetical 
power of diction, especially when describing dreams, or the visions 
of the Sancgreall, or remarkable appearances in nature. The 
study of such a “ pure well of English undefiled ” must have gone 
far to improve our language, and prepare the way for those writers 
of harmonious prose, among whom Sir Walter Raleigh was one of 
the earliest and greatest. To estimate the influence of this litera- 
ture on feudal manners would be hard. It is clear that the legends 
of Arthur’s knights represent a wholly fictitious society ; but yet 
their exploits were sufficiently consistent with the customs of the 
times to make the moral they contained a standard of ideal 
— Caxton, in his preface, tells us that he printed the 


To the entente that noblemen may see and lerne the noble acts of chy valrye, 
the jentyl and vertuous dedes, that somme knyghtes used in tho dayes, by 
wh 7 they came to honour, and how they that were vycious were punysshed 
and often put to shame and rebuke, humbly bysechying al noble oe and 
ladyes, wyth al other estates, of what estate or degree they been of, that shal 
see and rede in this sayd book and werke, that they take the good and honest 
actes in their remembraunce, and to folowe the same. Wherein they shalle 
fynde many joyous and playsaunt hystoryes and noble and renowned actes 
of humanyte, gentylnesse, and chyvalrye. For herein may be seen noble 
chyvalrye, curtosye, humanyte, frendlynesse, hardynesse, love, frendshyp, 
cowardyse, murdre, hate, vertue, synne. Doo after the good, and leve the 
evyl, and it shal bryng you to fame and renommee. 


This romance transports us into a strangely unreal world. its 
endless details of battles, tournaments, pageants, and adventures 
leave nothing but an indistinct and shadowy impression on our 
mind, like a confused but gorgeous piece of arras work, full of fine 
colours and carefully-wrought figures, but governed by no gencral 
conception. It is, in short, a mirror of the middle ages — the age 
of individual prowess, of ceaseless movement and the paramount 
importance of little things. Across this mist float the forms of 
Merlin, Morgan la Fay, and the Lady of the Lake, connecting the 
heroes of romance with a world of magic, in which everything is 
possible. Strange beasts and dragons, invisible knights and en- 
chanted castles, add to the unreality of the whole scene; and, 
amid the common duels and great slaughters or pompous feasts 
that form the bulk of the story, we hear of strange prophecies, 
premonitions of sure-coming woes, “the dolorous stroke,” the death 
of Arthur, the Quest of the Sancgreall, and all the dissolution of 
the Round Table. This element of mysticism is indeed one of the 
most attractive characteristics of the old romance. In the simplicity 
of its expression, and in the weird sense of unexplained melan- 
choly that comes over the goodly table like a twilight of the 
gods, we find an unpremeditated vein of poetry that cannot fail to 
touch us. It is when Guenever has fallen, and the mysterious 
achievement of the holy vessel begins, that this deep shadow 
descends, a us of guilt and expiation, and all the religious 
superstition in which the middle ages were involved. ‘This 
Quest of the Sancgreall forms so important a part of both the plot 
and the substance of the later narrative that it may be well to 
explain its nature. The legend runs that, after Christ’s death, 
Joseph of Arimathea came to England and brought with him the 
communion cup which our Lord had used at the Last Supper. To 
find this cup, or Graal, as it is called in the Desenad disdect, 
became the object of King Arthur's knights. For whosoever saw 
the vessel, or the blood of Christ which it contained, was straight- 
way healed of his wounds, and to none but the pure and holy was 
the sight vouchsafed. Three knights only, Sir Galahad, Sir Bors, 
and Sir Percival, stainless in their lives and thoughts, achieved 
this honour. How they achieved it is told us in the following 
narrative, which clearly proves that the legend of the Sancgreall 
was connected with the mystery of transubstantiation. After 
describing how the three knights saw “ Joseph, the first Bishop of 
Christendome,” descend from heaven, attended by four angels who 
bore the sacred cup, it proceeds to say :— 


And then the Bishop made semblance as though he would have gone to 

the sakring of the masse ; and then he tooke a wapher, which was made in the 
likenesse of bread, and at the lifting up there came a figure in the likenesse of 
a child, and the visage was as red and as bright as any fire, and smote him- 
self into that bread, so that they all saw that the bread was formed of a 
fleshly man. 
After this, from the holy vessel there appeared to them a man 
that bore the signs of Christ’s passicn, i was a vision of our 
Lord himself. He gave them of the wafer, and commanded them, 
as his “ knights, and servants, and true children, which be come 
out of deadly life into spiritual life,” to go forth and do nobly and 
valiantly in remembrance of the great favours accorded to them. 

These three knights are the patterns of chastity and 


‘led a semi-monastic life, and constantly communed with the 
invisible by means of dreams and supernatural illumination. 
_ Generally speaking, the chivalrous morality is not of the highest 
order; but we must remember that Arthur’s commandment to his 
knights— 
| never to do outrage nor murder, and alway to flee treason ; also by no means 
to be cruel, but to give mercy unto him that asked mercy, upon paine of 
forfeiture of their worship and lordship of King Arthur for evermore; and 
—— to doe ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen succour upon paine of 
eath— 


was an ideal far above the practical standard of morals in feudal 
times. Moreover, the marriage law is always theoretically re- 
spected. Half the troubles of the legend rise from Lancelot’s love 
for Guenever, which is the only stain upon his perfect knighthood ; 
and it is carefully established that Arthur was begotten by Uther 
upon Igraine after the death of her own husband. On the other 
hand, vengeance is accounted honourable and just; blood calls for 
blood; human life is nowhere respected; and the most sava 
customs and dues are not only tolerated, but even religious 
observed in obedience to the caprice of feudal suzerains. Magic is 
always connected with any kind of learning. Morgan la Fay goes toa 
nunnery, and there studies “nigromancy” and all hellish arts, so 
that she is able to change herself and her suite into stones before 
King Arthur. The dame Linet, who understands surgery, is an 
adept in charms, which have such potency that she resuscitates a 
_ knight after he has been hewn into small pieces, and cast into a 
_ castle moat. Merlin again was brought up by the friar Blaise, and 
called a “ divel’s son” for his great subtlety and learning; which 
consisted in assuming disguises, uttering prophecies, and swift 
travelling. His learning cost him dear, nor did his knowledge of 
the future avail him aught, when Nimue, the damsel of the lake, 
charmed him with his own enchantments beneath the broad stone 
by the wood side. In all this we are reminded of an age which 
looked on friar Bacon as a magician communing with a head of 
brass, which surrounded the memory of Virgil with supernatural 
stories, and which gave birth to the character of Dr. Faustus. 


To add to the unreality of these romances, we find the strangest 
confusion of geography and history, of classical mythology and 
Christian legend. ‘To disbelieve in the good knight, Hector of 
Troy, is accounted heresy. He, together with Joshua, David, and 
Judas Maccabseus, with Alexander and Julius Cesar, with Godfrey 
of Bullogne, and Charlemagne, make up the eight worthies of the 
world, to whom King Arthur is a noble ninth, After the birth of 
Mordred, his son by an incestuous though unconscious union 
with his sister, which reminds us of the doom of a Greek 
tragedy, Arthur, the flower of chivalry, resorts to the same “— 
dient as Herod, and murders all the children. Further on, his 
sister Morgan acts the part of a Medea, and sends him a robe that 
burns to death whoever puts it on. The story of his subjugation 
of the Roman Empire affords a good instance of geographical con- 
fusion. To decipher the etymology of some of its provinces would 
be difficult. In Pounce, Pampoille, and Surry, we see French 
editions of Pontus, Pamphylia, and Syria. But we confess our 
inability to make anything of Ambage, Ertaine, Cayer, Cateland, and 
Arrage, unless the last two stand for Catalonia and Arragon. Also in 
the train of Roman senators and Sarrasins, of giants and of knights 
from Tuskaine, that follow the apocryphal Emperor Lucius Tiberius, 
we recognise the historian’s sublime indifference to time, and place, 
and local colouring. Even the geography of England is uncertain. 
Camelot changes its position, Ghestechary is the island valley of 
Avilion, and it is not always clear whether Brittany has to be 
reached by sea or not. Yet amid so much that is vague and 
indiscreet, the chief interest of the Mort d’Arthure is to be found 
in the individuality of its great heroes. Arthur is himself the 
model of knighthood, but Percival —— him in gentleness and 
innocence. Sir Gowline, on the other hand, though a brave knight 
endowed with the strength of three men, is cruel and churlish, 
swift to shed blood, and careless of ladies. Sir Kay is the satirical 
spirit of the romance. His biting tongue and malicious temper 
are as well known as the mighty deeds of valour with which he 
rescued Arthur from the battle of the five kings. It was he who 
surnamed Sir Gareth, of Orkeney, Beaumaines, and taunted him 
because he had lived a year in Arthur's kitchen. He too in scorn 
gave another noble knight the mocking title of La-cote-male-taile, 
which stuck to him for life. The meek endurance of these youths, 
and devotion the damsels rail at in 4 
Sir Kay, presents a fine specimen of the good breeding and respec 
for which an part of the chivalrous 
character. Sir Lancelot is the strongest knight of all, perfect 
except in his love for Guenever. And even this softens his 
nature, making him tender toward all ladies and swift to suc- 
cour the afflicted. The strength and constancy of his passion 
seem to have atoned for its misplacement; for though he 
might not achieve the quest of the Sancgreall, yet he died 
a holy man, and was borne by angels to heaven, which opened 
its gates visibly to greet him. ‘his legend of Lancelot—the story 
of his madness and of his long unhappy love — was the favourite 
theme of minstrels, and of ladies, and of knights in the middle age. 
The tale of Tristram is of later growth, and in all main points 
presents a reflex of the older romance. 

The individuality of character which we noticed is a chief point 
of interest in these old romances has enabled Tennyson to make 
them the subject of his best poems. With the exception of the 


manuers in the legend, Like the brotherhood of St. John, they 
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which follows a French romance more closely than the parallel 
account of Merlin’s death given in King Arthur, all of Tennyson's 
poems on this class of subjects may be traced to the Mort 
d Arthure. We will extract two passages from the narrative of 
Arthur’s death, that it may be seen how carefully Tennyson has 
preserved the style of the original, and at the same time with 
what skill he has added life and richness to the vigorous but 
meagre character of its lan No better specimens could be 
chosen of its simple power of description. King Arthur gives the 
sword to Sir vere: — 

And so Sir Bedivere departed ; and by the way he beheld that noble sword 
where the pummell and the haft were all of precious stones, and then hee 
said to himselfe, “If I throw this rich sword into the water, thereof shall 
never come good, but harme and losse.” And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur 
under a tree, and as soone as hee might he came againe unto King Arthur, 
and said hee had beene at the water, and had throwen the sword into the 
water. “ What sawest thou there?” said the king. “Sir,” said he, “I saw 
nothing but the water wap and waves waun.” 


After a second act of disobedience, Bedivere throws the sword into 
the water, upon which the arm rises and takes it; he then 
returns to the king, whom he bears to the barge, and to the ladies, 
who receive him and mourn over him: — 


Then cried Sir Bedivere, “Ah! my lord Arthur, what shall become of 
mee now ye goe from me, and leave me here alone among mine enemies ?” 

“Comfort thy selfe,” said King Arthur, “ and doe as well as thou maiest, 
for in mee is no trust for to trust in ; for I wil into the vale of Avilion for to 
heale me of my grievous wound ; and if thou never heere more of mee, pray 
for my soule!” 


After the death of Arthur, swiftly follows that of Guenever and 
Lancelot, and thus terminates this “fable or romance of Uther’s 
Son, Begirt with English and Armoric knights.” The pious com- 
piler shuts his volume with the desire that all who read it “from 
the beginning to the ending pray for mee while I am alive that 
God send me good deliverance.” Long as the legend is, and 
tedious and oft-told as so many of its incidents appear, we cannot but 
feel sorry to leave this old romance. Amadis, the Romance of the 
Rose, and Palmerin of England, fail to excite the same national 
enthusiasm as this tale of Britain’s Arthur. Whether he lived or 
not we do not care. We are even content to believe that the 
mythopeic power of chivalry created him from a few sentences of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle. For we find a deeper truth 
than that of history in the legend, and can still admire in its pages 
an ideal not unworthy of the imitation of a modern gentleman. 
This truth to nature, and the popularity which the book enjoyed 
among our ancestors, must always endear it to our hearts, 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER.* 


VERYTHING that printer and publisher could do for this 
work has been well done. It deserves all the credit that 
Turner meant to give the = ag who asked his opinion of his 
pictures, when he replied, “Who makes your frames? they are 
excellent.” We must also give the compiler some real credit for 
industry. He has ransacked the Bishop’s early writings and 
speeches, and the Edinburgh Review, with fingers that must many 
a time have ached under the scissors ; and two or three points are 
well worked out in consequence. That is, the facts are fully 
stated, left pretty nearly to speak for themselves, and certain 
popular delusions about his Lordship, such as his imagined change 
of opinion on the Roman Catholic question, are triumphantly dis- 
ore But when this is said all is said. The book is very dull— 
ull per se, duller still when we remember the “ times” in which 
the Bishop has been a leading actor, and reflect for a moment what 
his Life might have been, and may perhaps yet be, when the time 
has come for writing it, and the materials for the work are in the 
proper hands. There is, moreover, an undercurrent of small insinua- 
tion and what we must take leave to call backbiting throughout the 
volume, which frets the reader very offensively. He gets a personal 
oe of the state of mind of a cat when its back is being 
rubbed the wrong way. There is a general sensation of something 
going against the grain that is singularly unpleasant, and there 
remains at the end only a feeling of great relief that it is all over. 
To be sure, there are scraps of embryo scandal here and there, that 
promise some amusement to the lovers of that sort of literature ; 
and a spicy promise in the concluding sentence—“ Nothing worthy 
of record occurs to mark the close of the second year of his episco- 
pate, but the year that was opening was destined to be an eventful 
one ”—is in the best style of the mer Ay showman. Walk up, 
walk up, ladies and gentlemen, buy the next volume, and you 
shall see what you shall see. Buta clever performer would have 
dangled his bells better. The book is dull as far as it goes, and we 
t it will remain so to the end. 

e doubt Mr. Shutte’s ability to be interesting so entirely, that 
we even venture to think we could write his next volume for him 
off-hand, and almost blindfold. Given, a copy of the Bishop’s 
charges, a - pair of scissors and some paste; a file of the Times 
for the Parliamentary work, and one of a local newspaper for the 
diocesan part of the business; the Companion to the Almanack for 
subsidiary facts and running commentary; add to these a fair 
acquaintance with the confidential tittle-tattle of the inferior 
circles in a cathedral town, and a good strong infusion of the 


* The Life, Times, and Writings of the Right Rev. Dr. Henry Phillpotts, 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. By the Ree. Reginald N. Shutte, B.A, Rector of 
5. Mary Steps, Exeter. Vol. 1, London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1863. 


Barchester Towers sort of talk; sprinkle here and there a little 
aa vinegar, and the thing is done. The honour that the 
ishop’s name is going to get lies all before us ata glance, and a 
reader of average capacity may save his shillings. . 
The compiler must allow us to say that, apart from any special 
unfitness he may have for this particular exploit, he has mistaken 
his vocation in taking to biography at all. He is a life-monger, 
not a biographer. He could write anybody’s life with equal felicity, 
and therefore nobody’s well. A biography requires a capacity, 
geniality, sympathy with its subject, and, we must add, an acquaint- 
ance with it, of which he seems to have simply no notion at all. 
His “ Life” is no more a biography than the Annual oe is 
a history, or a penny peep-show a drama. Of the Bishop's 
“Writings” he knows just as much as his scissors can tell him ; 
and of his “ Times” he seems to understand (so far as this volume 
enables us to judge) nothing whatever. The main _ of it 
is taken up with the Bishop’s Durham days, 1805—1830; and, 
to any one who knows aught about them, what days they were ! 
All over Euro brood of first 
was getting fle and strong on the wing. At home, the great 
Reform pd was hatchin in’ the North, among the Greys and 
Grahams, and Elliotts, a Lambtons, and Edinburgh Reviewers, 
and the rest. In Durham Diocese, more especially, the incubation 
was close and warm. There, more than elsewhere, flourished 
the magnates of the oe and there, especially, they were 
rsonally acerbated by e offensive neighbourhood of the ——— 
hancellor—old Scott’s son, the Newcastle merchant (though, by 
the way, the family from which he sp was ennobled some six 
centuries ago), who had om these oligarchical patrons of democracy 
so long in private life. They were acerbated still more by the cold 
presence of uncongenial Durham — Durham, with its magnificent 
ceremonial (magnificent and popular even then), with its massive 
learning, its graceful hos itdtities, its noble charities, and, above 
all, its two great Prince-Prelates of the time, the greatest and the 
last of their line, stately Barrington, and scholarly, yet scarce less 
stately, Van Mildert—Durham, that looked down upon the fretful 
wi of the Queen Caroline row, or the Reform a much as 
Shcken tower looks down upon the noise and squabbles of its annual 
fair; embittered most of all, and stung at times into unaristocratic 
ebullitions of rather helpless spleen, by the young prebendary who 
had just been unpleasantly dropped down among them. And he,a 
man of faultless fife, of the highest academical reputation, Eldon’s 
nephew by marriage, the active parish priest, the able magistrate, the 
accomplished theologian, the versatile wit, the caustic pamphleteer, 
with his ready knowledge of men and things, his accurate measure 
of his antagonist, and his awkward knack of leaving anybody who 
meddled with him unquestionably second-best at the end of the 
encounter—it was not in human nature to bear it all, and there was 
froth, and splutter, and bile a. Alas! it is all lost upon 
the helpless compiler of this Life and Times. Grey’s cold hauteur, 
rag. antes ws dine, yet not above descending to a trick or two at 
times, to serve a turn; Lambton’s well-remembered amenities, 
social and personal fos venture to say, if Mr. Shutte were asked the 
then meaning of “ Durham mustard,” he could tell us just as much 
as his grocer, and no better); Cuthbert ae a very volume of 
tesque absurdity in himself—they might all have been A. B. and 

. for aught Mr. Shutte knows, with round O. for the hero of the 
story. Mr. Lambton is “a gentleman of high descent and un- 
blemished life, whose only offence upon this occasion seems to have 
been that he had the misfortune of Sifiering from Mr. Phillpotts.” 
The first, and very congenial, member for the Reform borough of 
Gateshead, the original proprietor, if we remember, of the bright idea 


“% Rippon.” Not the faintest notion of his profound igno- 
rance of the people he is writing about seems ever to have occurred 
tohim. A is a speech for him, and a pamphlet is a ey 
and he plods on through thick and thin with a Nid  stoli 
Church and King jog trot, and fully believes that he has been 
writing somebody’s life all the while. Here and there he wakes 
up with a bit of independent criticism. At one time he defends 
the Bishop from the rather imaginary charge of seeking to “ consti- 
tute himself the leader of a clerical faction,” on the odd ground 
that “he was not qualified to become the leader of his brethren.” 
At another he rebukes him for saying a civil sentence about 
William III.; at another, for not speaking so respectfully of 
Gregory VII. as the compiler thinks he ought to have done. But 
these are few and faint scintillations of original genius. In the 
main, the volume reminds one of nothing on earth so much 
as the interminable jogging of an old stage-coach along a 
night journey, with its uncomfortable sensation of some- 
body ag eee shuffling his feet, or kicking one’s shins, or 
making imself miscellaneously disagreeable, varied only here 
and there with a jerk and a jolt in earnest, just to keep one 
from getting nicely to sleep over it. Before he began, Mr. 
Shutte expressed his honest belief, and it in his pre- 
face, that in declining to lend a hand at his own exenteration 
the Bishop has withheld “the assistance which can alone make 
the work valuable.” Until we read the book from end to end we 
had not the faintest notion how correct his own appreciation of 
his work would turn out to be. 

We have hitherto spoken of Mr. Shutte as the compiler of this 
Life, Times, and Writings; and we have been obliged to say that 
we think him a dull one. In the preface he appears as an 
original author; and we doubt whether such a queer con- 
catenation of statements has ever been exhibited to a wondering 
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world before. We should gladly have let the too famous | forbidden “ Lives” anens Oe number. The question for any one 


Shutte correspondence slumber on to the end of time; but as 
the author especially addresses himself to us, we cannot avoid the 
distasteful task of examining once more his reasons for under- 
taking a work for which he is, to our mind, so eminently 
unqualified. Mr. Shutte feels that “it may, perhaps, be expected 
that I should say something as to the circumstances which have led 
to the production of this work ;” and, no doubt, writing some- 
body else’s biography against his will is an exploit which 
primdé facie wants a little explanation. But it might have been 
given in two words, as he gave it at first. The publishers proposed 
the undertaking to him, and “ the terms were so liberal that after 
careful consideration ” he “ could not refuse to undertake the work.” 
These words, from his first letter to the Bishop, are explicit 
enough, and we think he would have done well to leave the matter 
where it stood. He adds to the “liberal terms” another reason 
now, as follows: — “ Supposing that I had declined it, would the 
projected work have fallen to the ground? I am not vain enough 
to believe that it would. So that in point of fact I am only doing 
what somebody else would have done, if he had had the same 
opportunity.” The major premiss of this curious argument 
appears to be, that anybody may do what anyboty else would if 
he had the chance. e should to think that this is the 
kind of doctrine that is often preached by English clergymen to 
their congregations. It is popular, no doubt, among the less 
scrupulous class of stock-jobbers ; it is the excuse commonly given 
by fraudulent grocers, publicans, &c., for what are called “ the 

tricks of the trade ;” and Cowper tells us that in his day it was 
the pet argument of the more sentimental sort of slave-dealers. 

Most of us when we were little boys, learned by heart his exposi- 

tion of it: — 

I own I am shocked at the purchase of sla 


And fear those who buy them and sell Guna knaves, 
But —— &c. &c. 
Ending with— 
So he shared in the plunder but pitied the man. 
Exactly Mr. Shutte’s case, barring the pity. The moral right and 
wrong of the matter does not appear to have troubled him during 
the whole course of his “careful consideration.” The “liberal 
terms,’ and “somebody else will get them if I don’t,” seem 
to exhaust his literary decalogue. Anything is right and 
decent that anybody else would do, provided only that it pays. 
Mr. Shutte is happily not a logician, or his doctrine would lead | 
him into a few difficulties now and then. He can hardly have 
failed in the course of his professional experience to have had to_ 
dissuade some well-meaning parishioner from adopting a line of | 
life which would be pretty sure to be morally injurious to him—to 
dissuade, for instance, a man whose weakness lay in that direction | 
from taking a public-house. How does he propose hereafter to 
deal with the ordinary answer he will get? “It is an excellent | 
opening—.e. there are liberal terms ; somebody else will take it if | 
I don’t; why shouldn’t I?” 
Mr. Shutte is not quite happy because perverse people persist in | 
a belief that a person’s consent should be obtained before he is | 
turned into an exhibition for the benefit of the first comer. So he 
assures us that he “did his best to ascertain that no biography | 
was contemplated by the Bishop’s family or immediate frien is 
before he set his scissors to work. We think he might have 
spared himself the trouble, though we should rather like to see | 
the letters that he wrote upon the subject—to the Bishop’s | 
son, for instance, or his chaplain—to inquire whether they 
meant to make merchandize of the Bishop’s “remains” before 
his Lordship has quite done with them himself. He adds that 
he “wrote to his Lordship, announcing the work on which 
he was engaged; did not ask for his co-operation in direct 
terms;” (the Bishop, it appears, had settled that question rather 
summarily on a former occasion, and seems to have forgotten | 
the impertinence;) yet Mr. Shutte “worded his letter in such | 
a way that it was impossible to mistake his meaning.” Ile 
wrote, in short, much as Mr. Thackeray's “ Jeames’’ would have 


_ who would not degrade the honourable profession of letters below 
| the level of an honest trade is not what he may do, but what he 
| ought, And we venture to say that, if this question had heen 
duly asked, this book would never have been written. 
e have neither space nor inclination to follow Mr. Shutte 
_ through some pages of similar oddities. We are not surprised 
at his saying that, in refusing to have anything to do with 
_him and his book-making, “the Bishop said exactly what I 
wanted him to say—the utmost I wished was that he should 
| not object;” nor at the oracular announcement that there “ are 
weighty considerations, certainly not connected with any gai 
_ to myself” (Mr. Shutte does not seem to have heard the very 
familiar proverb, gui s’excuse, s’accuse), “why this 
should appear while the Bishop is still among us,” althoug! 
_ in defiance of all considerations that have hitherto a reserve 
on literary men. Nor do we wonder at the rather startling 
_ sentence that “against his Lordship’s wishes he would not have 
ersisted in the work,” prefacing the very book in which he 
so persisted; nor at a dozen other passages that are equally 
astonishing to people of ordinary capacities. We no more 
think of criticizing little peculiarities of this kind in the ad- 
venturous explorer who has added to biographical literature a 
whole region hitherto supposed to be forbidden ground —and 
one to some writers the most inviting, and to many readers un- 
questionably the spiciest, of them all— than we should think of 
passing an opinion on Columbus’s handwriting or Marlborough’s 
spelling. 
_ There is one passage, however, in Mr. Shutte’s preface which 
| We suppose we must not omit, as it is specially intended for our 
own instruction. In commenting on Mr. Shutte’s request to be 
allowed to wait on his Lordship in order to submit the extracts 
from the Bishop’s letters which he proposed to use, or—as he had 
before expressed it more generally—to “have the benefit of his 
Lordship’s judgment on doubtful or difficult points,” we said a 
_ word or two about the genialities of Bishopstowe, and the pleasure 
_ anybody might anticipate from waiting on his Lordship there, and 
travelling in his company over the incidents of his life. Mr. Shutte 
wishes to tell us that all he wanted could be accomplished in a 
quiet half hour—a species of accommodation, on the part of a 
bishop, which he seems to think that everybody who has been 
beneficed eight years and a half in the cathedral city somehow has 
aright to. And perhaps with an innocent wish to divert attention 


| from these odd reasons, chronological and local, for demanding a 


person’s assistance at his own— whatever may be the opposite 
of — apotheosis, Mr. Shutte falls foul of us as follows: — 
I am aware, indeed, that a weekly print has had a t deal to say about 


the idea of my inviting myself to bed and board at Bishopstowe for an un- 
limited period, but the writer seems to think that there is no other way of 


| satisfactorily communicating with a bishop — through the medium of a 


good dinner. In his idea the episcopal heart o: 
dry old port. 

Lord Macaulay somewhere tells us that there isa class of persons 
who never hear of anything being good without straightwa 
imagining that it must be something good to eat. The re 
Jeames was of that persuasion; so,it seems, is Mr. Shutte. 


y expands over a bottle of 


DANIEL MANIN, AND VENICE IN 1348-9. 


bine language in which the Duke of Wellington’s French 
despatches were written has been well characterized as 
“vigorous Continental English.” The only criticism suitable to 
the language into which Charles Martel has translated Henri 
Martin’s life of Manin, is to christen it not-vigorous insular 
French. Although Henri Martin is gifted with an unquestionable 
power of writing history, his style is, even in his own tongue, too 
prone to rhetorical and spasmodic excitability to fall with a true 
dignity of sound and sense upon a British ear ; and when so criard 
a manner of writing is carried into English by the barest process. 


done if the brilliant notion of writing his last master’s life and 
times had occurred to him by way of turning a penny. He now 
boasts, in the loudest voice that capital letters, twice repeated, can 
bawl, that the Bishop admits he has “an UNDOUBTED RIGHT 
to publish such a work;” and then triumphantly asks, “If he 
admits it, who has any reason to object?” Nobody, we readily 
admit, except, perhaps, clerical self-respect, and an ordiuary sense of 
literary propriety ; and these are, mo a ret nobodies now-a- 
days, if anything can be got by forgetting their existence. Here, 
again, we venture to hope that our author’s doctrine is esoteric, 
and reserved for the purchasers of octavo volumes. It would be 
hardly safe to preach to a mixed congregation that every one has 
an undoubted right to do everything that nobody has, in so many 
words, forbidden his doing. It is marvellous how many undoubted 
rights an Englishman has when he comes to reckon them up. He 
may swear, fight cocks, bully his wife, tell lies, get drunk, write a 
silly book, flirt to the edge of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s tether, and 
make afool of himself in almost any conceivable way, without 
legal let or hindrance. We do not think it a profitable employ- 
ment of time to preach a sermon to a cle an. We only wish 
to remind our author that, while St. Paul was a sufficiently stout 
exponent of undoubted rights when he said, “All things are 
luwful for me,” he adds a caution which this present writer might 


of literal translation, its peculiarities are exaggerated to a vexa- 
tious extent. Yet, in whatever dress the history of Daniel Manin 
is to be found, it cannot be without interest to all who care for 
either the past or the future of Italy. The documents connected 
with the revolution and siege of Venice in 1848-9, which were 80 
carefully arranged and edited by M. Planat de la Faye from 
Manin’s own portfolios, must always form the basis of any trust- 
worthy sketch of Manin’s history. But every fresh touch of 
personal character, and every genuine incident relating to the 
central figure of that remarkable epoch in the annals of Venice, 
which can be rescued from oblivion on the authority of accurate 
witnesses, is a valuable addition to the literature of Italian 
history. Even at the present moment, when the question of 
Venetian independence is, by the forced consent of Ttahien politi- 
cians, relegated to the horizon of an indefinite future, it is impos- 
sible to regard the heroic struggle of the Venetians in 1848-9 as 
a merely barren example of self-sacrifice, or to believe that it will 
not sooner or later be rewarded, in the fortunes of Venice herself, 
with the freedom which it has helped to make possible for the 
rest of Italy. Nor, although the seventeen months during which 
Manin was President of the resuscitated Republic of Venice were 


* Daniel Manin, and Venice in 1848-9. By Henri Martin. Translated 
by Charles Martel; with a Preface by Isaac Butt,Q.C. London: Skeet. 
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the most prominent and public portion of his life, and changed 
him from a more or less known provincial lawyer into a name of 
European renown, is the direct influence which he exerted on 
Italian politics confined to those months alone, or to the stage 
m which he was then acting. The letters written by 
anin to Pallavicini, in the years between the recapture of 
Venice by the Austrians and his own death in 1857, show 
the clear-sighted energy with which he devoted himself, in 
failing health and in solitary exile, to the formation of a truly 
national party among the severed interests and suicidal factions of 
the Italian States. The Venetian Manin died in Paris, as the 
Sicilian D'Alessandro died in Malta, “a poor man and proscribed,” 
before the fresh gleam of approaching hope had risen on the 
horizon to any part of Italy except the little corner of Piedmont. 
To neither was it given to foresee the particular steps by which, 
within thirteen years from their own great struggle and temporary 
failure, the greater part of Italy was to be united in one free 
—— The actual process of the liberation of Sicily and Naples 
by Garibaldi was as much out of the probabilities of uninspired 
ae a as any sudden falling-off of the chains of Venetia could 
now. Yet that faith and hope in the destinies of their common 
country with which the exiles of 1849 from Venice, Palermo, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples alike worked and thought against hope 
for year after year, has been justified and crowned in part, as, 
if Italy remain true to herself, it will be at last in the whole. 

The character of Daniel Manin, as drawn by Martin and b 
Planat de la Faye, and as it breathes through every line of his 
letters, speeches, public writings, and public acts, is that of a man 
of singular truth and sincerity. It was difficult for an Italian 
patriot, living under Austrian rule, to be upon all occasions not 
only truthful, but frank and open. The vision of immurement for 
life in Spielberg, which could not but float before the eyes of 
every patriot of free thought and free speech, modified the tone of 
the bravest and most self-devoted Italians, lest a rash openness 
should uselessly waste the lives and powers which they owed to 
their country. It was necessary for the most downright orator or 
writer to mould his thoughts into the most guarded form before 
the public expression of them ; and it was almost inevitable that he 
should contract somewhat of a habit of curious and subtle irony of 
style analogous to that which now marks so strongly the skilful 
fencing of Parisian journalism with the arbitrary censorship of 
the Second Empire. Vet Manin’s nature was frank in the extreme. 
From his earliest youth he kept aloof from the temptations of all 
secret societies. Cater all circumstances, his instincts led him to 
an honest acceptance of the situation in which he was placed, and 
a loyal and single-hearted struggle to better it with lawful 
weapons. The man who turned the Austrians out of Venice 
was, nevertheless, an unflinching observer of order, and an 
enthusiastic worshipper of law. Through the whole of his poli- 
tical career he bound himself by the same rules of legal justice and 
unswerving honesty by which he wished to bind his adversaries, 
the Austrian officials. From first to last no Austrian could say 
with truth that he had ever been deceived by Manin. Nor could 
any Italian. In the distinction he draws between Manin and 
O’Connell, M. Martin does not do full justice to his Venetian hero. 
He says that their measures were similar, but their aims different— 
that O’Connell, who aspired only to secure for the Irish equality 
with the English in the free British Empire, was “always an 

itator, never a revolutionist;” while Manin, “the citizen of a 
dismembered country, the severed portions of which wished to be 
joined together again,” used the semblance of legality which 
Austria was forced to acknowledge, only to prove the incapacity of 
Austria to respect her own laws, and “ was agitator in order to 
become revolutionist.” We have no wish to discuss the accuracy 
of the foreign portrait of O'Connell; but it would have been truer 
to say of Manin that he was, by moral instinct and training, neither 
an agitator nor a revolutionist at all. Whatever his dreams of the 
ultimate future of Venice and Italy might be during the years 
before 1848, Manin’s whole personal and political working during 
those years was neither revolutionary nor agitatorial. He did not 
believe in the possibility of a successful Italian revolution, except 
through an improbable convulsion in France or Germany. Every 
move of his contest with the Austrian authorities in Venetia was 
honestly made in and for the practical assertion of some principle 
of right or law, as every move of his public life which did not 
come into collision with them was honestly meant for the imme- 
diate and permanent benefit of his country. Unlike the agitator 
by profession, he never said more than he meant, and never insti- 
gated others to think that he meant more than he said, and to act 
accordingly. Unlike the professional revolutionist, he spoke and 
acted in strict faith towards the Imperial Government of the 
—— of which he complained. "Whatever concessions of right 
had been granted at his instance would have been loyally acknow- 
ledged as the basis of future relations with the Government, 
although they might also have formed the basis of a further con- 
stitutional struggle for the recognition of Italian rights. Manin’s 
policy was not a plan for driving out the Austrians by a reductio 
ad absurdum. His aim and endeavour was, by a process of constant 
self-assertion and regeneration, to make, not to revolutionize Italy. 

The crisis of 1848, which so swiftly brought Venice and North 
Italy in arms face to face with the forces of Austria, was not the 
crisis which Manin had wrought for; but it found him prepared to 
meet, use, and guide it. There are few more interesting or in- 
structive examples of a resolutely and skilfully patriotic assertion 
of the rights of citizenship in relation to the constituted _govern- 
ment than the petition and letter of Manin to the Venetian 


Central Co ion of December 1847 and Jan 1848, and 
his subsequent examinations after his arrest by the Austrian 

lice. During the imprisonment of Manin and Tommaseo, which 
Tasted from January 18 to March 17, each week brought fresh news 
to Venice of the brightening h of liberty in Italy, in the con- 
stitutions ted at Naples, Florence, and Turin, the successful 
revolt of Sicily, and the growing faith of the Romans in their 
Liberal Pontiff. Each successive interrogation gave Manin the 
opportunity of turning to legitimate account these symptoms in the 
neighbouring States, ing a clearer and more comprehensive 
demand of the liberties which were reasonably due from the 
Imperial Government to the Venetian a This plan of 
action was within the natural range of Manin’s insight into the 
future, and for the help which it might bring to Venice he risked 
his own life or liberty without hesitation and without bravado. 
But the revolution at Paris and the insurrection at Vienna were 
events upon which neither Manin nor any one else had found 
reason to calculate. The manifesto in which M. de Lamartine 
constituted himself the judge, whether in the decrees of Pro- 
vidence the hour had come for the reorganization of _ 
nationalities, poured a fresh flood of light and hope in h 
Manin’s prison windows. It was not to be wondered at that he 
felt that at last the hour had come for Venice to strike a stroke 
for her own freedom. On his release from prison, he put off the 
character of the simple pleader for liberty under the law, to act as 
the leader of a free people in the assertion of its independence. He 
expelled the disorganized Austrians from Venice without one drop 
of blood being shed (except in the murder by the workmen of 
the arsenal of the unfortunate Austrian officer in command) ; and 
for a year and a half, through popular tumult and excitement, 
through blockade, siege, pn bombardment, through pestilence, 
famine, and despair, he kept Venice united, orderly, and free. 
How he did so is well worth reading in the pages of Martin or 
Planat de la Faye. That he did so is another proof of the truth 
of Oliver Cromwell’s great saying, “One never mounts so high as 
when one does not know where one is going;” for until the hour 
came, Manin never dreamed of the task that lay before him. 
When he entered the State prison in January, the chances were a 
hundred-fold greater that he would never leave it except on the 
road to Spielberg, than that within three months he should be the 
President of the Venetian Republic. Nor did he covet the great- 
ness which his duty put upon him, or know, till the time came, 
that it was his duty :— 

« Tf our country were free,” his wife had once said to him, “ you should be 
Minister.” “ God protect me from it,” he replied ; “my vocation is - 
tion.” Having no desire for power, he thought he had no aptitude for it. 
Afterwards, when pressed to distract the torments of his recollections by 
writing them, “I cannot write,” he replied, with one of those sudden and 
charming smiles which sometimes illumined his pear y gloomy counte- 
nance, “ I don’t know how to do anything. I am good for nothing, except 
to govern men.” 


It is impossible to trace the fortunes of Venice under 
Manin with any accuracy, without going into the concurrent 
details of the two campaigns of the Lombard war. But 
the first irreparable blow to the chances of Venetian liberty 
was actually dealt by an error of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Venice itself within twenty-four hours of the Austrian 
capitulation, without the Bot ss a and before the installa- 
tion of Manin. The Austrian squadron of eleven ships of 
war, stationed at Pola, was in fact the Venetian fleet (manned and 
officered by Venetians and Dalmatians), and would have gladly 
answered the call of its fellow-countrymen. The only steamboat 
then in the port of Venice (one of the Austrian Lloyd’s), was 
ordered by the Provisional Government to take instructions to the 
fleet at Pola. At the same time the Austrian ex-governor, Count 
Palffy, was unwisely allowed to embark in this steamer. When at 
sea, Palffy frightened or persuaded the captain into steering straight 
for Trieste. The news came to Pola from the Austrian, and 
not from the Venetian side, and the fleet was prevented by the 

of the fortress from putting to sea. But for this mishap, 
the Austrians would have icon unable, even after Novara and 
the recall of the ini uadron, to blockade Venice on 
the side of the Adriatic. It is useless to speculate upon the 
different result which might have followed had the command of 
the sea been throughout in the hands of Manin. The final bom- 
bardment of the city by D’Aspre and Gorzkowski was difficult of 
endurance; but the only immediate cause of the surrender was the 
actual want of food, and the pestilence which famine had gene- 
rated. The provisions were absolutely exhausted on the very day 
when the troops of Radetzky entered Venice. As it was, an 
indefinite resistance would then have availed nothing. The last 
dream of hope for the Republic of Manin faded away with the 
abrupt termination of the Hungarian war; but after the defeat of 
the Italian cause at Novara, renin was no ible end but one, 
however delayed, unless England or France should interfere. 

In Mr. Butt’s introductory note to Martin’s second volume is to 
be found a very clear and just statement of the policy of Lord 
Palmerston in regard of the Italian struggle in 1848-49. To dis- 
courage all foreign interference or armed intervention; to preserve 
the general peace of Europe; to mediate always from an impartial 
point of view with regard to the reasonable prospects and actual 
advantages of the contending parties; not to commit England to 
war unless her own interest or honour directly required it—such 
were the firm bases of action of the English Foreign Minister. It 
is impossible to read the diplomatic correspondence of the time 
without gaining the conviction that Lord Palmerston gave through- 
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out the wisest advice alike to Venice and Austria. It was, as usual, 
the fortune of true neutrality to please and convince neither side. 
Austria knew that England would not go to war, and shifted her 

unds of negotiation without re for the moral pressure of an 
impassible mediator. Venice undervalued the candid advice of a 
friend whose candour forbad him to offer more than advice. The 
officious sympathy of French Consuls, holding out every hope of 
material aid to Manin, while pressing upon their own Government 
the disadvantage to France of allowing the formation of a power- 
ful kingdom in North Italy — the willingness of M. de Lamartine to 
intervene, if in the decrees of Providence the hour had arrived for 
the rectification of the French frontier on the side of Savoy — the 
vague or positive assurances of support given by Cavaignac and 
Bastide, and even the oracular silence of the Prince President 
when by the Venetian envoys to undo his uncle’s wrong of 
Campo Formio — were more flattering, and seemed fuller of hope 
to Venice, than the dispassionate attitude of England. And until 
the Austrians were convinced that France had no more intention of 
drawing the sword than England, the chances of her active antago- 
was prejudiced against e apparent of sympathy 
in the ‘cmtent of the cautious English Consul throughout the 
siege of Venice ; but in the end both he and his French historians 
rendered full justice to the liberal zeal and perfect loyalty of Lord 
Palmerston. 

Mr. Butt’s description of the manner in which the people of 
Venice celebrated the first anniversary of Manin’s death is worth 
quoting, as a speaking proof of the strong personal feeling which 
a to bind them to the memory and the cause of their great 
eader:— 


Once more the Austrian Government made war on the service for the 
dead. All priests were menaced with the severest penalties who would dare 
to offer up a mass or chant a requiem for the repose of Manin. With the 
early day a multitude thronged to the church of St. Luc, the parish church 
of Manin’s former home. As they approached, the doors were closed by 
armed men. All who would attempt to enter were threatened with arrest. 
‘The house of prayer, which, according to the pious usage of Roman Catholic 
countries, is left open for the devotions of all who choose to enter, was shut 
against the sorrowing crowd who came to pray for their departed chief. 

The pious affection of his countrymen found means to baffle even the stern 
vigilance of the Austrian police, and in a temple which that vigilance had 
not thought it necessary to guard, was performed the forbidden service that 
implored peace for Manin’s soul. 

s the sun went down that evening, an unusual crowd had filled the un- 
frequented church of the Capuchins, which rises on one of the isles on the 
outskirts of the city of the sea, near the cemetery of San Michele. Gondolas 
in hurried visits had, in rapid succession, been disembarking small separate 
parties, and hastened from the landing-place, to avoid the appearance of a 

athering. In a short space of time the church was filled; the multitude 

elt down in silence, as the falling shadows of the twilight deepened the 
sombre dimness of the sacred building. No priest disobeyed the injunction 
that forbade him to perform any service for the dead. But through the 
breathless stillness of the church was heard a voice that said—“ Let us pray 
for the soul of Daniel Manin.” 

The solemn chant of the “ De Profundis” rose at once from a thousand 
hearts. It swelled from the vaulted aisles of the old building; its melan- 
choly intonations were borne over the waters of the canal and the lagune. 
The waiting gondoliers, all who were plying on its surface, reverently 
uncovered their heads. Wherever the voice of that chant was heard on 
land, the passer through the streets knelt down; the children ceased their 
sports, and men and women left their work to pray. In this strange fashion 
it was that Venice wafted to Heaven her stealthy and forbidden orisons for 
the soul of her exiled and martyred chief. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M LITTRE’S History of the French Language* comprises a 

. series of articles which have already appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the Journal des Savants, and the Journal des 
Débats. Nevertheless, it has nothing of a fragmentary character, 
for the learned author, whilst discussing new editions of medizyval 
texts, and treatises on grammar or on lexicography, has always 
taken care to keep in view one leading idea, around which he 
has grouped all his remarks; and he has endeavoured to select 
as topics for examination subjects that would naturally afford 
him the — of explaining the peculiarities of the French 
language during the middle » An introduction of sixty 
pages opens the first volume, it M. Littré gives his theory 
of the formation of language generally, and then, @pplying this 
theory to the group of idioms designated by the epithet Romance, 
he concludes by ascertaining the position which the Langue 
@ Oil and the Langue d’Oc occupied respectively in that group. 
The chapter which follows is extremely curious, It takes up 
more than one half of the first volume, and is, in fact, a series 
of twelve articles originally designed as reviews of five different 
works, but really supplying a valuable guide to the etymology 
and syntax of mediseval French, M. Littré, like other modern 
savants, has done much to correct the idea which not long 
ago was almost universally adopted, which represented the Langue 
@ Oil as @ barbarous idiom, amenable to no rules, and made up, 
so to say, at haphazard. He points out especially the share which 
the Latin accent has had in the formation of Romance words. He 
lays down a few plain axioms towards the determination of etymo- 
logical problems, and he illustrates these rules by several examples. 
Poetry is the next subject which en M. Littré’s attention. 
He examines very fully the idiom of the thirteenth century, and 
after showing what facilities that idiom offers for the translation 


of classical epic he gives as a specimen a version of the 
first book of The form, which is so familiar 
to students who have become acquainted with the old Chansons de 
Geste, The essay on Dante which terminates the volume gives 
our author another opportunity of — his ideas on the best 
way of translating medieval poetry. The ioe of Pierre Patelin 
and the Mystery of Adam form the subject of the first two disqui- 
sitions in the second volume. The history of the stage in all its 
branches, arising, as a matter of course, from the criticism of 
these two plays, is one of the most extensive subjects in the 
whole field of medieval literature. M. Littré has elucidated it 
with his usual care. We have next a suggestive article on French 
atois, and half-a-dozen others on various texts, important either 
in a philological or an historical point of view. The concluding 
chapter treats of the a of Marguerite de Navarre, 
sister of King Francis I., and, therefore, brings us down to the 
Renaissance period. From these remarks it will appear evident 
that M. Littré’s book deserves to be attentively studied by all 

rsons whose researches are directed towards the origin of the 
French language and literature. Every chapter is accompanied by 
a summary, and an excellent alphabetical index has been very 
judiciously added. 

M. Honoré Bonhomme is not one of those who, for fear of 
disclosing unpleasant truths, would prevent the publication of 
historical documents which the cautiousness of our ances- 
tors has hitherto kept under lock and key. He thinks that 
the truth should be known, even at the risk of throwing from 
their pedestal some of the idols before whom we have been accus- 
tomed to burn incense, and the only limit he assigns to the zeal of 
modern elucidators is that which is suggested by decency and good 
taste. Madame de Maintenon, more than any other celebrated 
personage, perhaps, has up to the present time been almost exclu- 
sively studied in her official character; very little of her private 
life is known; and the interesting documents collected y M. 
Honoré Bonhomme* bring before us, stripped of all the prestige of 
rank and influence, not only the widow of Scarron, but also many 
other persons of her family. The volume we are now noticing 
comprises six series of documents, each of which is introduced by 
an illustrative and explanatory preface. In the first, extending 
between the years 1627 and 1642, we find, amongst other curious 
scraps, @ letter written to Madame de Villette by Jeanne de 
Cardillac, mother of Madame de Maintenon, and which throws a 
new light upon her early days. The most interesting of the 
documents contained in the second series is a letter in which the 
widow of Scarron, left by the death of her husband in a state of 
almost destitution, explains to her relatives the pecuniary difficulties 
by which she is surrounded. With the third, fourth, and fifth 
series we are introduced, not to Madame de Maintenon, but to her 
descendants; and the volume ends with a kind of spiritual 
vade-mecum or collection of pious directions given to the marquise 
by her confessors and other ecclesiastical advisers. M. Honoré 
Bonhomme’s conclusion is rather singular. It contains an 
answer to the two following questions:—1st. Was Madame de 
Maintenon frai during the first ten years which followed the 
death of Scarron? 2nd. Did she recommend to Louis XIV. the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes? On both these points M. 
Bonhomme says Yes, although with restrictions and qualifications 
which appear to us uncalled for by the facts. 


If Madame de Maintenon’s life must, to a certain extent, remain 
a doubtful problem, the same remark applies with greater force 
still to other personages of modern history. What opinion, for 
instance, can we pass upon Don Carlos, son of Philip IL, King of 
Spain? What was his real position? Must we adopt the highly- 
coloured panegyric of Schiller, and consider him as an accom- 
plished prince, who fell a sacrifice to the jealousy and cruelty of a 
tyrant? M. de Mouy acknowledges, in his preface t, that the life 
and death of Don Carlos form one of the obscurest episodes in the 
history of the sixteenth century. Prescott is the only writer who 
has given a somewhat detailed account of it; but he is deficient in 
accuracy, because he was deprived of the advantage of consulting 
most im the subject. M. de Mouy, on 
the contrary, has been able to study a variety of pieces justificati 
both MSS. and printed; and he a list of 
his preface, and a freely from them in his foot-notes. He 
comes to the conclusion that Don Carlos was a prince who, not- 
withstanding several amiable qualities, such as generosity and 
sincerity, was lamentably deficient in points of far greater impor- 
tance still; and that the course taken against him by his father 
was not without a justification on the ground of extenuating 
circumstances. 


M. de la Rochefoucauld Doudeauville continues pouring forth 
volume after volume of his Memoirs. The one now before us is 
the eighth}, and we are bound to say that it has interested us 
more than the others. Madame du Cayla here again has the lion’s 
share, but we question very much whether the zeal of the 
noble Duke will succeed in making of that lady a kind of Egeri 
or a Madame de Maintenon sans faiblesses. The last hun 
pages of the volume contain some rather curious documents on 
the periodical press, literature, and the fine arts during the 


* Madame de Maintenon et sa Famille. Par Honoré Bonhomme. Paris: 
Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


* Histoire de la Francaise. Par E. Littré. Paris: Didier. | 


London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Don Carlos ct Philippe II, Par Charles de Mouy. Paris: Didier. 
London: Williams & Norgate. : 

t Mémoires de M. de la Rochefoucauld Doudeauville. Paris: Lévy. 
London: Nutt. 
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Restoration period. By his position as Directeur des Beaux Arts, 
M. de la Rochefoucauld Doudeauville was naturally brought into 
contact with writers, painters, musicians, and other lions of the 
same category. He was, in fact, a kind of Mecenas, whose 
patronage could solve many a difficulty and remove many an 
obstacle from the path of candidates for fame. To this we 
owe a series of letters collected together at the end of the 
present volume, some of which bear the signature of bond fide 
celebrities. The two notes of George Sand are particularly 
amusing, because they display a sans facon which must have ap- 

somewhat out of siace to the person for whom they were 
intended. 

The reprint of M. Alexandre Dumas’ Memoirs*, two volumes of 
which are now before us, gives a fitting opportunity for making 
a few remarks on the manner in which some people under- 
stand the word autobiography. It is obvious that if we consider 
as closely and reasonably connected with the events of our own 
life the Sovereigns under whose reigns we lived, the Prime 
Ministers who governed when we were still in our cradle, the 
authors whose books we admired, and the clergymen whose 
sermons we listened to, there is no possible reason why every 
man’s memoirs should not be a kind of biographical dictionary, 
the only peculiarity of which would be its not being printed in 
alphabetical order. Such is the principle << by M. Alexandre 
Dumas in the preparation of his memoirs. M. Dumas was a great 
admirer of Lord Byron; hence a long disquisition about the noble 
poet, his family, his education, his genius, &c. The first volume of 
the memoirs we are now noticing comprises details about Napoleon 
which are no doubt interesting, and which are told with considerable 
effect; but how those details bear upon the life of M. Dumas is what 
we are at a loss to discover. Another peculiarity we cannot hel 
noticing, is that of splitting up the periods into a number of sm 
paragraphs of one line or one line and a half each, which remind 
us by their outward appearance of verses in the Bible, or of the 
biblical-looking aphorisms in M. de Lamennais’ Paroles d'un Croyant. 
However, despite these critical remarks, we need scarcely tell our 
readers that the memoirs of M. Alexandre Dumas are extremely 
amusing. 

Eight years ago, M. Guizot published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, under the title ! Amour dans le Mariage, a biographical 
sketch of Lady Rachel Russell. Printed shortly afterwards in a 
separate form, this work obtained the greatest success, and all 
who read it agreed that the well-known axiom about fact 
being stranger than fiction had never been so admirably proved. 
The duodecimo now given to the worldt by M. Guizot is, like 
the former one, a contribution to the Revue. Like it, the annals of 
English history have supplied the writer with the facts of his 
narrative ; but whilst the tragical element predominated there, we 
are treading here on the ground of comedy and humour. The 
voyage of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., in quest of a 
wife, his difficulties with respect to the Spanish princess, and his 
subsequent marriage with Henrietta Maria of France—such is the 

isode which M. Guizot has treated with his accustomed skill. 

e character of James I., that of Buckingham, the political 
schemes of Richelieu, and the aspect of the Court of France, 
receive en passant their due share of notice; and the whole forms 
asketch which is far more interesting than the most highly-wrought 
novels. We believe, nevertheless, that Un Projet de Mariage 
Royal will not obtain the amount of popularity enjoyed by 7? Amour 
dans le Mariage. The characters introduced in the present volume 
attract our sympathy much less than Lady Rachel Russell, and 
the account of the endless intrigues of the Courts of Madrid and 
Saint Germain excites our curiosity without moving our feelings. 

The constant progress of scientific investigation, and the com- 

tive discredit under which literature of a high class is now 
bouring in France, have turned the — mind to every branch 
of the applied sciences. Hence the elementary manuals so 
frequently published at the present time on chemistry, mechanics, 
manufactures, and other similar studies. Hence, also, the useful 
volumes periodically issued, which bring before the reader, in 
a concise and simple form, all the results of modern discovery and 
ingenuity. The popularity with which such labours are received is 
evident from the fact that two works of this character have obtained 
a considerable sale. We shall say a few words of each. The Revue 
des Sciences et de U Industrie t, published by Messrs. Grandeau and 
Laugel, is divided into thirteen sections, corresponding respectively 
to the principal ramifications of applied science. Astronomy leads 
the way, and we have notices of al the new planets, the comets, 
the nebule, and the stars in general. An interesting chapter is 
devoted to photography in connexion with astronomy, and accounts 
are given of the transactions of the observatories of France and 
other countries. In the province of mineralogy, aluminium is the 
great object of inquiry; and in that of zoology, the problem of the 
origin of species obtains the chief notice. The last chapter is devoted 
to a compte-rendu of the annual public sitting of the Académie 
des Sciences. Pictorial illustrations are introduced, but rather too 
sparingly, and of a very inferior character. 
M. Louis Figuier’s Année Scientifique § has now obtained the 


* Mes Mémoires. Par Alexandre Dumas. Vols. I., II. Paris: Lévy. 


_ London: Jeffs. 1862. 


+ Un Projet de Mariage Royal. Par M.Guizot. Paris and London: 
Hachette. 


} Revue des Sciences et de (Industrie. Par L. Grandeau et A. Laugel. 
Paris: Mallet-Bachelier. London: Dulau. 
B Leen Scientifique et Industrielle. Par L. Figuier. Paris and London: 


sanction of time, and the volume which is before us seems decidedly 
superior to the rival work of Messrs. Grandeau and Laugel. The 
contents are far better classified. The details are more numerous, 
and the illustrations have been done with greater care. M. Figuier 
likewise devotes a distinct chapter to an enumeration of the prizes 
awarded by the different scientific societies, and he gives interesting 
biographical notices of the savants whom death has removed in the 
course of the preceding year. We may take a future opportunity 
of noticing this valuable work more fully. 


The eminent artist, M. de Triqueti, is also an active member of 
the Protestant Church in Paris, and he divides his time between 
the composition of his works and the direction of the charitable in- 
stitutions placed under the care of the Presbyteral council. The 
Manuel de la Charité * which he has just published is a kind of 
practical guide to those institutions, and is divided into four sec- 
tions, each of which contains the most useful indications. The first 
gives a short notice of the Paris Protestant Church from its 
earliest origin, and defines very we ee various attributions of 
the superior court or consistoire, the byteral Council, and the 
diaconate. In the second chapter we find an account of the educa- 
tional esiablishments in connexion with the Church; the third 
contains a description of the charitable establishments, properly so 
called; the fourth, and last, supplies an enumeration of the 
foundations created by private munificence or which, otherwise 
are not entitled strictly to be viewed as establishments maintai 
by the funds of the Church. 


The other volume of M. de Triqueti +, although limited to an 
examination of charitable institutions, is really more minute in its 
statements, because it applies not only to Paris, but to the whole of 
France. It consists of two chapters, the first being a general 
report on the works undertaken and supported by Protestant 
charity, whilst the second is a description of those works, their 
nature, their financial resources, and the conditions on which the 
poor or the invalid members of the community are admitted to 
participate in them. 

The Arcade Colbert was formerly one of the favourite resorts in 
Paris for antiquarians, bibliomaniacs, and manuscript-hunters. 
Not uncommonly a valuable Elzevir might be found buried under 
heaps of stupid pamphlets in the box of a bouguiniste, and a bundle 
of damp-eaten papers sold by weight was, on being sorted, dis- 
covered to contain some curious autograph or some important 
title deed. It was from that rendezvous of literary fldéneurs that 
Prince Augustin Galitzin carried off, about twenty years ago, 
the papers which he now brings before the public.t They 
are anonymous, and respecting their authorship only mere con- 
jectures can be put forth; but the noble editor is inclined to ascribe 
the first part, at least, to J. B. Schérer, who lived for thirteen 
years in Russia, under the reign of Catherine II., and published, 
among other works, a volume entitled Anecdotes intéressantes et 
secretes de la Cour de Russie, some of which anecdotes are repro- 
duced verbatim in the present collection. Prince Galitzin’s his- 
torical introduction is extremely valuable from the sketch it gives 
of the policy and administration of the Czars, and especially of Peter 
the Great, who is represented as having been very much overrated 
by the generality of historians. Prince Galitzin thinks that 
before his accession to the throne, the work of civilization was 
proceeding slowly but safely in Russia, and that he endeavoured 
to throw the development of that work into an artificial channel 
repugnant to the national character of the Slavonic races. The 
volume itself contains, in the first place, some anecdotes on 
Peter I., Catherine I, and Peter 1 ; and then the history of 
several noblemen of the Court of Russia condemned to death or to 
exile by Peter I. and his successors. The perusal of this pro- 
tracted series of executions and banishments is peculiarly instruc- 
tive at a time when events prove that the government of Russia 
is still conducted according to the theory of bon plaisir quite as 
much as it was a hundred years ago. 


The new novel of M. Victor Cherbuliez§ keeps us on Russian 
= It is decidedly superior to the usual productions of the 

ind, and contains clever delineations of character; but we do 
not think that the law of retributive justice receives sufficient 
satisfaction in the person of the abominable Count Kostia, 
who, after murdering his best friend, trampling upon the 
feelings of his dependents, causing the death of his wife as far 
as he can, and the unhappiness of his children, finds himself 
the an amount affection and care which 

e certainly never deserved. Count Kostia originally appeared in 
the Revue Wes deux Mondes, ii. 


Some notice should be taken, in our monthly summary, of works 
written for young people. It is a branch of literature which 
is not generally cultivated with much success on the other 
side of the Channel, at least in an original form; and 
the catalogues of juvenile books issued by Paris publishers 
contain almost exclusively translations from the German or the 
English. Here, however, we have five volumes of bond fide 
French origin, and which, if not remarkable by any conspi- 
cuous qualities, are at least readable. M. Alfred des Essarts 


* Manuel de la Charité dans 1’ Eglise Réformée de Paris. Par H. de 
Triqueti. Paris: Meyrueis. London: Jeffs. 
Exposé des Euvres de la Charité Protestante en France. Par H. de 
Triqueti. Paris: Meyrueis. London: Jeffs. 
¢ La Russie au dix-huitiéme Siécle; Mémoires inédits. Publiés par lo 
Prince Augustin Galitzin. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Le Comte Kostia. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris and London : Hachette, 
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describes, under the title Les Fétes de nos Péres*, those local 
ceremonies or festivities which were in days of aliy’ fall kept reli- 
ously throughout France, but which are gradu falling into 
isuse as the influence of Paris civilization and Pans centraliza- 
tion is felt from one end of the country to the other. M. des 
Essarts regrets the disappearance of these celebrations. His book is 
interesting both in a literary and an antiquarian point of view. The 
Récits + of the same author are, as the title sufficiently 
shows, a collection of stories where fiction plays the most con- 
icuous part. These legends, nineteen in number, refer not to 
ance cibtesiiy, but to the whole range of history since the 
beginning of the hristian era. The deeds of the early martyrs, 
the prowess of knight-errantry, Teutonic life with all its rudeness, 
the traditions of Ireland, nay, even the hunting exploits of North 
American Indians, contribute to the variety po interest of M. des 
Essarts’ Récits Légendaires. 


M. Al. Mazas gives as the motto of his work { the significant 
direction, Faites votre pritre du matin, and illustrates it with the 
help of a most romantic story, in which tragical adventures of 
every kind are made to result ys the neglect of saying morning 
prayers. We are told in the preface that Le Dernier des Raba- 
steins is a narrative which was committed to writing in 17838, by 
Dom Maurice, a Cistercian monk, of the abbey of Aiguebelles. 
Whether, however, this assertion is a fact, or only a pious fraud 
designed to account for the solemn character of the work, is more 
than we can venture to decide. 


The life of the Chevalier Bayard may be considered not merely 
as an instructive example § of courage and of patriotism, but also 
as illustrating every kind of virtue becoming a truly Christian 
gentleman. Never, ark x was any sobriquet more fortunately 
applied than that of Chevalier sans peur e sans reproche in the 
instance before us; and M. Henry d’Audiguier, writing the bio- 

phical sketch of the gallant might under the impression of this 
idea, aims at representing Bayard less as the soldier than as the 
— of a man in the widest extent of the signification. The 

istoire de Pierre Terrail is written with much animation, and 
cannot fail to amuse the young reader. 


M. Henry Berthoud thinks||, we suppose, that the facts of 

logy are too dry to be presented in the pages of a popular hand- 

k without the extraneous ornaments of fiction. Hence the 

Aventures des Os dun Géant, which we shall describe merely as 
an elementary work on fossils illustrated with useful woodcuts. 


* Les Fétes de nos Péres. Par Alfred des Essarts. Paris: La Mahérie. 
London : Barthes & Lowell. 

+ Récits Légendaires. Par Alfred des Essarts. Paris: La Mahérie. 
London: Barthes & Lowell. 

Le Dernier des Rabasteins. Par Al. Mazas. Paris: La Mahérie. 
London : Barthés & Lowell. 

§ Histoire de Pierre Terrail, Seigneur de Bayard. Par H. d’Audiguier. 
Paris: La Mahérie. London: Barthes & Lowell. 

Histoire des Os Wun Géant. Par §. Henry Berthoud. 

Mahérie. London: Barthes & Lowell. 
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Head Master of a Foundation School in one of the Southern 

Counties wishes to receive into his family Two Private PUPILS, not under 17, for the 

of either preparing them for the Examinations, or completing 

r Education. rene’, German, Italian, and taught if requi: ms, 120 Guineas 
per annum, inclusive. —Address, Apna, 40 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. _ 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are venting for the above, and prepare them thoroughly an 
quickly. Terms Moverate._M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, S. 


[THE REV. E. A. CLAYDON prepares PUPILS for the 
Service, the Competitive Examinations for Woolwich, 


M4 LVERN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (Limited). — 

Wanted, a HEAD MASTER in the above College. about to be erected at MALVERN. 
Testimonials must be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, L. Srommes, Esq., M.D., Malvern, on or 
before February 15, 1863, from whom any ' further i fi c may be 


Bee CATION AL.—In a superior Establishment, of many years’ 

in. th diate vicinity of Kensington Gardens, there are Vacancies for Two 

or Three Young Ladies. The Course of Education combines solid and general Beate, 
and the accomplishments, based on earnest religious 

ressed to A. E. T., or applications personally to Messrs. Hatchard 187 Piccadilly, 


ebruary 9.—4 Church Terrace, Lee, 


Tanden 


A HIGH, first-class, CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL and late 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR, wishes to READ, at his chambers, with PUPILS fairly 
d.—Apply by letter, A. F., care of Adams and Francis, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Ex-Scholar and Gold Medallist 

of PUPILS, Collere, Dublin, in sole charge’ of a small parish in Kent. desires one or two 
patient PUPILS, between the ages of ten and fourteen years.—Address, for terms, references, 
k&e., Rev. KR. R., awkham Rectory, Dartford, Kent. 


TLITARY EDUCATION. — An experienced and very 
su ul Tutor has One or Two Vacancies. Terms, Twelve Guineas per month. H 
small is well reputed for dili, at teaching and careful discipline. His 
pass, and of late the of his pupils at Woolwich and Sandhurst have 
guishet themselves as ora timonials.— Address, “ Military 
4 York Terrace, Acacia Koad, St. John's Wood. N Nw 


TTUTOR WANTED (an English Graduate, Married), to under- 

take the sole charge ¥ Son, aged 13, in the South of 
Treland. The will ith his asmali Pagel furnished. will be pro- 
vided for the Tutor. Salary will be liberal.— Address, Rev. C. Hatchard’s, 187 
Piccadilly, 


O SCULPTORS.—The COUNCIL of the ART UNION 

of LONDON Propose to AWARD the sum of SIX HUNDRED POUNDS for a GROUP 

or single figure in MARBLE, to be eompeted for by finished models in plaster, the size of the 
intended work, which must be not less than life, assuming five feet as the minimum. The 
models are to be sent in by March 1, 1864, and the work is to be completed, in the best statuary 
= by March 1, 1865. Two hundred ounds will be paid on the award of the premium, 
the remainder on the completion of the marble. The Council reserve to themselves the 
right of withholding Ce prgions 3 0: if a work of adequate merit be not submitted. The compe- 


tition is open to artists of all count: ounce ain 
444 West Strand, Feb. 2, 1853. TEWIS POCOCK | Hon. Secretaries. 


PROF ESSIONALLY LITERARY (preferred), or otherwise. 

—WANTED,a GENTLEMAN, or even two, of character and status, whose present 
means would permit them to work with the Advertiser at the documents and papers of a first 
public object connected with the Southern Hemisphere, _ oe a few months con amore. To 
a man of right calibre oppoitunity is presented for ade A at home or abroad. 
Nothing, however. but first talent in statement and Soraionce sm ann, and at least semi- 
‘al would be of any service.— A. Z., Messrs. Sawyer & Sons, Castile Cor Birchin 
ane. 


ARTNER WANTED. — A Bookseller, Printer, and Stationer, 
doing a large and respectable business in a town of 40,000 inhabitants, is in want of a 
PARTNER who thoroughly understands the trade, who may have one-third or a half-share of 
the Business. The most unexceptionable references given and required.—Address, W.F., care 
of 8. & T. Gilbert, 4 Copthal! Buildings, London, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN, for several years Editor of an Influential 
Journal in the West of Scotland, desires an Engagement on the Siaffof any of the London 
Doily or Weekly Newspapers, as Sub-Editor, Reporter, or other capacity in which experience. 
practioss knowledge, and literary ability would be available.—Address by letter, R. H., care of 
Vickers, 2 Cowper's Court, Cornhill, B.C. 


PROVINCIAL PRESS. —A Gentleman offers to 
Contribute Political Articles to a Liberal Weekly Journal. A reference to the Editor 
of a London Morning Journal.— Address, W. H., Post Office, 27 Aldgate. te, E.C. 

GECRETARY or AMANUENSIS.—A Gentleman of experience 
in either capacity. Highest references.—Address, J. C. B., Post 
THE ADVERTISER is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT 


in London, where his services would be found useful as a Collector and Comrexpomtiont. 
He has been employed in these capacities for twelve years by the Association for t 
of the Paper Duty end the Tax on Literature (to its termination). References undenieble. 
Would not object accepting a similar situation in a House of Business, having had experience 
a West-end Establishment.—Address, G. G., 14 Old Manor Street, Chelsea. 


A LADY, well acquainted with German, will be glad to meet 
a Eeapteymeent in Translating from that Language.—Address, E. Z., Post Office, 


LADY, who has resided some time Abroad, desires a 

re-enga, as GOVERNESS in a Gentleman's Family. She is competent to 
teach, +A me hiy, English, French, Music, oad rawing, with German to beginners.—Address, 
L. Mr. Birchall, Stationer, 76, Poultry, E.C. 


THE EMPIRE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited.—The Directors are prepared to receive applications from properly qualifi 
persons for the office of UNDERWRITER, for the Company in Liverpool. eee ed 
Applications (which will be treated with the strictest confidence) to be sent, addressed to the 
Chairman, to the Temporary Offices of the Company, Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 


The Weekly Board of Governors bez sted by_Act of Parlinm ‘of the Public to the state 
ee overnors w 
finances of this old-established Hospital. 
The present number of beds provided is 359. 
The Receipts last year, including legacies, were . «+ £12,500 
The Expenditure amounted to evevevcecoces 15,509 


Stock Sold to make up the deficiency eoeneceee 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations are earnest! solicited. 
The 1 to hold real property by 


er of the Weekly Board, CHELSEA, Chairman. 
A report having been circulated that this Hospital has }ecome og to a large sum of 
money under the will of “the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it right to 


state the fact (which is well known to the Governors) - by thet terms of Mr. Morley’s will, the 
with St. George's Hospital, and not for the gener: Sunpanes of the Hospital itseif; and further, 
that until July, 1865, no part of the bequest will become pa! ‘ 7 
Order of the Weekly Board, “Ww. J. TAYTOR, Seeretarn. 


(THE ROYAL HOSPITAL for 2 INC URABLES, Putney, 8.W. 
ted 1854. 
RY HUTH, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO. 
Eighty-one In-door Patients have a Home for Life. 
coven Out- have an Annuity for Life. 
‘inety-two Persons incurably afflicted are at Frssent seeking the Benc4its of this Charity. 
SUBSCRIPT IONS. =e most ‘Earnestly SOLICITED, that the Board may Admit as many as 
Possible at the next Election. 
Public are respectfully invited to visit the Hospital. It is Open for Inspection daily 


FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary 
Office, 10 Poultry. E.C., Jan. 186%. E 


ROYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES.— MUNI- 
FICENT PROPOSAL.—A Gentleman, a Governor of this Charity, has kindly offered to 
Contribute to the Building Fund the sum of 100 guineas, provided Nine other Persons will 
Subscribe a like Amount prior to June 30 next. 
The BOARD APPEAL with earnestness to the WEALERY and BENEVOLENT, that so 
a Proposal may meet with an early and cordial Res 
The want of a Commodious Dwelling mg pessete each year nee. oamversh pon the Charity. The 
Subser already collected. 


will addition to the Funds 
Office, 10 Poultry, E.C., Jan. 1963. 


A Large and Valuable Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Engravings of the different Schools. 


MESSBS. | S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & WILKINSON, 
f Li terary Property Works Iilust hive of the Vine Aste, will Sell 
On MONDAY, February 16, 1893, an Two following Days, at aie ‘clock precisely, 
A large and valuable Collection of 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 
Including many Proofs and Fine Impressions, from the Portfolio of a Collector, formed to 
the History Puluting ond Ragreving, comping 
Numerous Examples of every Period and School ; 
Fine Portraits by the English, French and Dutch Engravers an 
large laable Series of Portraits of the Houses of Orange, N. . Austria, 
‘Delphius, Suyderhoef, Soutman, Visscher, Tanje, wed 
Mezzotint raits aft Vandyck, Lely, K ler, Sir J. Teeynolds, Gainsborough, 
and the Chi inf Mastess of the Eng lish Schoo! 
Fine French Portraits by Drevet, Nanteuil, Edelinck, 
Early States of Hogarth, including a brilliant Impression of “ Sunday” Print; 
Numerous fine Theatrical Portraits and Ekietnes 
A large and choice Series of States, by Earlom, Pether, McArdell, 


Many fine Examples of the School of Goltsius, and of the Works of the Vischers and 
Suyderhoef, after Ostade ; 
A large Collection of the Producti f Rubens and his Scholars, including the best 
=. of Belowert, Veestorman, Pontius, &c.; 
Early Italian Engravings of Marc Antonio and his Scholars, 
An Illustrated Granger 


May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of Four Stamps. 
MOREY. — — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


Officers in the Aime and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentleman, 
upon -. of hand, life interests, reversions, legacies, !and, houses, or other property. Interest, 
5 per cent.— Address, A A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, s.W 


rT" TEACHERS and PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS and 
on LEGES.—EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that his CATA- 
E of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School Piationess, 
LR SOW READY, and can be had gratis upon application, or per post for tamp. 
7 4 Stanrorp, Bookselier by appointment to the City of London School, 6 
ross, S. 


MOST HEALTHY CLIMATE FERTILE SOIL, ABUNDANT FOOD, AMPLEST 
RTUNITY FOR LABOURER AND CAPITALIST. 
ONTE. VIDEO. offers these advantages to EMIGRANTS, 


for whom full information as to“ LIFE IN THE RIVER PLATE” is furnished, by 
Authority, on receipt of 12stamps.—LEGATION, |! Parliament Street, 8.W. 


H* DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Scupprook Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the peeniees, under ‘Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish sad Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4 


BEX. RHYDDING, Ilkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and a Spring 
Residence. —Physician—Dr. Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.8. Seot. ; Surgeon—Thomas 
M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. 

Ben Rh sais ammane the most ete and most fortable establishments in England 
for the receptions of Patients and Visitors. 

While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rhydding em from Hydrotherapeutics as 
! = main principle, it is by no means confined to that. but includes the systematic application 

axt of cure in its whole range, and with all its resources. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is Fone ‘ond all the 
very best articie next to sterling silver be either or orna- 

m re 


mentally, as by no possible test can it be disti 
A “A onall useful set, guaranteed of first quality f for finish and durability, as follows :— 


ilver | Brunsw: 
Pattern. | Pattern. Pattern. &c. 
ino 240 210 0 215 0 
jpoons . ibBbo 240 210 0 21 0 
140 1k 0 115 0 117 0 
140 1i2 115 0 
016 6 120 150 170 
owo 013 6 obo 
060 oso 
066 0 ono ovo 
o3 4 046 05 0 050 
o18 023 026 o20 
026 036 040 040 
140 176 110 0 like 
026 056 060 
0 017 0 o17 0 
| O 3 3 050 o50 
Total 919 9 | 13103 | M19 6 | 64 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the anda 
relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at propo: prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 


BLE CUTLERY in the World, all Wesvanted, ison Sale at WILLIAM 5. 
of the largeness of 


BURTON'S. ot Prices that are remunerstive only because the sales. 
Table Dessert Carvers 
Dozen. Dozen. 
s. d. s. a. 
-inch Ivory Handles 12 6 10 0 43 
Fine Ivory H. 15 0 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles. 1 0 Mo 46 
4-inch tine Ivory Handles 24 0 7 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory 32 0 26 0 no 
0 0 3 0 2 6 
endl any 0 17 6 
Rickel #1 ae pattern ...... 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, of 0 20 
Bows Hon» Hanores.—Kwives axp Fors 
per Dozen. 
White Bone Handles ....... ceccccecccccsccesccoces no 8 6 26 
Ditto Balance Handles .... oo 210 we 46 
Horn Rim 17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 


and of the new plated Fish 
DSH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
aterial, in great pant of the newest and most re patterns, now 


WILL. TAM 8. BURTON'S 
the set of six; elegant a+ Ee. patterns, 39s. Bit to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with « or r with: 
out silver ay handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-ph: £9 to £21 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s.to 30s.; metal, 228. to 
778.3 decio-visieben nickel, full size, £9. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
4: GERY CATALOGUE may be had - It con 
of his illimited Stock of na sliver an and Plate, N’ 
Bhiver end Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Stoves, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gascliers, Ton Tra ont and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Toilet and Brass Bed-room 
t iture, with Lists Prices, Plans large 


Oxford Street, W: 1 and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
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LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 King William Street, E.C. 


tuted 1806. 
4 President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-President-JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


Robert H: 


The Lenton 1 Life Association was established more than fifty years m the of 
ol the me en 


‘be main ill be 
present rate ucti perrons now assurances wi en- 
toa reduction of 73} per cent., £10 of annual premium 
Society nas paid in claims 24,400,000 
i 6,500,000 


icies now in force 
And its gross income is upwards of 
Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no commission, nevertheless the new assu 
in the last financial year amounted to £321,315, and the new annual premiums to 213,08 212,083. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET 8TREET, 


LONDON. Instituted 1803.” 


Annual Income ..... 490,000 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the five Divisions of Frets 

which have hitherto been made, amount to 
The next Division of Profits will be made up to December 31, 1864. 
The Society hao te 

USES... 


£1,576,230 
1,209,190 


#3785420 
Jor Frespectone and er effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 

January, 1863. Actuary. 

LONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

CaPiraL 


73 and 74 = WILLIAM | STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
hairman—F, W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 


‘The two Companies are established und Deeds, and separate Capital. 
ue and nd Life at moderate 


nted. 
Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal conditions. 
Commission allowed tea and others. 


ss W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


The Right Hon. Lord TRI TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wm. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. 
James Spicer, Esq., V.P. 
John Burgoyne 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, hata Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Pertetick Cowper, Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Es 
Charles Dyneley, H a, Esa. 
at POUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the cuties Om Offices on the mutual 
The yentire rofits are divisible amo its Members, no portion of the same being Granted 


either for dividends on shares, as in “ , or for * Com to age 
During the onthe of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,360,000 for 


bonuses on the sam 
The invested capital,on b 1862, e: ded Five millions sterling. 
reserve at = rest,” in D 1859, £770,000, as @ basis for future 


Under the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 


tion in the bonuse 
‘ew assurers in the current ear (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 

their first and w come entitled a rateable share in the bonus to 
Decem and in all f im benefits of the Offi 

Suanenper or Posicirs. pit full value is paid or on surrender, without an deduction. 

Loans on Directors wil! ma on of the Policies. 

‘A Court of Directors is heid every vores nesday, from 11 to jock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances i as a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


by post, at the 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed 
pecial Acts of ‘Parliament. ad 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuance, Loxpon; Branch, 29 Patt Matz. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
SirJOUN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 
Hi Bai: Eos Esq. 
in ol 
Robert Bare ‘The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
Charles debe Manning, Esq. 
Henry Nelson, Esq. 


WwW liem David Hon. Josceline Wm, Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Sone Charles Kobinson, 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Eric Carrington Sm th, Esq. 
m. Grenfeil, Esq. Soltau, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Milam 
William Tetlow. Hibbert, Esq. Wil jam Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Baring Young, Esq. 


Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Life Assurances with, or without, in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five 
up tos£15,000 on m the same life. 
1 participation exemption 


ia P in Profits, with under Royal Charter from the liabilities 
he 

A rate of Bonus equal to the returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guarantee of a large invested Capi 


‘he advantages of ea eee with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century ann a Harr. 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
My -— Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


(CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 iscateeote Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 
With agencies and branches at Demtiag, Colonie, Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, and 
‘The Corporation buy and sell bills of | eashenge, yable at the above-named places, ee 


letters of credit, undertake the Government and other securi 
and receive deposits at interest, the terme woe wich may be known on 


IMPERIAL BANK (LIMITED), 


[HE 


6 LOTHBURY, E.C. 
Lusk, joseph Underwood, Esq. 
Pace Esq. Suet Bolton 
James Dickson, Esq. rt Diggles 
William Murdoch, Alfrec Chowne, Esa. 
ang, Elder, Esq. Gordon Thos 
Robert How, Esq- Michael Hall 


Manager—R. A. BENTHAM, 
Solicitors—Messrs. DESBOROUGH, YOUNG, & DESBOROUGH. 
ron. ee held at the London Tavern on Thursday, 


A. L. ELDER, Esq., in the Chair; 

The Report was submitted: — 

‘The Directors have much pleasure in avail og themselves of this the earl 
afforded them to present to the Shareholders, for co first time, a Report of of the state 
progress of the Bank, for the half-year ending r 31 last. 

The Shareholders are aware that the Bank was ~pontet for business in Ju ae 1862; and it is 
satisfactory to the Directors to state, that it was at ones evident, from the amount of substantial 
eupeesy seaeees Som their friends and the lic, that the success of the undertaking wag 


“i. consequence of oe. ag! value of of money dusing the greater part of the period that the 
Back has been in ope: mn, it could conresiy, expose that any considerable profit would be 
realized ; but it will J ‘gratifying to to the Proprietors to observe, from the annexed Balance- 
sheet, that a gross profit of £5,014 has been made, whilst all the Current a (oop fg ina 
new undertaking, it must be remembered, are disproportionably nenwy——nave been paid, lea 
a balance of 21,681 13s. 3d. net profit, to be carried forward to the new Accou 

The Directors think it may not be out of place to notice that their — object has been 
not so much to realize large immediate profits, as to conduct the affairs of the Bank on sound 
and safe principles, so as “4 cure pub dence, w! they know ic essential for the 
continued prosperity of the undertak: king. 

scapital = the Bank on July | was £70,000; by a second call, pa: py on pase il 
£100,000. A thi which is due at the end of 
increase to £150,000. The legitimate banking now transacted at least 


this amount of capital necessary to mee 
The | office rent, advertising, 
bill, and every other item, amount to £4,365 2s. yt The 


y recom! eundiog the to the support of thelr respective friends, and using their 
influence to make the Imperial Bank one of the permanent i of this 


LIABILITIES and ASSETS, Wednesday, December 31, 1862. 
THE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited). 


To £99,980 0 0 

To Amount due = Current and Deposit Accounts" >~* 489,123 3 0 

To Balance carried to Credit (Profit and 5,044 13 9 
£593,247 16 9 

Cr. + 

By Consols and India D oe 

By Bills Discounted and Loans 

By Cash in Hand at the Bank of Engiand a and at Call 

By Bank Premises, Furniture, 

By Preliminary Expenses 


Dr. 
To Current Expenses 71 
To Ground Rent due D December 25 .....cccccsescscccsccccccccevecccccssoseccces 315 13 5 
To isount carried to Profit and Low New Account 1,681 13 3 
25,044 13 9 

Cr. 
By Balance brought down 25,044 13 9 
25,014 13 9 


We have examined the Balance-sheet, and find the same to be correct— 

HOPKINSON, 

GEORGE BROOM, } Auditors. 
wee then moved by ‘the Chairman, Eeq., and carried unsni- 


aya the Report of the Directors now read to the meeting be adopted and entered upon the 
uutes. 
3 wee, perce by Peter Broad, Esq., and seconded by Coloncl Wood, and carried 
That all the: returiag Directors be Directors of the Bank. 
After being moved and ae it was 


It was moved by George Smith, Esq., seconded by J. Evans, Esq., and unanimously 


That th thanks of this Meeting be given to the Directors for their exertions in the formation 
and management of the ‘Bank, and for the time they have devoted to its affairs. 

On the motion of Metcalf Hopgoode, Esq., it was resolved :— 
That the Gate of this Meeting are due and be hereby given t to Mr. R. A. cr and the 
other officers of the Bank for their cont erance in the discharge of 


tive duties. 
Extracted from the Minutes 
Lothbury, February 5, 1863. WILLIAM COLES, Secretary. 


T ‘HE INNS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL £10¢,000, in 10,000 Shares of £210 each. 

Deposit 10s. per Share on application, and 10s. per S.are on allotment. Calls not to exceed 
#1 per share, “at intervals of not less than two months; but 5 per cent. interest will bejallowed 
ments in advance of 
E. W. -P., Recorder of and Helston, 36 Russell Square, London ; and 

Moat igh woode. Middlesex, 
JOHN JACKSON LANDY, Esq., Toon “Clerk kof Desting.« and Under Sheriff of the County 
of Berks, Director of the Solicitors and General Life Ass ce Society. 
G. ¥. FOX, Esq., Bristol, Director of the Law Property and Life 2 Assurance aod. 
HENRY HAWES FOX, Esq., 68 Queen's —, Hyde Park, Director of Brighton, 
Uckfield, and Tonbridge Wells Railway Com 


tinued industry and perseverance 


A. STAVELEY L.., Barrister-at-Law, 3 Garden Court, Temple, E. 
JOHN BENJAMIN NE Li, ia. 15 Westbourne Par 


ten, 9 Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street, and the 


“Dawscroft, 
THOMAS STAUNTON, Esq.,1! Porchester Square, Bayswater. 
J.B. Esq., merchant, Laurence Pountney Lane, and Lewisham Park (late of 


Caleu 
L Wiicith, Esq., Bradford, Director of the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway 


Solici 
Messrs. DRUCE & CO., 53 Victoria’ Street, Westminster, S.W. 
H. C. ELIOTT, Esq., 69 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


Bankers. 

BANK of LONDON, Threadneedle Street, City, London. 
Messrs. HALLETT, OMMANNEY, & CO., Great George Street, Westminster, London. 
BANK of MANCHES oon Manchester. 

Messrs. BECKETT & CO., 
This Company is fi of on Hotei one ificent scale, with all 
the modern improvements, on the ite of the George and | ay ae Holborn, with a 
also in Lincoln's Inn Fields, to be called The Ge Court and Great ‘Central 

Hot 


tel. 

Applications for shares may be made in the usual form, accompanied with ceptiiices of 
end alk information may be had ot the Temper of the 
Company, 73 Cheapside, E.C., where the Plans, as well as the Articles of th 


"THE IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
Capital, £3,000,000, Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 


Be Ber. Esq. Murdock, Esq. 
ul Esq. Robe sq. 
Alex. L. Elder, Esq. 8. B, Edenborovg! 
John A. Chowne. Esq. ‘W. Gordon Thomson, 
William Tabor, Esq. Robert 8. Price, Esq. 


Pas my Ascounte opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
De ts received from the Public at Interest agreed upon. 

and Circular N otes iasued to all purts of the world, and Agencies under- 
en. 


THOMAS WAITE, Secretary (pro tem.) _ 
[HE ITALIAN IRRIGATION CANAL COMPAN 


Notice is hereby given that. in with the 28, 1862, 
those Shareholders who have not yet paid = further amount of £4 : as (pan A on the 
So 46 per Share), must make such payment on or before the ry next, after 

which Interest at the rate of £6 per Cent. per Annum will be 1 sums then 
terest at the same rate upon all payment nnn wil be charged upon all sums then 


in 
By Order, G. GRANT, Acting Secretary. 
15 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Jan. 14, 1863. 


SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legisl and fi d by Her Majesty “— 


The Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and undertakes all ordinary 
business. 
Banking R. A. BEN 


ca ial Cor a t the poking house of M & Cave, 
on! mm) a 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
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V. Rs —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
EST for GENTLEMEN. (2s.6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS RESDY. Public and Private. —26 Queen Squars, Russert 
** From Six to Nine r.a., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


MALVERN. —THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
HOME for INVALIDS, Erected by Dr. Wizsox big introduced the Water 
Cure into En sand, Receives 70 Patients, and has now a ‘Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


MESS RS. HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. tfully announce 
that they will offer the REMAINING PORTION of ger AST SUMMER 

at extremely LOW PRICES, from t 

to a mit general va of 


Boosey = “ MIN TATI URE ” PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, 
in Walnut or Mahogeny.— Messrs. Boosey & Sons have much pleasure in oe 
the introduction of a New Pianoforte, “The Miniature, which they believe the 
ronounce quite unrivalled, as combining cheapness ‘and an excellent Cae BO Ch 
iuisture Pianoforte has the full compass. is in a simple but elezant case. 
brilliancy, as well as a firm, por rapid touch. It is suitable alike for for ihe stn 
schoolroom, and trom its strength and compact form is especially adapted for the cabin ship 


oran climate. 
d Prospectus on application to Boosry & Sows, 24 Holles Street, London. 


(THE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
in pwardine to SMEE" S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” the ONLY Pasze Mepat or Monourable given to 

Bedding of any Gescrigtion, cay | in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2014: 
“ The >omnier Tucker is perfectly solid, healthy, and moderate in price;" “acom- 
bination as simp as it is ingenious; .... as healthy it is comfortable 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholste ae pe Bedding 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, oe Cc. 


renames CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 
ingdom. 


room Suites,complete . . 28 
Warranted First-Class. 
P.& 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOCK 
his oe. = Monday, M on which day they will 
GOODs for early SP. G 


leof 


[NDIA OUTFITS.—SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, 


persons 
« on application. secured, shipped or cleared, 
transacted. OTLEY, & Co.'s Shilling Pocket 
Guide to India post free Ser stamps, gpatains the Sal 
traveller.—66 Brook Bireet, Ht anover Square, 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRIN T? isa ‘thought often 
An - ayy be A 
information for Authors, sent on application, by 
Ricwaap Baanerr, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


D&ESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
ES, WRITING CASES, JEWEI, CASES, MOUNTED and OR- 


DESPATCH BOX 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE, lway ‘Companions, Lunc 
Baskets, PHOTOG RAPHIC ALBUMS, a spl nt 5s. to 19 guineas; ALBU 
for ChESTS and CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAI of the RO 
FAMILY and distinguished of all nations, single portraits, ls. 6d. each ; and a 
variety of useful ELEGANCI S suitable for PRESENTS, at 


HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 


facturers of every description of CHURCH DOMESTIC MERC RY Al, 
FURNITURE, Paper Mengings Design Designee and Estimates fu or an Priced 
how reet, Strand, 


TAIN E D GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


PENCILS Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 

"THE NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very Simple and Efficacious, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Manuf: lace, London. 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


PPURN ISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 

are the cheapest in the end._DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 
on application or post f ce. This list enumerates the leading articles from all the various depart- 
ments of their estab:ishment, and is arranged to fucilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. 
It comprises table cutlery, electro-plute, lamps, baths. fenders, fire-irons, iron 
bedding, Britannia metal, copper, tin, and brass goods, culinary utensils, turnery, brushes, mats, 
&c.—Deane & Co., London Bridge. Establisheu A.D. 1700. 


[PERIAL WINE ~ COMPANY, 314 Oxford Street, W. 


City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutched Friars, E.C.—Clarets, 14s. ; Sherries, 18s.; Ports, 20s. 


NAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 

celebratcd old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Lp} It is pure. mild, mellow, 

aclicious, and very wholesome. lid in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail honses in London ; by the 
agents in the principal tuwns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great “Windmill Stree rect, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinshan'’s LL Whisky.” 


ALLSOPP'S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonn F. 


Biees & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International ry : Agents 
's Extra Stout; 
The Trade 


for Samuel All-o; p & Sons’ India Pale and Burton Ale, and Guinness, Son, & 
importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal 
Supplied onl Liberal Terms for Cash. 


ITTLEBOY’S PURE FLOUR.—Crowmarsh Mills, Wal- 


lingfo:d. London Depot, 282 Oxford Street. 


URTLE.— McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior 
va, halk-pints, Callipash and Callinee, ios. 64. per pound. Seid ‘by leading 
Waschousemes, Wholesale Chemists and others. 


J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137 HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 
*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without over-cooking, whereby 


freshness and flavour is retain 
GAUCE—LEA & PERRIN S? 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
P. d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Crosse & Biackwett ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


UININE. —Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT on WATERS’ 
PREPAR rEg’ of QUININE (so well knows as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine") testifies 
to us value. Full list of testimonials forwarded by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's Lane, 
ey Street, Lenton, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Ita! Warehousemen, and others, at 
0s. a 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHt-BROWN COD LIVER 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, diest, and most effectual 
remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHRUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. ~— 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir na OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequen prescribed Dr. Ds Joxon’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“It is, I ledged that Dr. de 's Liver Oil 
as great therapeutic power from my inv ations, ve no doubt being a pure 


Dr. Jonon's Iscnt-Brown Cop Liver On is sold in Imperrar 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; ak and labelled with h p_and signature, 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and and —"~s 

SOLE CONSIUNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & ¢ & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(CURES of ASTHMA and CONSUMPTIVE COUGHS by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. A. Scott, 42 Trongate, seer, 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF 8’ TRONG. DOOR: 
CHUBB'S PATENT DET oad STREET DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BUXE 
Illustrated Price List satel and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


Now ready, Second Edition, ! vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MEMOIR of JOSHUA WATSON. Edited by Epwarp 
Cuvaron, Archdeacon, of Cleveland. 
Oxford and London: Jouw Henny & James Parker. 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, WITH NOTES. 
16mo. sewed, le. 
ACHARNIANS of ARISTOPHANES. With Short 


ay Notes for the use of Schools. ota with the Oxford Pocket Classics. 
Oxford Pocket Classics, and other Educational Works, may be hed upon 


Oxford and London: Joun Henny & James Parker. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
published, 8vo. in wrapper, ls.; by post, Is. 1d. 


TIMES of SUCCESSION TIMES of REVIVAL.—A Sermon 


at Westminster Aa the Feast of the Purification. Feb. 2, 1863, at the 
ration of the Bishop of the Mission to Central Africa, and the Bis’ of the 

River Free Stute. By Samont, Bisnor or Oxronp, Lord High Almoner to the Queen; 

Chancelior mand, 


of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. Published by Com 
Oxford and London: Henry & James Parken. 


OUR LAW PROFESSORSHIPS ‘ma the CLAIMS of the 
SCHOOL of LAW and MODERN HISTORY: a Letter to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor. 
By J. P. Tweeo, M.A., Feliow and Tutor of Exeter 
Oxford and London: Journ Henry & Parker. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
MEMOIRS of LADY MORGAN: Autobiography, Corre- 


and Letters. 
Morgan's wilt tp of its pictures 
peed am d with mure of its evil, has passed away 


“The book that tells the tale of Lady 
of a state of societ: which yy its 


“ Two amusing volumes.” — Cornhill Magazine, Jan 
- ‘ca: rich store of material which she has left for oar intellectual gratification in these rich 
and volumes. The most effectual mode of civing our own readers a 
of the w work will ill be by givin them some few of the passages redvient of Sumoun, and | full of 
character, in which the w is so extremely rich. T Men my are full of 
pleasant 3 momerien and piquant reading, and aed a record of the life of one of the most gifted 
women which the century has produced.” — rver, Dec. 
“ Surveying, as they do, considerably more than half the last hundred years, and touching 
he most instructive events of that period, these vo! — PE need hardly be said— 
are most interesting. Princes, ae. and nobles, authors, om literati of every profes- 
sion, crowd the pages of the wor ~Daily News, . 26, 1862. 
One of the most pleasant books of its class with which we are acquainted. 
Manchester Examiner. 
“ The interest the book creates never wanes, much less dies out.”” 
's Messenger, Jan. 10, 1863. 


tS most Ly oe of books—the description of a genial, gen 
Ww. HH. Atten & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
8vo. 15s. 


A N INQUIRY into the. THEORIES of HISTORY, Chance, 
Law, with Special to the Principles of Positive Philosophy, 
“The Inquiry into the Theories of History,’ isa book. Its 
object is to reconcile theism with the scientitic conceptior nest al 4 pe) that reconci 
to deduce a history. The book contains a most effectual 
theism, and of a rational, as 


: Wo. H. & Co., 13 Waterloo 


"THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY ona GEOGRAPHY of 


BRITAIN.— Now Publishing in6 Work each, or when complete, bound 
fete, éd. a Course of Six Lectures, Working Men in oes Museum 
“Jermyn Street, in January By Professor A. C. Ramsar, F.R.S., 
of the Geological Sucie 


London : Srawxvorp, 6 Chari haring Cros S.w. 


“In severe coughs, asthma, and where there to is 
proof of their efficacy; they zive instant relief in all disorders of the breath and jeaee To 
Pm aol, they are inva! uable for the voice. They have apleasant taste. Wrice Is. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. 

Sold by all Chemists. 


K EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


by Testimonials the most eminent ome the 
win 


followin ‘ta M.D., &e. &c.; Dr. Scott, M.D., 
Payne, 1.R.C.8, This Oil, of tic origin, ronounced to be 
of the greatest prescriber and patient may have the utmost 


confiden 
Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. in a, quarts, a 6d., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
im by THOMAS KEATING tical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church 


published, 
Ovk MILITARY ADM INISTRATION, PAST and 
PRESENT, in a Letter to the Premier. By W. 
London : Epwanp Sraxronp, 6 Charing w. 


New Edition (1863), 89 coloured pall meareee, with a Thumb Index to facilitate 
"THE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S FAMILY 


(UDRIDGES BALM of COLUMBIA, established upwards 
of Thirty Years.—It is the best and only certain yemedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, "beautifying, the hair, or hes, and preventing 
them turning grey-— Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., by C. & ‘A. OLDRIDGE, 22 Welling- 

treet, London, W.C., and by all i Chemists and For Children's and 
Ladies’ Hair iti is most efficacious and unrivalled. 


(TEETH a and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 


'S, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their cum. 


SON: 
COLOUR RED. ENA LLED BASE for Teeth, &e.. specially 


commen 
Jaternational Exhibition, Class 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five Guineas. 
Consultation free. Fort th he successful result and , of their system, vide Lancet. 


[NPERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 


The Jurors of Crass 2 warded a PRIZE MEDAL f Superiority 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Uilmen , &C- 


ATLAS, containi ifull aps, includi pte of London and Paris. 
x, a 
the Bape: 4 inches buta few are 


indently ued. ‘The size of the Maps is 17 
London: Epwaap Sraxronrp, 6 Charing Cross. 


90 Illustrations and Wi inch 
How ready, | vel. post Ove. Se ‘ood, juding 


SAILING. BOAT: a ‘a Treatise on English and 


London: Loxomax, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Urea CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 


TRAVELS, Sel scl now on Sale "Reduced Prices. 
Many will be found well suited for Vi and Parochial ial Etbrarles, ‘Book Societies, 
iastivutes, and other Societies. gratis and post free. 
Bexu's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. tol 
9 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 7, 1863. 


‘ust published, 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXXV. 
FEBRUARY 1863. Cowrewrs : 

1, CONVICTS AND TRANSPORTATION. 
2. THE PENTATEUCH—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON. 
3. PROFESSOR WILSON—MRS. GORDON’S LIFE. 
4. FATVRE’S SCIENTIFIC BIOGRAPHY OF GOETHE. 
5, GREECE DURING THE LAST THIRTY YEARS. 
6. NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE DAY. 
7. CHAMBERS’ DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
8. CUNNINGHAM’S HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
9. THE PROSPECTS OF PARTIES. 

‘Edinburgh : T. & T. Cuarx. London: Avams, & Co. 

Just ready, Is. 6d. 


(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for FEBRUARY 1863. 


SOVEREIGNS AND SONS. we CE 
UNDER THE PEAR TREE. 
THRENODY. By the Author of “ Charles Auchester.” 
THE UTILITY AND THE FUTILITY OF APHORISMS. By W. R. Azorn. 
SHELLEY. By a Sow of Leigh Hant. 
THE TEST. By Bavarp Taytor. 
THE PREACHER'S TRIAL. By C. A. Barror. 
THE GHOST OF LITTLE JACQUES. 
BOSTON HYMN. By R. W. Emerson. 
THE SIEGE OF CINCINNATI. By T. B. Reap. 
JANE AUSTEN, 
THE PROCLAMATION. By J. G. Warrier. 
THE LAW OF COSTS. By D. A. Wasson. 
THE CHASSEURS A PIED. By W. J. Ross. 
LATEST VIEWS OF MR. BIGLOW. By J. R. Lower. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: Tritewer & Co., 60 Pat ster Row. 


THE NORMAN ARCAI TECTURE of HAMPSHIRE.—A 
on this cuhjon, by Mr. B. Ferrey, appears in n the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
. 6d.), as well as articles on Professor, , Wilson’ 8 “ Prehistoric Man,” 
S Mr, horpe’s “ Diplomatorium Anglicum,” the Tomb of Eurysaces the 
Baker (and his Wi ife) at Porta Magziore, Rome, Fergusson's “* History < the Modern Styles of 
Architecture,” Early Charters relating to Kinsale; Proceedings of the Society of ti- 
quaries and o' arned Bodies; Correspondence on Churches of the Tenth Century, Indul- 
nees in the English Church, Reviews; Intelligence; Obi bituary; 
M es, and Deat! the; Markets, &c. 
Joun & Jase Parker, 377 Strand. 


bruary Quarterly Number. No. XXXIII. 
HE 


JAMES’S MEDLEY. 


I. Sieur de Cham- Vv. Wedding Customs. 
jons in Morality. 
In A A Heverie, 


war 8 Agnes of Sorrento. 
Disad Shot. ientifie Pr 
cal" on the 1X. Our Library Tabl ‘able—Reviews of Books. 


London: Jowx Mrrewert, 33 Old Bond Street. 
No. CXXII. Is, 


T HE BO OL C. 


Monro's Li 
Some of the Social and M: rat Coerestentetien of the West Riding. 
Freeman's Principles of Divine Service. No. 
8. Francis Xavier. 
Reviews and 
CLIV. (CXVITI. New Series), 2s. 
THE ECCLESIOLOGIST: Published under the Superin- 
d of the Ecclesiological Society. 
:—Auckland (with Plan)}—Notes of Churches in Finist¢re—Basilican 
ment of Churches—Ely Cathedral—Sydney Cathedral—Christchurch Cathedral, 
Ti Patrick's, Dublin—The Basilica of 8. Clement at Rome—Foreign Gleanings—The 
use and abuse of Gilding Metal-work— Murray's Handbook to the English Cathedrais (with 
Engra' ~~~ Gregorian Tones; Dr. Jebb’s “ Choral Responses ’’—Sequen' 


London: J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 
TS PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER, conducted 


Tours Suita, Esq. Subscriptions for 1863 (One Guinea, free, week 
due. 10 Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., Lon 


(Cau RCH and STATE REVIEW. Edited by Archdeacon 
Denison. _18.; by post, Is. 2d._The Number ark February is now ready, and contains :— 
Prince Alvert— Dr. Stanley on the Bible—Parties and 
Railways and National Defences—‘The Church of England and ° Assailants | in the House of 
Commons—Counsels of Prudence on Lehalf of Faith— Young 


Church State ‘Review may be ol 
in Town and Country. 
Saonpenrs, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


"HE TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS, a New Novel, by the 
nates of “ A Prodigal Son,” &c., commences in “ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE ” for 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGAC) a New Novel, by the 
pan of ** Audiey’s Secret,” Number of “ TEMPLE 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet St-eet, London. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


INDEX. ~ Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
News; devoted to the Exposition of the Mutual Interests, Commercial and Political, of 
Gross Britain and the Gontederate States The chiet ra of “ The Index” is to supply the want 
of a reliable and authorized organ of Southe a , Prospects, and rees, ty which 
the 8 the M the Journalist, and . "Public at large may look for authentic 
intelligence of the progress of events, and for valuab! in which the 
South itself views and weizhs the importance and oa of those Sea 
It contains the latest direct Inteiligence from the Confederate States, Extracts from the 
Southern Press, Contederate State Papers, &c. &c. 
Published every ‘Thursday Afternoon, at 13 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. Price ¢d. 


"THE GREAT MONUMENT of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE.— 
THE BUILDER of FRIDAY contains: — Fine Views of the Russian 


the 10th instant, 1 thick volume, 8vo. cloth, 
EMINISCENCES of THIRTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE i in 
Low, Sox. & Co., 47 Ludzate Hill. 
day, demy 8vo. 18s. 
Al TREATISE on the » CONTIN UED _SEVERS of GREAT 
AIN. Illustrated vs &e. Muncuisox, 
M.D. Senior Physician to ever Hospital, and Assistant-Physician to 
London: Son, & Bourn, West Strend. 
ird Edition, } vol. 6s. 
OGD FOR NOTHING ; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. 
: Parner, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
ae. MARINI; or, the Mystery Solved: a Tale of 


London: Parxer, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 
(THALATTA ; or, the Great Commoner: a Political Romance. 


By the Author of “ Catarina in Venice.” 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourx, West Strand. 


MR. WHYTE MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 
day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
"THE QUEEN’S *MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West 


and 
the Supreme 


Second Edition, revised and i, with i 


LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL em PRAC- 
By Muzer, D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King's 


Parr I._CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 

London: Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 


(THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 


Y: Contributions of A.K.H.B. to “ Fraser's Magazine ;” 
Essays. 


COUNTR 
with other Occasional 
London: Sow, & West Strand. 
8vo. bound, 4s. 
ILIAD, L to with the Notes and Homeric 
Glossary of Anthon. Edited by Dr. Mason, Head Master of King’s College School. 
London Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 

By the Author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 
GEOMETRY of the THREE FIRST BOOKS of 
EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Hensteicnh Wepewoop, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 3s. 
ON the DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING. By 
Henstzicu Wevewoop, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, 3s. 

London: Tripxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. boards, pp. Viii. and 126, 2s. 6d. 
A SHORT TRACTATE on the LONGEVITY ascribed to 
the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK of GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chro- 
nology ; the Flood, the Fxudus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden. &c.,&c. From the Danish 


of the late Professor Rasx ; with his Manuscript Corrections, ‘and 1 large 4 a from his 
Autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise und the circumjacent 


London: Triisnxen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 
T '1HE COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE PARKER, 
Minister of the poy Congregational | at Boston, U.S. Containing his 
Theologica!, Potemical sritical Writings ; Sermon ag and Addresses; and 
Literary Misce llanies. Edited hy Frances Power Cosnr. Vor Containing Discourses on 
Matters pertaining to Religion ; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, from s 
Medallion by Saulini. Pp. 38, cloth, 6s. 


London: Triawer & Co., 69 Paternoster Row. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS: 
DE_PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Bound, 4s. 6d. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d'ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Bock}. 3s. 6d. 
London : Marswacs, & Co. 
And may be had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavist-ck Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


HE JAVELIN of PHINEHAS; or, Christ’s Own Judgment 
upon Christendom ; and more particularly u the Union of Church and State. 
a full Exan.ination, and Comparison in their Prophetic Aspect, of the Seven Epistles off Rev. 
and [II., and ot the Seven Parables in Matthew X By v. Wittiam 
Minister of Beresford Chapel, Walworth, 8.E. 
"-Hall Court. 


London: Marsnart, & Co., Stati 
[HE MOTHER'S PICT URE “ALPHABET. Dedicated, by 
the Queen’s permission, to the Princess Beatrice. With 27 exquisite Renta Ge 
Gomes Desigus by Henry ‘Anelay. Plain el cloth, red ais 7s. 6d.; cloth extra, gilt, and gilt 


7 Notable for its permitted dedication to the Queen, i h paper and ny type, and for the 
excellent engrsvings with wh ch it is embellished, Alphabet is the han 

k of its kind offered to the general pabite. Its system of instruction is a a Toeach 
letter there is a set of verses, into which are intenduced as mhay words as possible beginning with 
the particular letter of the hence 
y bound in cloth, 
THE LATE PRIN CE CONSORT: his “Life and Character. 
“We ially recommend this sim es uching, and eloquen 8 ° 
and most and of me It is written Shrlstian spiri .We will 

her best Irland and guide, 


only say, that to all who love our winewad Queen, and all who mourn 
this memoir w: 
8. W. Parrarmecr, 9 Paternoster Row. 


Novgorod, and a Description; together with Materiels forthe Life of Chantre: trey— 4, Lecture on 
by Mr. | and Art —end other Essays — with all the 
Artiotical and Benitary. “4d. by post, 5d. | York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


Ss. LIN M.P.—The Generation—Our Prize 
wundy’s Gossipings, &c., in “ F * this Week. One Penny; of ali 


pies TIS and MASTER: a New Tale of striking Originality— 


Month or Two with our America: n Cousins—Facts of Scie the Ch 
Breathing-Live on and Hope-in “BA TURDAY NIGHT. every of 


an PHOTOGRAPHS.—Three Specimens of these extra- 
and well- 3s. 6d. For a full account, see 
London: F. Prrmawn, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


[NVESTORS should consult PIKE’S BRITAIN’S METAL 
d PRICE CURRENT, which contains | 8 

of the day, original on h security, the dividends and the mos ihe or 

Court, Old Broad Street, London, E E E.c, 


OMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonora Geary, 


a treasure.” Weekly Tunes. 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK, written by Himself, 


em*ellished by numerous Woodcuts and Vigerttes, desizned and engraved by the ‘Author 
fora work on British Fishes, and never before publish Also, rg 


BEWICK’S HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 2 vols. demy 
vo. ch 8. 
by Loneman & Co., London; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, post 8vo. illustrated by 600 Engravings on Copper, post free, 12s. 6d. 
OT PHYSICS (EXPERIMENTAL and APPLIED). 
Edited by E. viel , Lecturer on Chymistry and Physics, R.M.C., Sandhurst. For 


the use of Colleges 
H. Barortrs, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 
New Edition, with important 


Additions, cloth, 5s. 
D*. DICKSON’S “FALLACIES of the FACULTY.” 


Tinstey Broruens, 18 Cat Strands and at all Libraries. 


PLANS of LABOURERS’ COTTAGES and FARM BUILD- 
Pe with Spec: Gentes and Estimates: being the Prize pie Double and Single 
Cottages of various Farm Fate adapted for farms of 500 and 200 


ion of Quatrillen, Lancers, is Now 


respectively. Select ihe Yorkshine A. ricult 
Reports ‘on Cot any ine CW. Esq.; on Farm by H. 8. 
Tuomrson, Esq., M.P. 


W. Rwowar, 169 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
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NEW EDITION OF “ WOOD'S ALGEBRA,” BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 
in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and i ved 
the Rev. Tuomas Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of John 
College, Cambridge. 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. Gd. 


LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Fitth Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA of SOCRATES, from the 


Text of ae with English Notes, Life, Questions, and ‘indexes. By 
D.B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


RIDDLE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
New and cheaper Edition, square 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
HE se YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH iw By the Rev. J. E. M.A., of 
Separately { Tee LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Also, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 2Is. 
RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. New and cheaper Edition, 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, l5s, 
Also, New Edition, royal 32mo. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Loncman, Gaten, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


CORNER’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition, corrected, 12mo. bound, 5s. 


UESTIONS on the HISTORY of EUROPE, viz. France, 
Spain, Portugal, the Germanic Empire, Poland, Italy, and the Apostolic See— 
Kingdoms not comprehended in Mangnall’s “ Questions, ” to which this work formsa 
Sequel. By Juria Corner. A new and carefully revised Edition, continued to the 
Present , May now be 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, 1 large vol. imperial 8vo. 42s. 


NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. 

J.T. Wuire, M.A., pre oo College, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. 
Rivpie, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, O 
English-Latin | Continent for ther and works 
h often cast in the teeth of ‘of English 


LUND’S SHORT AND EASY —— 
Fifth Edition, now ready, 2s. 6d. ; Key, 2s 
SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA,” chiefly 
designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools; with 4 numerous 
Collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the ae T. Lunp, B. D.. Editor of Wood's 
= ce oral &c.; formerly Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. Gd. 
TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY, and on TRIGONOMETRICAL tego and LOGARITHMS; 
reg! with a Selection of Problems, and their Solutions. J. Hymers, D.D., late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth ition, revis 
London: Loncman, Greex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REV, T. K. ARNOLD. 
A New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION to the COMPOSITION of LATIN 
VERSE ; containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, 
Customs, and Opinions mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
— Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Curisropnen Rapier, B.A, 
dition, revised by the Rev. K. Annotp, M.A. 
London: LonGman, Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 
JQLEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H. Kenngvy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, New Editions. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, in Latin, with a 
few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 

PALASSTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Translation into Greek 
Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 

THE CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin Lessons from 
the Autnor’s El 

LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged. on Etymological Principles, 
as an Exercise-Book and First 3s. 

FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tirocinium Latinum, 
adapted to the Author's Child’s Latin Primer, 2s 

SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palestra Latina, adapted 
to the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, $s. 

PALASSTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for Translation into 
Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 6s. 

LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili Latini, Examples 
from the best Authors, 4s. 6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 

VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Notes and Virgilian Syntax. 

(Nearly ready. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DR. VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN 
DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
May now be had, Dexecrus, 2s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 

ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected and improved ; 1 


with new body of Notes, and new Lexicon. Edited the Rev. Joun 
; Joint-Author of 


Woutre, M.A., First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s H 
White and Riddle’s new large “ Latin-English Dictionary.” 

In the tion of Valpy's “ Latin 
Delectus” the Text has been revised; and 
some serious errors, consisting partly of mis- 

he wi rong heat ve been corrected. 
an -* new body Notes has given, “ Vocab 


where deemed necessary or ul, but of the powers of words, have been supplied. 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short English Notes, 
New Edition, improved, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the 
Rev. J. T. Warre, M.A. 12mo. 4s. Kar, 4s. 6d. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. 
H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
The Fourth Edition, 12mo. 4s.; Key, 2s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. Hengay Muscrave Witkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton 


adapted for pupil comprehend the 
structure of re ;_and, while the 
rules from Valpy'’s “ Patin Grammar ve 
been retained, references ve also 


College, Oxford. 
lan of this work, suggested spade to and 
Rae the Head "Master of bearing of which 


the scope and practical 
School, and since approved by many of the thus inculested on the pupil’ 6s mind as ‘he 
first scholastic is justrate Idiomatic 
every Wordsworth’s Greek | explained in the notes; ordinary words 
Accidence, on ces rrinciple that a Gelectus rases being given in a Lexicon appended, 
Accoi e exegetical notes, 
too 4 and parsing for the student of G reek can 40 to take 
pupil in works, constant reference is | this delectus complete 

By the same Author, New Editions. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on the same plan, 


and to follow in use the above, 5s. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, Westminster, 
and Rugby Schools. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for the Middle 
Classes of Schools. Now ready, 4s.6d. Key, 5s. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A New Edition, | vol. post 4to. cloth, 2is. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON ; containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority.” By C. D. YonGe, B.A. Fourth 
revised. 


the new edition for the press, 


hole k from the plan lan of 
the th ™ mt over the w! work very ing oO 
the’ fully, correcting errors wherever he either non euth “aking 


had them pointed vin the “purest 
himeelf, or m giving all in very 
out by the eae of others. Considerable | writers themselves 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORK BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
Fep. 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, 8s. 6d. 
HE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY; a Geogra- 
phica! Description of the British Islands at Successive Periods from the —e 
Times to the Present Day; with a Sketch of the C t of C 
the part of the English Nation, By W. Huaues, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography ‘o 
Queen’s College, London. 


Works by the same Author. 

MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 4s, 6d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo. 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 18mo. 9d. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

MR. ARNOLD’S MANUAL OF LITERATURE. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and 


Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By Tromas Arnoip, B.A., 
formerly Scholar of Trin. Oxford, and late Professor of Eng. Lit. in the Cath. 


Univ. of Ireland. 
middle-class schools, it wa meet 
cordial 


“Mr. Arnold's book is a great improvement 
on any previous one with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is scholarly and accurate, bearing There is a compre- 
traces of careful thought and reading.” hensiveness in the view which Mr. Arnold has 
Nativnai Keview. taken which are often wanting in works of 
in superior this kind. English Ci ‘hurchman, 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and DANISH LAN- 


GUAGES, pinged for the use of Schools and Learners, Danish and English. 
Cec Hornpeck, Translator and Interpreter of English. 2 vols. royal 18mo. half- 


DANISH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES; with a Collection of 
Familiar Phrases, Idioms, Proverbial By Ft ke. adapted to the use of Schools 
and rs of both Languages. . BRESEMANN and W. Jonas. Third 
Edition, royal 18mo. cloth, 5s. 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Recently published, post 8vo. wean A or, with an Appendix of Latin Epithets, 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE; containing e 
Word used by the Poets of good authority. Compiled and prepared aR 
for the use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, a and Rugby 
Schools; King’s College, London; and Mariborough D. 
B.A. Eighth Edition, revised and corrected; with an A -Dictionary 
Epithets classified according to their English meaning. 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 
London: I Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
12mo. with Diagrams and Figures, 2s. 6d. 
J AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING, 
a, for the use of Private Students and ineering Sch 
's going out to India or into the 
and Practical Engineer. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
REV. MR. TWELLS’S SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY. 
The Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
pet RY for REPETITION ; comprising. | 150 short Pieces 
and Extracts, selected by permission from the best works 


and 
s, also for 
By Ropert 


Byron, Hemans, oh 
Cowper, Macaulay, SHAKSPEARE, | 
fever, oore, @, 
and other eminent English Poets, in the order in which they are to be learnt. 
Edited b the Rev. Hunay Twets, M.A., Head Master of the hin Foundation 


School, Hammersmith. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICE: being a complete 

of Ancient and Modern Chronology; Introductory Lessons ates in general ; 

Chronology before Christ ; Chronology after Christ; Chronology necessary in the 

Study of Ecclesiastical Hist Dates connected with Science and Literature 5 

Chronology for the History Dates useful to Artists; Dates useful to 

Musicians ; Dates usotul in ‘the Medical fical Profession ; hae tang History of the East 
ined in Fam! 


Table By Mrs. 
ladies, General wether in Geography.” New Baition, revised and seach 
London: Loncman, Gasan, & Co.,.14 Ludgate Hill, 
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JOURNAL OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Monday, Manch 8 will be published, No. I., to be continued Quarterly, 8vo. Is. 6d.; 
ss hs. 6d. eoramnem, post free, if paid in advance, sid 
[HE ALPIN E JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation. By Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by H. B. 

Georce, M.A., Fellow of New College, O: 

*,* Advertisements intended for in the First Numser are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers, 

Messrs. Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hil), London. 


New Edition, with Portrait, now ready, 7s. 6d. 
CANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Life, 


from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. Edited 
by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Second Edition. 


pA te read no book for a | time | soldier, and reflecting on the motives, actions, 
which has touch to touched us so deeply as this; and of a manly, truthful; 
reader will derive more ben more benett devoun = = than from 
uietly perusing our! terary 
London; Lonoman, Gaeen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL.” 


The Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 
W. J. Convpeanr, M A., late Fellow of College, and the 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, the erm 
Edition, with all the Original Iilustrations, viz. Maps, Landscapes on St 
Woodcuts of Coins, Architectural Remains, Views, &c. 2 vols. 4tu. £2 8s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, People’s Edition, 
condensed ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Original Edition of this work ring somewhat fewer; the Text is given without 
with numerous Illustrations, was comp! abridgment, but the Notes in the narrative 
in 1852 ; the Inte: mediate Edition, witht fewer are slightly sed, and he three 
Illustrations, but after careful revision, ap- nlearned readers. Shae each of the t! 
peared in 1856. Both those Editions have been Editions of this standard a 
several times the People’s = has a distinctive character of own. 


tion, just 
Lonilon: Loncman, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 

Bee TOWERS, By Anrnony Trotropr, Author 

f * Orley Farm,” &c. 

By the same Author, I vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE WARDEN. Uniform with “Barchester Towers.” 


« All people who have read ‘ The Warden’ lost time as soon as may be—will know wy 
and * Burchester lowers if anybody well is meant by the Daily 
has not read *The Warden’ and *Barchester | by Tom Towers.” —Saturday Revie 
‘Lowers,’ let us counsel them to make up for 
London: & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


New Euition, revised and enlarged, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
INTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 
HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: With 
Hints on Nursing, &c. By Tuomas Buit, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 
HEALTH and DISEASE, 
Lonion: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
HE CASSITERIDES: an Inquiry into the Commercial 
Operations of the Pheenicians in Western Bere with particular reference to 
the British ‘Tin Trade. By Georce Smita, LL.D., F.A.S., &c. Author of the 
* Relgiou of Ancient Britain,” ac. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


With a Woedcut Ulustration to each po ona in Six Volumes for the Pocket, 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. Also a cheaper 


Issue of the Library Edition in Large Type, «ith the same Illustrations, com- 

plete in OneVolume, medium 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 14s. ; or bound in morocco, 3is. 6d. 

*,* The only Genuine copies of this well. — and favourite edition of Shak- 

speare’ » Play s—the only edit.on which can be imprint of Messrs. 
& Co, 


London: Lonoman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
LURD MACAULAY’S “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 


A New Edition, IGmo, with Woes on Wood, cloth, 48. Gd.; or bound in morocco, 
by Riviére, 10s. 6d. 
LF? MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: with 
IVRY and THE Ak MADA. 

An Edition of Lord Macau.ay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” with Illustrations, 
original and from the antiqu:, by G. Scharf, engraved on Wood by S. Wiiliams, fep. 
4to. boards, 21s. ; tree-calt, Sis. Gd. ; morocco, 42s. 

London: Loxoman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


New Edition, now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


I YRA SACRA: a Collection of Hymns, Ancient and Modern, 
Odvs ard Fragments o! Sacred Poetry. Compiled and edited, with a Preface, by 
the Rev. B. W Ssvice, M.A., Curate of ‘Tattingstone. Revised Edition, printed, &c, 
uniformly with * Lyra Germanica” and “* Lyra estica.” 
London: Lonomas, Green, & Co, 14 Ludgate Hill.” 
Now ready, with 64 Tdustrations, 16mo, 7s. Gd. 


A THLETIC and GYMNASTIC EXERCISES: comprising 

114 Exercises and Feats of Agility performed with the Parallel Bars, the Hori- 

zontal Bar, the Suspended Bar, the Su-pended Ropes, and the ludian Clubs ; preceded 
by & Description of the requisite Apparawus. By Joun H Howaagp. 
London: Loseman, Garren. & 14 Ludeate Hill. 


The thirteenth Laon, wih 24 Plates, 10s. Ud. 


ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: in 


which the Elemeuts of that Scieuce are famibarly explaived, and adapte.! to the 
comprehension of Young Persons. By Jane Mancetr, Author ee on 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 
Part I. New Edition, post 8vo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. 
LEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, including 
Practical Plane Geometry, the Construction of Scales, the - of the Sector, the 
Marquois Scales, and the Protractor. By S. H. Winter, F-R.A 
WINTER'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 


Part II. The El ometry, with its Application 
ae and Isometric Projection” and oe Projection of Solids aud Shadows, 


"London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hiil. 


NEW EDITION OF THE “ CABINET LAWYER.” 
The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected Spee, + with the previous 
including the Acts of Session 1861, incorporated ; fcep. cloth, 


price 10s. 
HE CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Di, of the Laws of 
w Terms, and various 


England, Civil and Criminal: with a Dichona ry 
the Statutes and Legal Decisi ions to Michaelmas Term, 


other useful Additions, including 
25 and 26 Victoria. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

On Saturday, February 28, will be published, Part I. 8vo. sewed, 5s. 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, founded on that of the 
late Dr. Ure. By Henry Warts, B.A., F.cs. To be continued Monthl + and 

completed in 16 Parts, forming 3 Volumes, uniform with the New Edition of Dr. Urne’s 
“Di y of Arts, M , and Mines,” recently completed. 
Londen: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, with 89 Woodcuts, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
ATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various 
Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture: 
With Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and es of Engines of every 
class. By Jonn Bourne, C.E., Author of “ The Artisan Club’s Treatise on the S:eam 
Engine "—of which the Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, with 37 Plates and 546 Wood- 
cuts, may now be had, 4to. 42s. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORNING CLOUDS.” 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. By the Author of 
“ Morning Clouds,” the “ Afternoon of Life,” and the “ Romance of a Dull 


Life.” 


“E full of ots 1 al chewvetion and | of one who has bravel, led with the 
clear, calm thought — “+ red reflections questions in volved. Bull. 
Green, Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW SPELLING-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
New Edition, ]8mo. Is. 


PD tation EXERCISES. By Exizasetu M. 
Author of the “Child's First History of Home,” a “First His 


Greece,” 
meaning, | words having the same 


“For the derivation an ‘milar sounds, 
as well as the spelling, of words, * Dictation and to illustrate useful ae with regard to 
the changes made in wera the addition 


may recommended as being 
adapted to teach the the spelling of different of letters or syil. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Luigate Hill. 
NEW WORKS BY THE REV. E, ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
RIGINES ROMANE; or, Tales of Early Rome, selected 
from the First Five Books of "Livy, with English No’es for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. E. St. Joun Parry, M.A., ead Master of Leamington College. 
By the same Author, just published, 3s. 6d. 

REGES et HEROES; or, Kings and Heroes of Greece and 
the East; a Selection of Tales from Herodotus, with English Notes for the 
use of Schoo's. 

“These books are off. red as Readers inter- claim is, that they combine immediate in- 
mediate between the Delectus and the clasri- | terest with permauent use.""—A/usewn, 

cal Authors themselves ; and their peculiar 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
2 thick vols. 8vo. with 6 large Maps, cloth, £3 3s. ; or strongly half-bound in 
russia, £3 13s. 


A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
HIS 'ORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natura! Objects 
in the World. By J. it. M’Cuntuca, Esq. Second Edition, revised. 
M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COM- 
MEKCIAL NAVIGATION, 1 vol. £2 10s. 
London: Lonemas, Greex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d.; Key, 4s. 
AMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, care- 
fully corrected. greatly improved, evlar ged, and arranged in con! ormnty with 
the latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy, and agr: eably to the last 
Euition of the French Grammar of the University of France. By Nicnonas Lampeut. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITION of HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, corrected by A. Tuipauvin. A New Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. 
Also, corrected by A. Thibaudin, 12mo, 4s, 
EXERCISES on “ Hamel’s Grammar.”—KEY, 8s, 
London: Lonoman & Co.. and Co, 
LATIN VERSE-BOOKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
A New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. and Key, 5s. 
SERIES of PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. By Eowaro Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
oe ge, Oxford. ‘Ten h Edition of the First Series, to which are pretixed the Sections 
“ Syutax”’ relerred to im the teat; also a brief but comprehensive 
uf By the same Author, for the use of Advanced Students, 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, 
Second Series, to which is prefixed a Grammar of Latin Poewry (which may be 
had sepasately, Is.) Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 

Londen: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Political (7s. ¢d.), on Chemisiry” (2 vols. 14s), on Vegetable Physi- 
ology ” (9s.), and on * Land and Water ”’ (5s. Gd 
Tendon: Losoman, Green, & Co. 14 Ludgate Hitt. 


2 vols. sso. with Piates and Woodcuts, clotu, £2 ds. 


RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated from the 
and Extied by Admiral W. H. Suytu, For. Sec. R.S.,und Rossar 
Gront, M.A., F.RA.S. 

“ The seope of this work is gigantic and its tes a 
execution It is a pertect quarry 
of information from the most popular to the 
Most recondite eu: jects ; anc a lucid 


ind woodcuts are clear and excellent; 
would be dit cuit to tnd & single populur 
notion, | trivial, Bich ge ben left 


in 
Im ut aod samirabie index dircet the student partment. “the the sclenge, 


at once to the ground hw wishes. work stands 
tion of facts wud stati tics ie enormous: the a 


ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 18. 
ARAGO’S TREATISE on COMETS. 8vo. 5s. 


ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES of DISTINGUISHED SCIEN- 
MEN. Is-. 


London: & 14 Ludgate Hill, 


ELEMENTARY WORKS BY THE REV. DR. E. C. BREWER. 
Secon Edition, with Index, fep. 8vo. 58. 6d. 


A GUIDE to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By the Rev. 
Dr. Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Lond»: Loseman, Graven, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


HE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, im & the 
Founda ion of Rome, B.c. 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem, a.v. 50. 

Edition, fep. 8vu. 2s. Gd. 

A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, on the same plan, from the 


Sieze of i rey, B.c. 1181, to the Destruction of Coriuth, B.c. 146. New Ediien, 
fep. 3s. td. 


‘HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABYLONIA. 6s. 


HISTORY cf the EARLY CHURCH. 4s. Gd. 


London: Lonoman, Gasen, & Co., 14 Ludg.te Hill. 
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ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOEK, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodcuts, 
fep. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN COOKERY 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 


Reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully 
tested Receipts, in which the Principles of Baron Liebig 
and other eminent Writers have been as much 

as possible applicd and 


By ELIZA ACTON. 


24> In Acton’s Cookery Book both the quantity of every article necessary for the 
preparation of each Receipt, and the Time required for its preparation, are minutely 
tated. The conteuts are as follow: — 
1. SOUPS. 


2. FISH. 
3. DISHES OF SHELL-FISH. 
GRAVIES. 


AL. 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 
13. PORK. 
POULTRY. 
15. GAM 
16. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &e. 
17. ETABLES. 


Y. 
19. E LES, ETS, 
BOILED PU DD. 


SULATE, &e. 
AND JEWISH COOKERY. 


Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 


“A mom enlarged edition of this useful col- | beneath our own roof. and under 
lection of receipts has lately been published. | personal inspection.’ We . moreover, that 
The preface sems particularly worth at- | the recipes are all reasonabie, and never inany 
tention; it deprecates the waste so common instance extravagant. They do not bid us 
kitehens, yet shows coukery to be de- | sacrifice ten pounds of excelient meat, that we 
siruble fur persor | s of limited income as well as | may get a couple of quarts of gravy ‘from Hy 
for the wealthy.”— Gardeners’ Chrunicle. a lo they deal with butter and KS if 
hey cost nothing. Miss Acton's good 
“ The whole of Miss Acton's recipes,* with a boa in every = ; there is righ t-mindedness 
few trifling exceptions, which are scrupulously | in every page of it, as well 3 as A know- 
ified, are confined to such as may be per- | ledge and experience of subjects she 
on tom bo having been proved Gasctte. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


THOMAS TATE’S SCHOOL ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, &c. 
New Edition, 12mo. 2s.; Key, now ready, 3s. 6d. 

LGEBRA made EASY. Chiefly intended for the use of 

Schools, By Tuomas Tate, F.R.A.S., late of Kneller Training College, 


Twickenham. 
By the same Author, revised Editions, 


TREATISE on the FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC, 


afier Pestalozzi’s Method, with many Examples. !s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, LAND-SURVEYING, "end LEVELLING, 3s. 6d 
*,* Mr. Tate's other Mathematical and Scientific Works are sesiasbanhin and 
described in Me-srs Longman & Co.'s “School Catalogue” for 1863, which may be 
had gratis of ali Book vllers, and free of postage on application. 
Londen: Lonamay, Green. & Co., 14 Lud-ate Hill. 


This day is published, !s.; by post, 13 stamps. 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patholo logical Cor Connexions 
of the THROAT, NOSE, and EAR, through the Intervention Membrane. 
Reprinted from the lar_er Deufness Practicali. 6s. By James 
Yeansiey, M.D., M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street. 

London : Cuuncuis, New Burlington Street, W. 


Now ready, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo. cloth, lés. 
THE PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY. By Dr. Breet. 


London: W. Warnnoox, 28 Brydges Street, Strand; W. Easy,7 Midd ‘s Buildings, 
Brompton; G. Briper, 2 Sherra:d Street, Regent Street; and by do wa | | Booksellers. 


ERALDRY, Historical and Popular. By C. Bourgiy, M.A. 
Miustrations. 108. 6d. 
Lendon: Wiwxson & Newron; and all Booksellers, Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 


"New Edition, Ilhustrated with | 200 Engravings by. by John ( Gilbert, &c., square cloth, gilt 


We GIRL’S OWN BOOK. Re-edited by Lavra VALENTINE. 
he revision, and may justly be pronounced an entirely 


London: Teoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
12mo. cloth, 26. Gd. 


HERVILLE’S FIRST STEPS to FREN CH. Indispensable 

to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars, 
Famiiiar C.nversstions in French and English, showing a parallel ber the 
Ktyn , Aceidence, and Idiomsof tie Parts of Speech in both L with ( i 
he. 
* HHeud of Bahools. forwarding their cards to Mr. W. Tegg, 2 copy sent gratis, 

London: Treo, Pancres Lane, Cheapside. 


HE SMOKELESS CHIMNEY: Stanzas by 
a Laneashire Lady in aid of the Relief Fund. The Design x aa = Wood, 
presented as a donation tu the Keliet Fund by Groace Cru:usaanc. 
London: W. Tweenies, 337 Strand. 
Post 8vo. 


[TNE IONIAN ISLANDS during the Present Century. 
By Captain Wurtz Jenvis, M. (This day. 
| & Hate, 193 Piccadilly. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


Now ready, with Maps and 230 Dinstrattons (to be completed in 3 vols.), Vol. 1. 
vo, 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of the ANCIENT 


WORLD; or, the tlist and Babylonia, 


Joun Mupaay, Albemarle Street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S NEW WORK on the 
ANTIQUITY of MAN will be published NEXT MONDAY. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


New Volume of 
FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Now ready, with 312 Illustrations, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Being the Com of the “ Handbook of Architecture of all 
Ages and all Count ” By James Farcusson, Fellow of the Royal Institution 
of British Architects. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 


MAYNE’S VANCOUVER ISLAND. 


Now ready, with Map and 20 Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. : 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


Fauceuyes ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
Resources for Colonization. By Commander Mayng, R.N. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES BY PROFESSOR 
STANLEY. 


Now ready, with Plans, 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the" JEWISH 


CHURCH; Abraham to Samuel. By Rev. A. P. Stanvey, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Chureh. 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle S:reet. 


FARRAR’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1862. 


Now ready, 1 vol. (pp. 744) 8vo. I6s. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of FREE THOUGHT in 


REFERENCE to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: Being the Bam Lec~ 
tures for Is62. By Rev. ApaM Stoxey Farrar, M.A., Michel Fellow of Queen's 


College, Oxford. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


UNIFORM WITH “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Now ready, with Portrait, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMAINS in VERSE and PROSE of ARTHUR 
HENRY HALLAM. With Preface and Memoir. 


“ Arthur Henry Hallam had the ae to possess the friendship of one then as 
himseif, whose name has risen to the highest place among our living In thon What th ‘distin 
guished person felt for oue so early torn Strom him has noon CT, those beautiful poems 
entitled * In Memoriam,’ w both here and in America ha with admiration and 
delight.”—Adve, tisement. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


This day, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


From Autobiographical Memuirs, Journils, Narratives, Correspondence, 
Containing an account of his Birth, Parentage, Early Lite, Entrance in'o Arm 
Various Campaigns, D plomatic Services, &c., down to the Peace of T 
Edited by his Nephew and Sun-io-Law, Rv. Ranvoiru, M.A 


Also, by the Sime Editor, 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE DIARY of 


Travels, Personal Services, and Public Fvents, during Missions Employ- 
ment with the armies in the of from the Invasion 
the Capture of Paris. Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSS!AN JOURNAL; 


Narrative of Events during the luvasion of Russia by Bonaparte, and 
the Retreat oftbe French Army, 1812. Second Edition. Plans. 8vo. lis. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, Tenth Thousand, with Portrait, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
H.R. H, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 


and ADDRESSES: with an Introduction giving sume Outlines of his Character. 
From the Introduction, 
a ond grote coqvestation le 
combined 
exact truth and faithfulnces Thee 4 
who, by intercourse with the any ove who quid huve been cognizant of all 
% the variou- traits of th. Prince enumerated ia 
this Lotreduction, unless he had been in- 
fe—irom persons in the + Hous — 
suw him duily —from 
self. fo Her M y the writer w in- 
fur a view of the Prince's character. 
Joun Meraay, Albemarle Strect. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Werk is just ready. 
YEDO and PEKIN: Narrative of a Journey to the 


Capi'als of Japan and China. Wath Notees of the Natural Productions, 
Agriculture, Iture. and Trade of these Cou-trics, and other Things met 
with by the Way. By Ropeut Fortune. With Ulustratiuns. 8vo0. 
Also, now ready, 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the TAEPING 
REBELLION; from Decuments and tofmation in China. By 
Coumander Bane, R.N. With Mays and Plans. Post lus. Gd. 


FIVE MONTHS on the YANGTSZE; with a Narra- 


tive of the Expl ration of is Upper Waters. By Captain Baagsston, B.A. 


With May and Lilusirations, 8vo. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 


8vo. with fine I!lustrations, 15s. 
NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from 


Melbourne to the Gulf of 
From the Journals of Joan Wits. 
Edited by his Father, Wis. 


8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE 
in CHINA. By Lieut.-Col. Fisuen, Ummediately. 


(Ready this day. 


"THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE the Rev. Dr. 
of Horsington, (mmediately. 


2 vols. 
"THE BRIGANTINE; a STORY of the SEA. By Jimes 
Pascox. Ummediately. 


Post 8vo. with many Illustrations by Zwecker, 
(THE ICEMAIDEN. By Hans Curtstran ANDERSEN, 


Author of the“ Improvisatore.” Translated under the Sanction of the a 


HE WORLD’S MINE OYSTER; or, Memoirs of Remark- 


able Adventures. By Lascectes mmediately. 


all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 
A DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Har Fatswett, 
Author of “ Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.” 
“ This is a most striking work, full of Lape me descriptions, exciting incident, and ably 
ted—the dramatis persone most life-like. 


drawn characters. The style throughout is anima! 
“A Daughter of Eve’ will attain great success.” —Sun. 


With 50 beautiful Illustrations by Wolff and Zwecker, handsomely bound, 21s. 
BALDWD's AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVENTURES 


from NATAL to the FALLS of ZAMBESI. (Ready. 
“Will be read with thrilling interest. Some of Mr. Baldwin's escapes are so marvellous as 
almost to suspicion, did not the sim his unadorned and journal 
speak for his truthfulness. We shudder w. read of the author's desperate and appalling 
encounters.”—Morning Post. 


vols. past 8vo. 218, 
JPLINDERSLAND STURTLAND; or, the Outside and 
Inside of Australia. By Wittiam R. H. Jessor, M.A. C Ready. 


News. 


vo. with fine Illustration, 10s. 64 
‘THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of “Life in 


(Ready. 
* Aboundi in lively deseri reader almost himself 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


New Books in Circulation at all the Libraries, 
This day, 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley's Secret.” 

“ It is masterly; and we invite all that great come of female deugeters in the batelo f life 
who wish to carry their li sesary on flag triumphantly, to read the book carefully, and observe 
how much a woman must bring with ion.” 

y Review. 

“ The best thing in the book remains to be mentioned, and this 0 red Gn racterization 
which has surprised us as a revelation of Miss Braddon’s power. .~ the first chapter of all we 
have an account of Aurora's mother, the actress, who captivates the banker, and leaves him 
an early widower, and we have here a distinct image of a happily constituted nature which is 
and felicitous in a yoru high degree legree. We are in looking it to 

w tew 3 
personage sketched, so simple and straightforward, 0 ‘oa and so true. For this piece of 
for painting, slight as it is, we are inclin the ly, and to augur 
for her a reputat ion she all not Haag as She has evidently a latent capacity for the 
capacity she may add greatly to her growing 


devel 


The Eighth Edition, 3 vols. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” By the 


ned an of rapid incidents, well put together ; w! ae read, we cannot choose but 
It is a good galloping novel, like enjoyed rather than criticized.” 
“ It is, in fact, just the sort of book to be everybody, the interest of 
well sustained from the first to the last chapter.” pretty 
“ It will be acknowledged as a triumph of romance writing that after, in the first two or three 
chapters, the secret of ‘ my lady’ is apparent. ¥, = bare, the reader is still compelled to follow 
tl story, and does not find, after all, until the 


comet really is. 


This day, 3 vols. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
By J. re Faxv. 
Thackeray speculates over his ‘ not 


own characters, and half conveys to you, after Mr. Mr. Thacker fashi 
there not very far down, at w! his own siete 


he is as much in the dark as readens ot Sam wy stone, end 
The New Sensation Story. 
This day, 3 vols. 
A TANGLED SKEIN. By Atpany Fon- 
Now ready, the Five-Shilling Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. . By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


1 vol. 8yo. 
THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By B.A. 


« thor has rescued from 
The author sepeet | possible oblivion some important fragments, interesting for 


13 Great Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW. WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 


HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.. Rs. E. 2 vols. printed on Paper, 21 
“In these volumes the social, literary moral, and religious questions of the day are colt 
Dr. Cumming with much clearness arnese of peroeption and with great liberality Uf sentiment.’ 
—Observer, “ There are many in work that are shonce and earnest.” 
(THE LAST DEC: ADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Being 
From ginal ‘and! Autheatio The Hen Kine of cole 
REECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Troms tn in Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
best book of travels which this cha charming authoress has given to the public.” —A thenceum. 
ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863, 
Second with the beautifully vol. handsomely sound, 6d. 
readiest, the most useful, pnd of modern works on the subject.'""—Spectator, 
A most useful publication.’ *_Times. she best Peerage and B: 
AB HISTORY of ENGL AND, from the Accession of James I. 
he Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke. By SAMUEL RAWSON we late 
Btudent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. ust ready, 
THIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON. | Revised, with 2 vols. 21s. 
‘An interesting and evidently truthful book.”—Quarterly Review, January. 
WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanaeu, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adéte,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 2is. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch Chareh, | London ; Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By, MRS, OLIPHA Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Por 
Mrs. Life of Irving is copious, earnest, and elaquent.” tdinburgh Review. 
RE -ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, 
TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL. Peewnal Narrative. 
By TH CHARLES ARRIVABENE., 2 vols, 8vo. wil 


HE NEW AND POPULAR N NOVELS. 
MIstiiss and MAID. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, ot as pleasant to read as it is instructive.” 
—Atheneum. “A charming’ story, charmingly told.”"—/eraid. 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 
May Fair,” &c. 2vols. 21s. 


SI. OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. _ 
DAVID _ELGINBROD. By Grorcs MacDonatp, MLA, 


Author of “ Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There are many beautiful passages ona descriptions in this book. — chsracters are ex- 
tremely well drawn.”—<Athenceum. “A clever novel. The incidents the 
Sonennal is maintained to the close. It may be doubted if Sir Walter ‘Scott himeelf ever painted 
a Scotch fireside with more truth than Mr. MacDonald."’—Post. 


r I ‘HIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 
AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 3 
+ Les es’ do not merely consist in the conception it con whole; it 
after page with Be ualled beauty.”"—Quarterly Keview. 
SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 38 vols. 
*A remarkable novel, ding ta of a high order. have we taken upa 
work in which so much information and research, such wasaety Of and di 
power, and so much cultivated fancy are to be found.” —Messenger. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols. 
re are new characters in the book, and the 


= a Prodigal Son’ will find many admirers. The: 
is good.” — Post.’ “ A good written with spirit.” —John 
SL: AVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 
of of* Money Unters the Spell,” &c. 3 vols. 
ves of the Ring,’ as a story, is superior to any of the author's works." — 
rPRUE as STEEL. By Water THoRNBURY, 3 yols, 
(Just ready. 


NEW WORKS. 


V ERSES for the SUNDAYS and HOLYDAYS of the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Author of the “ Daily Life of the Christian Child,” &e. 

With Illustrations, 2s. 

MEDLEVAL HYMNS, SEQUENCES, and other POEMS, 


Translated by the Rev. J. M. Nears, D.D. New Edition, with additions, 2s. 
THE CALENDAR of the IMITATION; Sentences for every 


day of the Year, from the Jmitatio Christi. In ornamental borders. 1s.; roan, Is. 6d. 
London: J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BURTON ABBOTS; a Woman’s Story. 3 vols. 


ADA FORTESCUE. By the Author of “ The 
“ The author writes like a lady, for all her aspirations are of the 

TAMING a SHREW. 3 vols. 
“ A clever novel. ‘The Shrew is a creation of which come of bes the 


not be ashamed. The plot is ingenious and well sustained, and 

Horning Post. “A novel which every married and single woman 5 should yead."—Sporting 

THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By Mrs. Hussacx. 
“It is true to nature.”— Morning Pout. The lt is well worked out.” — Observer. 

THE FIRST TEMPTATION;; or, Eritis sicut Deus. A Philo- 
sophical Romance. ‘Translated from the German by Mrs. Wuasam R. Wie. 3 vols. 36s. 

A PILGRIMAGE over the PRAIRIES. By the Author of 
“ The Fortunes of a Colonist,” &c. 2 vols. 2is. 

NOBLY FALSE. A Novel. By J. M'Gatcos ALLAN, Author 
of The Cost of a .’“ The Last Days of a Bachelor.” 2 

LONG AGO and NOW. By F. Youna, Esq. "I vol. 7s. 6d. 


SURREY.—Just published, 
DTDOMESDAY BOOK: a Literal Extension and English Trans- 
Photo with Indices of Places and Names, uniform with the Fac-simile eS the 
by Her Majesty’sCommand. MIDDLESEX, 8s.; SURREY, 
Vacner & Sons, 29 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Just published, 3s. 6d., the Sixth Edition of the 


HDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION-GRAMMAR. This Grammar was only published in September 1861, 
Also, the Eleventh Edition of the READER. as 
Also, the Fourth Edition of the MANUAL. 3s. 
Also, KEY to the EXERCISES. 
By C. H. Scanzrer, F.£.T.S., M.C.P, 
“In many respects these elementary books are superior to any with which we are aequainted” 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack ; and & Braprvre. 
n: Simexin, & Co.; Warrraxer & Co. 
Specimen Copies sent by the Author on receipt of 30 seme. 
Just published, Third Edition (3,000), ls.; by post, Is. 1 
BEN RHYDDING, the ASCLEPION of ENGLAND: its 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


Beauties, its Ways, and its Water Cure. By the Rev. R. Wopnow Tonson, 
Published by T. Nasson & Sons, Edinburgh 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY. 


—¢— 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Based on the Works of Forcetiisi and Freunp. By Wm. Smirn, 
LL.D. Third Edition (pp. 1,200), medium 8vo. 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Proper Names, Calendar, Weights 
and Measures. For the Use of Junior Classes. Abridged from the 
above Work. Twenty-eighth Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. Arranged according to Subjects and amar’ 
including First Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Cesar’s Gallic War. Second Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. For the Higher 
Forms in Schools. Compiled from his larger Works. By Wm. Smiru, 
LL.D. Twelfth Edition, with 750 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 


DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
For the Use of Junior Classes. Abridged from the above. Twentieth 
With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTION- 


ARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. For the Use of 
Junior Classes. Abridged from his larger Work. Twentieth Thousand. 
With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MATTHIZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. For the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLomFrexp, revised by 
Epwarps. Tenth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA: an Intro- 


duction to the Study of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercise-Book, Vocabularies, &c, Third Edition, 12mo. 


a Critical 
in Greek 
ition, 8vo. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS : 


Examination of the erg and Etymology of P 
Translated, with Notes, by Fisuuake. Fifth 
price 


KING EDWARD VIth’s LATIN GRAM- 


MAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD Vith’s FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, 


with an English Translation. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 


Part I. A First Latin Course. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise Book. With Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
Part III. Poetry. 1, Easy Hexameters and 
Pentameters. 2. Ecloge Ovidianew. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First 
Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN 
ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin 
Versification, with Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre, Fourth 
Edition, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of SAVONAROLA and his TIMES. 


By Pasquate Vittart. the Author’s co-operation by LsonarD 
mNeER, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 6vo, 


HISTORY of the * REFORMATION in 


ers in of CALVIN. By J. H, Meats D.D. 
Vols. I. and 11. 8 (Just ready. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON. By Sir 


[On Wednesday next. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, viz. Sketches 


connected with the French Revolutions, al Sketches, and Miscellaneous 
Sketches. By Nassau W. Sentor. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


Critically Examined. the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of 
= ‘pant I Il. The and Authorship of the Pentateuch considered. 
vo. 78. 


6. 
CHRISTIANITY and its EVIDENCES: an 


7. 


B.D. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: an 


Agricultural Memoir. By J.C. Morton. Dedicated by permission to Her 
ty the Queen. With 40 Illustrations. 4to. £2 12s.6d. 


THE LIFE of BISHOP WARBURTON, 


with Remarks on his Works. By the Rev. J. S. Warson, M.A. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 18s. 


THE STORY of "% SIBERIAN EXILE. 


By M. Revin Prerrowsxt. Followed by a Narrative of Recent Events in 
Poland. Translated from the French. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 


THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Sorted Logic. By the Lorp Arcu- 
Bisnor oF YorK. Fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ‘INQUIRIES, Part I. 


Essays on the Mutual Rela'ions of the Mental 
Faculties. By Sir B. C. Bropig, Bart. Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LECTURES on the * SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max Mouier, 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, classified and arranged to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rucer, MD. F.R.S. Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the “ Edinbu Review.” the Right Hon. Lorp Macautay. 
Library Edition (the 3 vols. 8vo. 


15. 


WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH, in- 


cluding his Contributions to the “Edinburgh Review.” People’s Edition, 
complete in 2 vols. crown Gs. 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 


PHY. By the Right Hon. Sir James Srapuen, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
complete in vol. 14s. 


LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZER- 


LAND. By Fettx Menpevssonn Bartnotpy. Translated from the German 
by Lapy Wattacg. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY 


of CEYLON. By Sir J. a Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. With 82 
Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ON FOOD and its DIGESTION : 
Introduction to. Dietetics. Baixrox, M.D. 


DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, forming 


acomplete General Gazetteer of the World. 
F.R.S.E, Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14 LUDGATE HILL. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
LIST OF NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


COMPLETE. | MASSINGER and FORD'S DRAMATIC WORKs; 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED with by Manuar Goran. Steel Pott nd Vignes. Rey 


HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.8. With 1:00 Orizinal Illustrations 8vo. cloth, 
Row Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman,’ Wood, H arvey, Sowerby, and Tuffen West. 


ved by the Brothers Dalziel. 3 ee super- royal 8vo. cloth, £2 I4s. ‘wy CHERLEY, CONGREVE, V. AN BRUGH, and 
“ This work will prove the most i ive of its kind.” | 
“Thy 1 d le that ‘he wh 4 hi FARQUHAR’'S DRAMATIC WORKS: with and Notices by 
having. ively and so cumple that rune may vend.’ the author | Hens. With a Steel Portrait and Vignette. Hoyal 8 


so many from the study of Natural History. The illustrations are really exquisite, 
idea of the chief 


d he read: arac f 
treated of iu thetext” -WEBSTER’S DRAMATIC WORKS; with some 
cared: is the most comphate, elaborate, and trustworthy of the kind that has yet | Account of of the Author, and Notes by the Rev. Arexaxper Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
price | 


“ Its unpretending tone, wholly free from dry tochepigalition, aoe Se many beautiful pictorial | 
embpitnente render this work emphatically a book for the mill 


kind.” Acexanper Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


REPTILES, FISHES, and INSECTS. By the Rev. | GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC and POETICAL 


J.G. Woon. With upwards of 600 Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, Coleman, Sowerby, 


Tuffen West,&c. Super-royal Svo. cloth, 18s | WORKS. Edited by the Rev. Arexanver Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, lés. 
Forming the Third and Concloting Volume ‘of ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
TURAL HISTORY. 


| BEN_J JONSON’S DRAMATIC WORKS; with a 


D WORKS. Baited,_ with BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S DRAMATIC 


ol. conitaixs the First Volume of the “Curiosities of Literature WORKS. With an Introduction by Danser. With Steel Portraits and 
| Vignettes. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


HOYLE'’S GAMES. Mod al b G. F. P Topp. With Steel Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ARDOS. | POETICAL WORKS. Fiited by 


Taomas Trawarrr. With Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


-DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS; with Notes and 
MEN of | the TIME: a Biographical Dictionary of | Lite by the Rev. J. Warsox. With a Steel Portrait and Vignette, Royal vo. eloth 


eminent Living Characters (including Women). By Eowanp Wazronp, M.A. Post | 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Caner. 
FISH-CULTURE. A Practical Guide to the Modern | With a Steel Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


System of Breeding and Waaing Fish. By Francis Francis. With numerous Ill 


stONEHENGE'S The HORSE in the STABLE and 
LONDON: How the Great City Grew. By | Demy half-bound, 


a ‘STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 
THE MANUAL of DATES. A Dictionary of | 
Reference to all the most Important Events in the Histo: Mankind to be found in 


Authentic Records. By Gsoacs H. ‘Townsenv. Crown bound (pp. 950) 12s. 6d. | STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN and SPORTING 


“ This work is much more comprehensive and complete than Haydn's Dictionary." —Observer. RIFLE. Illustrated. Post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ATLASES. WALSH'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With 200 Illus- 
Corrected to 1862. trations. Fep. 8vo. half-bound, 750 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Ove. halt Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. half-bound, 750 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS, containing 14 Maps CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. With Portrait and 


Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 6vo. half-bound, ss. 6. Illustration by J. Gilbert. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
HE COLL in | 
THE COLLEGE ATLAS, Coloured in | HAZLITT'S SHAKSPEARE, 5 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 
‘MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
cloth, 183. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of | 
AS the WORLD, with 12 COMPLETE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


| (Ingram’s Edition). Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES of the late THOMAS ASSHETON | _HOGG’S MICROSCOPE. With Illustrations, Post 


Esq. By Sir J. Eanpter Wumor. With Portrait Fess 8yvo. cloth, 6s. 

RUSSELL’S DIARY in INDIA. With Illustrations. | hi Sy PLAYBOOK of SCIENCE. With 400 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

WHITE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Analysis, PEPPER'S PLAYBOOK of MINES, MINERALS, 
Index, &e. Post 8vo. cloth (pp. 850) 7s. 6d. | and METALS. With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SHEPPARD'S FALL of ROME, and the RISE of ALSTON’S (Lieut. R.N.) SEAMANSHIP and NAVAL 


the NEW NATIONALITIES. Post 8vo. cloth (pp. 70) 7s. 6d. DUTIES. With 200 Practical Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


| 
ROPE EPITOMIZED. NIGHT'S HALF-HOURS withthe BEST AUTHORS. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Edited by H. | Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
by John Gide. ve eet, | KNIGHT'S HALF-HOURS withthe BEST AUTHORS. 


Cheap Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 93. 

inn labour, and we with safe conscience to all who wish on BANCROFT HISTORY of the ED STA 


Ib Shakespeare.’ —7imes. 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2is, 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, LONDON AND NEW YORK. ™ 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Thirty-eighth Thousand, strongly bound, és. 


SCHOOL, HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
idged from “ Family England ;* 


Ninth Edition, cloth, 9d. 
FIRST POETICAL READING-BOOK. 


By the same. 
SECOND READING-BOOK. Fifth Edition. 8d. 


Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 
THE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, in English and with Historical 
Notice, Scripture he Latin of the Original 
XLIL. Articles. Edited b; . F. Wirxixson, M.A, 


Seventh Edition, 6s. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 


HISTORY. By W. Cooxr Tayron, LL.D. With Sup- 


plementary Chapter by Cuances D.D. 


ted MANUAL of By 


Coo«e Tartorn, LL.D. Sixth Edition 


GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
fessor Bannavs, of King’s College. 
WORD BOOK. 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 


EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 

PHRASE BOOK. 4s. 
EXAMPLES. 3. 

READER. 5s. 

HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 5s. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.; 9s, 


ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Ricwarp 


Waarexy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 


By the same Author, 
ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.; Svo. 9. 


Cheaper Editions, cloth, each 3s. 6d. ~ 
READINGS in POETRY. 

READINGS in PROSE. 

READINGS in BIOGRAPHY, 

READINGS in SCIENCE. 


Fourth Edition, with numerous Diagrams, cloth, 2s. 


By Pro- , 


INDICATIONS of the CREATOR. Second Edition. 4s. ad. 
6. 
ELEMENTS of MORALITY, including POLITY. ‘Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 15s, 


| LECTURES on SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. | 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGIN- | 


NERS: being familiar I! lustrations of the Laws of Motion 
and Mechanics, intended as a ‘text-book for Scho«..s 
Self-Lustruction. 


Fifteenth Edition, with numerous Lilustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SACRED HISTORY, 
from the Creation of the World to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


Cloth, 2s. 
LESSONS on MIND 


By the same Author, 
LESSONS on REASONING. ts. 6d. 
LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS. is. 
LESSONS on MORALS. Is. 6d. 
LESSONS on CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY ; 


“ed. 
LESSONS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 


WORSHIP. 2s. 64. 
LESSONS on the BRITISH CONSTITUTION. «d. 


7 vols. cloth, each 28. 
in General K With Questions on every 


Lessons in 
Chapter. 
1. TALES, CONVERSATIONS, and EASY LESSONS 
from HISTORY. 
2. HOUSES, FURNITURE, FOOD, and CLOTHING. 
3. THE UNIVERSE: Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
King and Human Form. 
4. THE CALENDAR—MONTHUS and the SEASONS, 
4. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
6. ELEMENTSof ANCIENT HISTORY, 
7. ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered 
at = By Mosecey, M.A., 
F.RS., Ca Bristol 

Cheaper Edition, 6s. 6d. 


COLLEGE LECTURES on ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL HISTORY. By W. Bares, B.D. 


By the same Author, 93. 
COLLEGE LECTURES on CHRISTIAN ANT. QUITIES. 


Ninth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. éd. 
THE HOUSE I LIVE IN: Popular 


LONDON 


Fifth Edition, 8vo. lés. 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY- 
NINE_ARTICLES. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Also, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION on PROFESSOR 
UN of the ARTICLES, by 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG-— 


LAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 1s. 3d. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 1s. ' 
OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2s. 6d. | 
OUpianEs of the HISTORY of the BRITISH CHURCH. 


rice Is. 
OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. 12. 
OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. 10d. 


| 
The First Part, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By Acrary Banny, M.A., 
Yriucipal of Cheltenham College. 


With 179 Illustrations, 7s. 
FIRST LINES in CHEMISTRY. By 


WORKS by WILLIAM WHEWELL, Be Lecturer in Chemistry 
D.D., F.B.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


; 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third Edition. “ 3 “ “4 
Svols. 24s, OUTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY before the Reformation. With Examination 
By the Rev. W. HH. Hoang, M.A., late Fellow 


2. 
HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
price l4s. or st. John's 


3. 
NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. 7s. 


Third Edition, enlarged, 2s. 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and FRENCH 
HISTORY. By Dawsox W. Tounrr, M.A., Head 
Master cf che Royal Institution Scaool, Liverpuol. 


By the same Author, each 2s. 
ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY. Second Edition. 
ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


4. 
THE PIIILOSOPHY of DISCOVERY. 9%, 


Third Edition, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 
EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS; 
choutus the Praetical Application of the various Mec!:a- 


OF « LIBERAL, EDUCATION in GENERAL. Parte T.. | 
rice 4s. 6d.; I1., Ss. 6d.; LL1., 28. 


ON aft PRINCIPLES (ENGLISH UNIVERSITY 
DUCATION. Second Edition 


i LAND SURVEYING. 
Third Edition, revised, 8vo. &s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL GEODESY. Chain Sur- 
veying, Surveying Instruments, Levelling, Trigenemetry 


and Maritime, Estate, Paroc! Rail. 
Surveying. By Wittiams, C. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Maps, 5s. 
BIBLE NARRATIVE, Chronologically 


Arranged. Continued by an Account of the Jewish 

Nation, and forming a Consecutive History from tne 

‘Termination of the Jewish Polity. Ly 
ANELIN. 


Crown 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Tenth Edition, 5s. wanes 

HISTORY | ELEMENTS of FORTIFICATION, 
from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Gonseienat | and Military. By Captain Lexvy, Director of the 
Constentine. By Dr. Buwron, Regius Professor of Divinity, | Prectical Military College at Su ot the Frenca 


Fep. 8vo. bound, 4s. 6d. 


a Series ' HOMER’S ILIAD, I. to IIL; with the 
of Practical Exercises to be Translated into Clings be Notes and Homeric Glosary of ‘Auten. Edited by br. 
F. artez, French Master in King’s a | Mason, Head Master of King's College School. 

Intended as a Sequel to the Author's 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the MOST FA 
PRENCH LANGUAGE. Sixth Edition, 


Fep. 8vo. 53. 


Fep. 8vo. bound, 5s 


| AENEID of VIRGIL, with the English 


Notes f jot, Edited by Dr. Mason, [ead Master ot 
King’ lege School. 


Fourth Edition, és. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. ¥ 
Hatt, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, | THE FRENCH CLASSICS ABRIDGED. 
London. | By Mant ps 1a late French Master at Addiscombe. 
ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. | TELEMAQUE. 02. 
| BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d. 
a | 
| 


PIERRE le GRAND. 


New Edition, revised, 2s. 6d. CHARLES X11. 4s. 


THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND: GIL 
i Manual of Practical Advice and Instruction to Young 
Yomen on entering upon the Duties of Life atter quitting 
Sched. GERMAN CLASSICS, with Notes. By 


NOTES upon THUCYDIDES, Original 


| EUCLID’S ELEMENTS.—The First Six 


Beaxays. 
SCHILLER'S MAID of ORLEANS. 2s. 
SCHILLER'S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 
SCHILLER’'S MARY STUART. 2s. 


Books I. and II. 8, 


Joux G. M.A. 


and By 
Lewis Evans, 


rary! of Kidderminster ro and 

Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

THE COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. 
An Expurgated Edition fur Schools. Revised by the Rev. 
Hosext A. Horosx, M.A., Ulead Master of Ipswich 


The Plays separately, each Is. 
NOTULZ CRITIC, and ONOMASTICON. 6vo. 4s. 


Third Edition, 8vo, 203, 


THE NEW CRATYLUS;; or, Contribu- | 


Cloth, Is. 6d. x Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 15s. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; with the References, | THE INSTITUTES of J U STINIA IAN ; 
and a few Notes. By T. Manav, MA. with Eng 


lish I T 
Tuomas A., late Yellow or "Oriel 
By the same Editor, cloth, 2s. | Oxford, 
BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING; with the 
References, a few Notes, and an Index, 


Now complete in 2 vols. vo. £2 4s. 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With 


Notes, Gremmation! and Exegetical. By Witttam 
sven, M.A.. late of King’s Colleze, London, and formery 
Fellow of. “Queen's College, = and 

RANCIS st. W gh's, 
Theol “Tutor in Chelte 


THE SCHOOL EDITION, 
Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged, 4s. 6d. 


Books, With Notes, Questions on each Book, Geometrical y, formerly 
Papers: with Hints ond ol. I. The Four G Is and Acts of the Apostles, 
Colteze, Cambridge. 4 ‘ol. IE. ‘The Epistles und the Apocalypee. 


PARKER, SON, & BOURN, 


WEST STRAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to 1848. By 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. 
Author of of the History of England,” &c. Fourth Edition. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. Thirteenth 
Edition. Bound, 7s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS to the ABOVE. 4to. bound in cloth, 7s. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, 


Fevelent, and Political. Embracing a complete Development of the River Systems of the 
lobe. By the Rev. Anexanver Mackay, I’.R.G.S. With a copious Index, bound, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Davin 
Pace, F.G.S. With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. Fifth Edition. 1s. 9d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 
Industrial. By Pace. numerous Tilustrations, Glossary, and Index, 
Third Edition, ¢ niarged. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS and GEOLOGY, 


By Davip Pace, F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By 
ner. Seqrnsen, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c. With Illustrations. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY. By Professor Jouxsrox. Fifty-Second Edition. 1s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., &c. 
Author of the * Royal Atlas," the “ Physical Atias,” &e. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE ¢ GEOGRAPHY, 
Edition. Witha Index. vo. halt-bound, 12s. 6d. 


New and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating in a Series of Original 


Designs, the Elemen F pete of Geology Hydrol eteorology, and Natural History. 
New and ed Edition. Twenty Col 
futope and of the British Isles. Half- 23. td. of 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 


Maps and Plans of all the important Coantries and Localities referred to by Goniest 
by Places, by T. Haavey, M.A., A 
ASTRONOMY. Edited by Hinp, Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 


Notes and Descriptive Let embod; al scove: 
Eighteen Maps. Tal ving all recent Discoveries in 
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This day is published, 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


DR. A. McCAUL ON BISHOP COLENSO. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. is. 


AN EXAMINATION 
Br. COLENSO’S. DIFFICULTIES 


PENTATEUCH ; 


And some Reasons for oe in its Authenticity and Divine 
gin, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER McCAUL, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King’s College, London. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


TESTIMONIES 


TO THE 


DIVINE AUTHORITY & INSPIRATION 


Or THE 


HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


AS TAUGHT BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ix 
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THE LIFE and TIMES of SIR JAMES 


GRAHAM, .P. for Great Yarmouth, 


dew TI. will be ready on the 20th. 

“Mr. Torrens M'Cu Voluine ‘he hao given ides of tie 
James Graham's histo: es ee well written, pon presents an interesting picture. . . . Themost 
interesting part of Sir toy Graham's career is yet in store, and when we come to inks cet 
close, it is with somewhat ef the be me #9. — “Te who is obliged to lay down the volume 
in the midst of a most critical chapter 


THE LIFE of the ‘BISHOP of EXETER. 
By the Rey. R. N. Suurrs. Vol. I. Now ready at all the Libraries. Svo. cloth, lis. 
“A biography which will occupy becoming place in our literature.” —Morning Post, 
SECOND EDITION. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASHMIR. By Lieut.-Colonel Torrens. beautifully Illustrated, 28s. 
“A narrative, which jinds us of Lord Dufferin, It amuses, which is one point 
and bo more.” Fines. 


THE BATTLE WON: an Epic Poem. Bya 


Carthusian. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SUCH THINGS ARE. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” Now ready at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ A strange, wise, dreary, powerful book.” —Morning Post. 


INDIA and CHINA: ; England's Mission in the 


East. By Larne, ember of the Council of the Governor. 
of India. 1s. post 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Hundreds of Copies of many leading Books of the Season, and of the past Twenty Years, are 
in circulation at Mudie’s Library. 

‘The Collection of Modern Books in the Library is now, by many Thousand Volumes, the 
largest in the world; and, as the New Works added from time to ae ori to execed in 
value the whole amount of the Current a, it is Maid im oy at the Stock of Books 
for the use of Subscribers, deducti ing , or worn out while ia 
— tion, will shortly exceed ONE MILLION VOLU MES. 

The merpese Fs tor which the Library was originally established — more general taste 
for the higher Literature, and to meet the inc: and ‘which | has ue arisen sake 
steadily in view, and great care continues to be taken that every Ly of merit and 

Lists of the princip orks recent Catalogues urplus Copies w! 

will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrick: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
Brancn 


CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGIIAM. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR THE SUBURBS. 


Mudie's Library Messe: 
Subscribers within Six or 
Prospectuses will be forwarded 


on pape ited days, Books, Residences of 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S VILLAGE BOOK: CLUBS.—NOTICE. 


y of Books on terms which will them within the 
Mudie has set apass from 


In order to furnish a good sunply 
by ofa still wider tirele of rs, C. 
Thou 4 for circulation in Village Libraries and Book 


sand Volumes of Popular 
Ctubs, at the following low rate of ription 


Twenty-five Volumes at one time, Five Guineas per Annum. 
Fifty Volumes ditto Ten Guineas per Annum. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL worse IN CIRCULATION 
MUDIE’ “LIBRARY 


Is now ready, Is. 


A List of Forcign Works fp 4s also in preparation, 


the course of the month, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Next week, crown 8vo, 


LETTERS BY HISTORICUS, 
On some Questions of International Law. 
Reprinted from “ The Times ;” with considerable Additions. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS&, GASKBLL. 


On the 20th inst. 3 vols. post vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ North and South,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ENTANGLEMENTS. 


By the Author of “ Mr. Arle,” “Caste,” “Bond and Free,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New Story by the Author of “Aurora Floyd; &e. 


A NEW SERIAL TALE, 
ENTITLED 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 
By the Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
Will shortly be commenced in 


ONCE A WEEK. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


RE-ISSUD OF DR. BIOHARDSON’S DICTIONARY. 


On February 2, 1863, Part 1. to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts 
4s, 6d. each. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S 
NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 


Combining Explanation with Etymology, and Illustrated by 
Quotations from the best Authorities. 


Tue Publishers embrace the opportunity offerea oy the demand for a new édition of 
this valuable work to draw attention to some of the important features which have 


given it so great a reputation, and elicited so many als of its 


. In_this Dictionary the Words, with those of the same Family, are traced to their 
Origin and ELtymologically explained; and tothe Primitive Meaning the Various Usages 
are subjoined, in a series of Quotations carefully selected from the vest authorities, 
ee every change of meaning, and arranged chronologically so as to forma com- 
plete Philosephical and Historical Lexicon of the English guage. 


The great first principle upon which the author proceeded in the Department which 
br: the Explanation of the words is,“ ¢hat a word has one meaning, and one 


New Story by the Author of “East Lynné,” &c. 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


VERNER’S' PRIDE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.b. 


Now publishing in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
To be completed within Two Months,a NEW TALE, entitled 
A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
By the Authoress of “ Mary Barton.” 


This will be followed in Match by a NEW SERIAL WORK of FICTION, 


By CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” 
ENTITLED 


VERY HARD CASH. 


To be continued from Week to Week, and completed in about Fight Months. 


Att THe YeAR RovuNp may bé had in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in 
Monthly Parts; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. ; of 
every Bookseller ift the Empire. 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS AND CONTINUATION OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR FEBRUARY, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS THE ELEVENTH PORTION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


In which are i ng) uscan Chimney-pilect; Meédimval 
Metal Work; Ornamental Cast Iron Fountain ; Ornamental Bookbinding, Jewellery, and 
The Literary contributions include:—" Chelsea Chink: a Flistory of the Chink Works at 
chelsea,” by Liewellynn Jewitt ; * Renovated Theatres;" “ George Cruikshank,” by F. W. 
Fairholt; “Munich Porcelain Paintings :" “ Modern Architecture,” illustrated; “ Fetapllle 
Wright, 


of the Exhibition ;" “ History of Caricature and in Art,” , ea 
trated ; “ Flaxman’s Sketches ;" “ Laodicea,” by J. C. M. Bellew; “ on the Raw 
Materials used by Artists,” by Archer, &c. &c. 


The Line Engravings are : 
“FELICE BALLARIN RECITING TASSO TO THE PEOPLE OF 
CHIOGGIA,” 
By E. Goodall, after F. Goodall, A.R.A. ; 
“BOATS OFF CALAIS,” 
By J. Cousen, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; 


“LAODICEA,” 
By E. Brandard, after Thothas Allom. 


LONDON : JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 2% IVY LANE, 


only; that from it ail, usages must prime and be derived ; and that this single 
intrinsic meaning must be found tn its Etymology.” 

In ascertaining the meaning Of a word the lexicographer can never assure blnself 
that he has succeeded until be has discovered the éhing, the sensible object, the 
Sensation caused by the ovject of which the word is the name. In this Dict.onary, 
the term meaning or Literal Meaning is thus strictly and exclusively applied. 


That this literal meaning should be the first of his explanations, and the fotindation 
of the rest, was professed by Dr. Joh in his letter to Lord Chesterfield ; but 
in his Dictionary it is entirely disregarded. Nor can the work be even imper- 
fectiy confurmed to his own plan, except by entirely decomposing and recon- 
structing it anew. 

The &rst extension of the use of words from this literal de ination of 
objects or actions or operations, is to s or assumed similar or corre- 
spendent objects or actions or operations in the human mind. This — the 

etaphysical application of the literal meaning —has, for the sake of brevity, 
been calied the Metaphorical Significulion. 

From this Literal Meaning and Metaphorical Signification the next step may be 
named the consequential, and hence descend in wide and rapid course the appli- 
cations of words in all their variety. 


To Etymology, then, the author first resorted to ascertain the origin, and hence the 
radical meaning of each indivivual term in the bulary, and end i to trace, 
from this radical meaning, its lineal and co-lineal descent to its present form and use. 


While investigating the meaning and consequent usage or application of the words, 
ke directed his view— 


Ist. To the Etymology and Literal Meaning. 
tnd. To the Metaphorical Signification of this meaning to the mind. 
3rd. To the Application consequent on or inferred from the Literal Meaning. 


4th. To the Application consequent on or inferred from the Metaphoricat 
Signification. 


These explanations have been given as briefly but as accurately as possible, and 
illustrated by the Quotations. 


The Quotations used for the purpose of exemplifying, confirming, and illustrating 
the expl i which p je them, have, for the sake of preserving one uniform 
mode ot illustration, been divided into four periods. ‘he first commencing with the 
Rhyming Chronicles of Robert of Gloucester, and Robert of Brunne, and continuii 
through the reign of Henry the Eighth and his two immediate successors. The 
from Hooker and Spenser, to Milton and Bishop Taylor, ‘The third, from Waller 
and Barrow, to Pope and Samuel Ciarke. The fourth, from Goldsmith and Hume, 
cown to the present day. Besides the leading writers of each period, Dr. Richardson 
has given extracts from many writers whose works have never before been en- 
searched for the important purposes of Lexicography:—the matchless translater 
of tie Bible, Tindal; Udal and his associates. the trav siators of the commentaries 
of Erasmus; Berners’ translation of Froissart; Sir Liomas More; the Chronicles 
of Fabyan ; and the Voyages of Hackluyt; with many others, whose compositions, 
small in size, but of. inestimable worth, have hicne:to been merely placed upon 
the shelves of the collector as rarities to gaze at. In like manner, in the second 

riod, prodigality has been preferred to parsimony; and the writings of Daniel, 

Irayton, Holland, the translator of Pliny, Livy, Plutarch, &c.; North's Lives ot 
Plutarch, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. &c., have been freely used. Dr. 
Richardson has also availed himself, for etymological purposes, oi the rich store of old 
and nearly forgotten words contained in many provincial givssaries, collected by learned 
antiquaries, besides those appended to the larger editions of our older poets and 
drathasts. For the Supplement, we may add the T'iausiation of the Bible by Wicliffe 
aid his followers (Oxford, 180) has been most carefully examin-d and copiously used. 


Whilst availing himself of the words which are to be gathered from the writings of 
pest authors, Dr. Richardson has been careful to reject such words as occur merely 
once or twice in authors comparatively unknown, because he believes that tuey were 
frequently made for the occasion, or tentatively ; and the tact that they have not been 

and adopted proves that they were not suitedto the genius of uur language, or 

did not define wi.h sufficient precision the meaning which they were intended to 

convey, and, thereiore, ought not to be perpetuated in a work which professes to 

reflect language which is or has been current, and not to register ecceutiic and 
ed 


That this work—this admirable addition to our lexicography,as the Quarterly Review 
@escribes it—has supplied a great desideratum is evident from the interest with which 
it has been received. and the encumiums passed upon it by men of the greatest literary 
celebrity. Its completion has placed its author in the highest sank of lexicographers, 
and the stimulus which it has given to philolugy is suich as no Dieti y less complet 
could sustain and satisfy ; and the Publishers feel themselves entitled to affirm that in 
no other living language has such a Dictiovary been attempted , in no other living 
language is there one in which the design is—first, to estavlish the Lileral Meaning of 
on word, and thence to deduce the wise plicable variety of apy 


dér to place this i ttant Dictionaty within the reach of a larger class of 
ohenent ee Publishers have determined to re-issue it in 20 Monthly Parts, demy dto. 
i. Gd. each, Including the Supplement recently completed. 
Cemplete copies of the work, 2 vols. demy 4to., are eonstantly on sale, £4 14s. 6d. 


The Supplement separately, 12s, 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 1% FLEET STREET, 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, | 
WINE MERCHANT, 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
INTRODUCES, FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


GREEK WINES 
Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flayour, and Soundness of Body, are unsurpassed. 


Bottles included. 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine. with ae} doz. 20s. ST. ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with 
flavour, resembling Claret, but without any acidity _ Sauterne flavour ro character, with entire freedom per doz. 24s, 
from recommended. 
flavour ‘ | AMBROSIA.—A most uscious wine, ‘equal ‘to Con- » 80s 
CORINTHE. fall-bodi ed win ith sui Cham stantia 
pagne character and ‘a » 245. CHRISTI. —A ‘nseious, yet “ary red » 42s, 
wine, equ oka: 
Do. Sparkling 2% » 30s. VISANTO. —A eatin sweet wine, “equal to 48s, 
CALLISTE.—Resembling, Bacellas .. » 24s, the Commandery of Cyprus “ade 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Bottles included. Bottles 
*VISONTAERE per doz. 20s. | DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON per doz. 32s. 
*ADLERBERGER OFNER> » 24s. | MENESER AUSBRUCH ..... Tokay 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE ... Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


The red Hungarian wines in particular are justly celebrated, being for the most part superior to the French red wines, possessing more body and 
flavour, with less acidity. We are led to make these remarks in consequence of having received from Mr. Denman, of Fenchurch Street, some samples 
of Hungarian and Greek wines. Of the red Hungarian wines, the Ofner, at 24s. per dozen, is a good wine; but the Erlaure, at 28s., is decided] sin 
wine, both as respects strength and flavour. Of the white wines, those which pleased us most were the Badacsonyer, at 24s. per dozen, a wine of 
delicate bouquet and flavour, and the Dioszegher, at 32s. per dozen.—Lancet, August 16, 1862. 


* These Wines of of Evench Claret, and contain great bot The general approval these wines 
have given has elicited the following confirmation :—“ The Wines of Hungary are so good as to be be almost ‘wed 


FRENCH WINES. 


Bottles included. Bottles included. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE... ... doz. 30s, | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC, 1858 doz. 148, 
Superior ... » 386s.) of EMILION 20s. 
MOET’S ” finest 1857 (extra quality ) eee ST. JULIEN eee eee eee 30s. 
eee oe s. 
FLEUR DESILLERY The above in Pints, 4s. per two dosen extra- 
CREME DE BOUZY ae Mera ad » 728. For other growths, see Priced List, 
Octave, Qr. Cask, Qr. Cask, 
PORT. “Brac SHERAY.. 
RED LISBON perdos. 225. £7 00 £13 SHERRY .. .. perdo. 18s. £5120 £10 14 0 
VINTAGE 1858—rich, full flavoured, BXcRLLENT ... . » 24s. 7140 14140 
for bottling or present 30s, 9160 1814 0 Do. » 30s. 9160 18 14 0 
Do. 1851 — soft, matured, with rr 34s. 160 21 60 Do. ove » 34s. ll 6 oO 21 6 0 
re li t, and 36s. lu 18 rs) 1220 Do. ooo ” 38s. 12 12 oO 23 19 0 
Crusted Ports from per dozen. For chew qualities, see Priced List. 


VINO VERMUTH. 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties, and freedom from acidity. This Wine is excellent stomachic, was formerly in great favour and 
nthe oy Liquvr that bs matin ts ance 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported. 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 
ALL WINES IN CASKS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCINTE VINICOLE DE LILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65 FENCHURCH LONDON. 
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